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To  Fritz 
"who  helped  me 


CHAPTER  M 


That  quiet  noonday  there  was  a  slick  on  the  river, 
so  that  it  seemed  motionless  as  glass,  and  the  sun  plunged 
down  through  it  like  a  golden  dagger. 

The  redheaded  young  man  in  the  small  plane  that 
floated  like  a  lazy  hawk  in  the  Florida  sky  could  see 
glistening  sand  bottoms  in  that  magically  clear  water,  and 
stumps  and  logs  lying  still  as  submerged  'gators. 

He  leaned  out  raptly  as  if  he  couldn't  get  enough  of 
the  rolling  countryside  and  serene  fields,  after  living  in 
a  scarred  world  of  roofless  houses,  splintered  trees,  shell 
holes.  This  was  his  land,  his  river,  and  he  had  been  away 
from  it  too  long. 

He  watched  a  man  plowing  a  brown  field  .  .  .  man 
and  tractor  like  a  busy  ant.  And  instantly  he  remembered 
an  old  dream,  remembered  himself  long  ago  ...  a  boy 
named  Jump  Williams  in  faded  blue  jeans,  sprawled  face 
downwards  in  the  long  grass,  the  pulsing  hum  of  insects 
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all  around  him.  He  had  listened  in  awe,  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  fancying  he  heard  the  earth's  very  heartbeat. 
Afterward  he  knew  it  was  his  own  heart  he  had  heard, 
but  that  did  not  dim  his  sense  that  he  and  the  earth  were 
one.  They  were  meant  to  work  for  each  other.  When  he 
sifted  the  soil  through  his  fingers  the  warm  living  feel  of 
it  was  a  bright  promise  of  the  time  he  would  plow  his 
own  land. 

The  wind  tore  past  his  ears,  filling  them  with  thunder, 
as  he  gazed  down  hungrily  at  the  farm  they  had  owned 
before  he  went  to  war  and  when  Paw  was  alive.  There 
was  a  fierce  hollowness  inside  him  as  he  realized  he'd 
come  home  to  emptiness  ...  no  family,  no  farm — 
no  girl,  even.  Unless  you  counted  that  yellow-headed  one 
he'd  been  watching  grow  up.  And  how  could  you  count 
something  as  unreal  as  fox-fire,  as  vaporous  as  mist  curl- 
ing off  the  water  at  sunup?  There'd  been  no  words  be- 
tween them  before  he  went  away,  no  bonds  or  promises 
.  .  .  just  a  schoolgirl  with  hair  like  sunlight,  and  those 
unsaid  things  he  dared  not  voice  because  she  was  too 
young  to  hear.  He  wondered  where  she  was  now? 

With  repressed  violence  he  signaled  the  pilot  to  take 
him  down  where  he  belonged.  He  had  had  enough  of  this 
vast,  uncaring  blue  sky.  He  had  things  to  do  .  .  .  folks  to 
see! 

The  pilot,  whom  he'd  known  in  the  service,  grinned  at 
his  energetic  gesture  of  thumbs  down,  and  the  plane 
swung  around,  back  toward  the  Municipal  airport.  Be- 
low them  the  Suwannee  twisted  and  glided  through  the 
woods  like  a  water  moccasin.  And  again  Jump  noticed  the 
odd,  glassy  clearness  of  the  water,  with  the  sun  straight 
overhead  at  noonday,  noticed  the  shadows  of  all  those 
great  logs  lying  far  beneath  the  surface  .  .  .  why,  there 
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must  be  hundreds  of  them  just  at  the  curve  of  the  river 
where  pirate  ships,  in  the  old  days,  used  to  hide.  He 
wondered  where  they'd  come  from?  People  logging, 
probably,  and  floating  them  downstream.  They  must  have 
had  plenty  to  be  so  wasteful. 

Oddly  enough,  all  the  next  week,  those  sunken  logs 
stayed  in  his  mind  while  he  looked  for  a  job,  a  place  to 
stay,  picking  up  the  threads  of  peaceful  living  again.  Then 
one  day  in  town  he  passed  the  little  stone  library,  and 
on  an  impulse  went  up  the  steps.  Crowds  of  students  in 
blue  jeans  and  plaid  shirts  were  coming  and  going.  They 
made  him  feel  awkward  and  out  of  place,  although  he'd 
been  a  student  here  only  a  few  years  back,  and  even  had 
a  term  at  Agricultural  College,  that  year  when  cotton 
really  sold  for  something. 

He  paused  just  inside  the  tall  door  with  a  queer  sense 
of  failure.  He'd  been  halfway  around  the  world  and  back, 
and  here  he  was  right  where  he  had  started,  as  if  life  and 
schooling  hadn't  done  him  any  good. 

The  short  winter  dusk  was  falling  and  lights  were 
blooming  out  above  the  reading  tables.  Jump  went  up  to 
the  desk  and  asked  a  brisk  young  woman  for  a  book 
on  lumber.  She  led  him  to  a  shelf;  and,  as  he  waited  for 
her  to  find  it,  the  familiar  smell  of  the  place,  the  warm  air 
with  its  musty  scent  of  leather-bindings  and  glue  and 
dust,  drew  him  back  to  his  school  days. 

He  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a  stack  of  books,  his  big 
frame  hunched  over  a  thick  volume,  brows  bent,  bright 
brown  eyes  intent  on  the  page.  It  seemed  that  water  cured 
sunken  logs  by  the  strange  process  of  time  and  tide,  and 
the  older  they  were  the  stronger  their  hearts.  That  meant 
that  all  those  logs  he'd  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  river 
were  valuable  to  anyone  who  could  get  them  out. 
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He  stared  blindly  down  at  the  book,  vague  plans  glim- 
mering, taking  shape  in  his  mind.  Crazy  plans,  maybe  .  .  . 
but  what  did  he  have  to  lose?  A  great  sigh  fetched  itself 
up  from  the  depths  inside  him,  actually  stirring  the  papers 
of  a  man  across  the  table,  so  that  the  man  looked  up 
sharply.  It  would  take  years  of  farming  on  shares  with 
someone  else  to  buy  back  his  land,  but  he  might  take  a 
chance  like  this  and  win  it  in  a  few  months!  The  idea 
dazzled  him.  Slowly  the  emptiness  inside  of  him  was  filled 
with  exultation. 

There  was  a  restless  stir,  through  the  library,  of 
students  closing  books,  scraping  chairs,  leaving.  He  grew 
taut,  conscious  of  them  brushing  against  his  leather  jacket 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  conscious  of  girls'  whispers  and 
murmurous  laughter  like  a  ribbon  of  sound  trailing  silk- 
ily  across  his  face. 

He  bent  his  stubborn  red  head  lower  over  the  book; 
and,  instead  of  the  print,  he  saw  that  child's  face  again, 
thin  and  young  and  sexless  as  a  flower  .  .  .  the  blue  eyes 
that  tipped  up  at  the  corners,  the  tawny  hair,  the  troubling 
mouth  with  its  faint,  scared  smile. 

How  often  he'd  thought  of  her  in  the  past  years,  won- 
dering sometimes,  in  a  baffled  way,  if  she  were  real  or 
just  someone  he'd  made  up  out  of  loneliness  when  other 
men  talked  of  their  girls.  He  could  never  recall  even  the 
sound  of  her  voice;  her  face  would  flow  toward  him  on 
the  tide  of  memory  then,  before  she  spoke,  it  would  all 
dissolve  like  bubbles  breaking.  But  in  some  intangible  way 
she  became  linked  in  his  mind  with  his  home  and  his 
land.  Now  he  was  home  at  last,  and  to  his  surprise  she  was 
still  in  his  mind.  He  must  find  her  and  see  if  the  magic 
she'd  woven  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  still 
held. 
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He  wondered  suddenly  if  she  remembered  him?  And 
his  mind  flicked  back  to  a  square  dance,  three  years 
before,  when  he  had  drawn  her  reluctantly  out  on  the 
floor.  He  could  hear  again  the  whine  of  fiddles,  the  mo- 
notonous stamp  of  feet.  He  even  recalled  the  fragile 
warmth  of  her  in  his  grasp  and  his  own  queer  exuberance 
as  he  swung  her  in  the  dance,  with  all  the  countryside 
nodding  over  fifteen-year-old  True  Martin  being  singled 
out  by  Jump  Williams. 

Incredulously  he  recalled  that  he  had  gone  off  to  war 
without  a  backward  glance.  What  a  blasted  fool!  How 
could  she  remember  him  when  he  had  said  no  word  ex- 
cept her  own  name  spoken  as  they  danced,  in  a  sort  of 
husky  question:  "True  .  .  .  ?" 

He  closed  the  books  and  stacked  them.  He  must  find 
her,  if  he  had  to  search  the  whole  county.  It  might  be 
hard  because  her  father,  High- Joe  Martin,  was  always  on 
the  move.  A  few  crop  failures  saw  him  pulling  up  stakes 
for  more  promising  land,  easier  farming.  He  wondered 
where  in  creation  to  start  looking. 

He  carried  the  books  to  the  desk. 

"Find  what  you  wanted?"  the  librarian  asked,  check- 
ing them  in. 

"Well,  partly  .  .  ."  Jump  reddened  a  little.  "Thank 
you,  ma'am."  What  he  really  wanted  seemed  hopelessly 
lost.  On  an  impulse  he  said,  "Do  you  recollect  some  folks 
named  Martin,  a  few  years  back?  Their  kids  went  to 
school  in  Liveoak  and  must  have  gotten  books  here." 
His  face  stony,  he  waited  her  answer. 

She  put  some  cards  away  and  considered  a  moment.  "I 
think  I  remember  them,  the  Martins.  Shiftless  lot.  The 
girl,  Gertrude — they  called  her  True,  I  believe — was  a 
nice  little  thing.  Careful  of  the  books." 


"Yellow  hair?"  He  said  it  with  surprising  urgency. 

She  nodded,  hiding  a  smile.  "They  moved  away,  down 
in  Dixie  County,  I  think." 

Jump  thanked  her  abruptly  and  turned  to  go.  His 
mind  leaped  to  the  fact  that  his  sister  Clary,  who  was 
married  to  that  sorry  Dover  Moseley,  lived  in  Dixie 
County.  He  hadn't  seen  Clary  since  he  got  back,  and  a 
shame  it  was,  she  being  all  the  family  he  had  left.  Time 
he  was  looking  her  up! 


m 


CHAPTER  x 


The  wind  in  the  tall  pines  made  a  pleasing  murmur  on 
that  mild  January  day  at  Fish  Hawk  Landing,  but  True 
Martin  did  not  hear  it.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  stared 
moodily  at  the  river  purring  placidly  along.  Her  eyes 
were  very  blue  and  tipped  up  at  the  corners  in  a  way 
that  might  have  been  roguish  if  they  hadn't  been  sad.  She 
hated  this  new  place.  She  saw  nothing  of  its  charm,  the 
caretaker's  cabin,  artfully  constructed  of  logs,  nestling 
in  the  trees  on  the  riverbank.  To  her  the  river  was  only 
a  menace,  tempting  Pop  to  stop  working  and  go  fish- 
ing. 

Her  father  and  little  brother  were  coming  down  the 
road.  High-Joe  Martin  carried  a  soapbox  of  groceries 
on  his  shoulder  and  whistled  carelessly.  Low-Joe  trotted 
blissfully  along  beside  him,  his  small  mouth  puckered  in 
faithful  imitation,  although  no  sound  came  out. 

Low-Joe  was  always  happy.  He  liked  this  new  place 
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where  Pop  was  caretaker  for  the  Bristows'  hunting  lodge. 
It  was  as  nice  a  place  as  any  they  had  moved  to,  in  the 
long  line  of  moves  stretching  back  over  his  seven  years. 
He  looked  down  lovingly  at  the  rusty  baby-buggy 
wheels  he  was  carrying. 

"Lookit  what  I  found,  True!"  He  scampered  up  on 
the  porch.  "Hurry  and  put  up  the  groceries  so  I  can  have 
the  box."  He  followed  her  breathlessly  into  the  kitchen. 
"I'm  gonna  make  a  wagon." 

It  didn't  take  much  to  make  you  happy  when  you  were 
young,  she  reflected  later,  watching  him  lashing  the 
wheels  onto  a  sort  of  axle.  She'd  been  happy,  too,  that 
year  they  cropped  tobacco  on  Drigger's  farm  in 
Suwannee  County.  There'd  been  Jump  Williams  who 
farmed  across  the  hill  and  was  always  bringing  Mom 
gophers  for  stew  or  a  wild  turkey,  or  lending  tools  to 
Pop. 

He  was  a  troubling  young  man,  tall  and  redheaded. 
True  had  never  heard  the  word  magnetism  .  .  .  she  only 
knew  there'd  been  something  in  the  swift  turn  of  his  head, 
in  his  bright  brown  gaze  that  disturbed  her.  And  when 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  his  eyes  dancing, 
she  always  went  weak  with  pleasure.  He  never  talked 
much  but  always  seemed  to  be  watching  her,  an  unspoken 
question  in  his  eyes. 

That  time  seemed  perfection  now,  in  spite  of  the  blue 
mold  and  hail  which  got  Pop's  tobacco.  Neighbors  spoke 
to  them,  and  they  went  to  school  in  a  yellow  bus  with 
other  children.  True  wanted  passionately  to  be  like  other 
folks,  to  live  on  a  farm  with  neat  rolling  acres  and  a  mail- 
box at  the  road.  They'd  never  stayed  anywhere  long 
enough  to  have  a  mailbox,  and  nobody  ever  wrote  them 
any  letters,  anyway.  But  a  mailbox  had  become  to  True 
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a  symbol  of  stability,  of  Pop  holding  a  job,  of  their 
heads  up  looking  straight  out  at  the  world. 

"Lookit!  Ain't  she  a  humdinger,  True!"  Low-Joe  had 
finished  the  wagon.  He  pulled  it  proudly  down  the  walk 
until  the  humped-up  roots  of  the  old  camphor  tree 
stopped  its  progress.  "Shucks,  why  do  trees  have  to  have 
oP  stickin'-out  roots!" 

"Everything's  got  to  have  roots,"  True  said  bitterly. 
"People  most  of  all." 

"I'll  fetch  you  some  pine  cones  for  your  stove,  True!" 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  said  True  mechanically,  as  Mom 
would  have  done,  then  had  a  sudden  lost  feeling.  Nobody 
had  paid  much  attention  to  Mom  while  she  was  here. 
She  was  just  a  dim  tired  shadow  who  got  tireder  and 
dimmer  each  move  they  made.  Pop  said  Mom  was  a  wor- 
rier, that  she  crossed  a  thousand  bridges  that  never  even 
got  built!  Finally  Mom  seemed  to  give  up.  Incredibly, 
she  made  the  last  move.  Now  there  was  only  True  to 
run  things  and  keep  Pop  humping  lest  he  lose  this  new 
place. 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  pine  woods  she  heard  the 
motor  of  a  car. 

Pop,  who  was  working  in  the  garden  patch,  dropped 
his  hoe  with  pleasure. 

"Somebody's  comin',"  he  announced. 

True  glanced  up  puzzled  at  the  closed  and  shuttered 
hunting  lodge  across  the  clearing.  The  Bristows  never 
came  in  midweek.  Then  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
her  heart  began  beating  in  time  with  that  engine  laboring 
in  the  sand  ruts. 

"I'll  be  John-Browned,"  muttered  Pop  as  a  shabby 
truck  appeared,  twisting  and  turning  through  the  thin 
trees.  "I  do  believe  it's — " 
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He  didn't  have  to  finish,  for  True  could  see  a  man's 
red  head  thrust  out  the  side,  impatiently  watching  for 
stumps. 

The  truck  drove  into  the  yard  and  stopped;  and  Jump 
Williams  swung  himself  out,  straightened  his  tall  frame, 
and  looked  at  her. 

As  if  in  a  dream,  True  walked  slowly  to  meet  him.  Her 
face  was  without  expression,  but  she  couldn't  discipline 
her  eyes.  They  shone  like  blue  stars. 

Her  lips  trembled,  parted  on  a  faint  murmur, 
"Jump  .  .  .  you've  .  .  .  come  back!" 

"Why,"  asked  Jump,  "did  you  move  to  this  out-of-the- 
way  place?  I  had  a  time  finding  you."  He  bent  his  hand- 
some, stubborn,  red  head  in  a  jerky  nod  and  suddenly 
thrust  both  hands  in  his  pockets. 

...  So  he  wouldn't  have  to  shake  hands  with  her,  she 
guessed,  and  recollected  that  old  habit  Jump  had  of  keep- 
ing his  hands  to  himself  when  she  was  around. 

"But  you  did  find  us,"  she  breathed. 

"And  all  grown-up!"  Jump's  voice  was  slow  and  deep. 
"Last  time  I  saw  you — "  He  broke  off  and  his  eyes  were 
very  bright  under  straight  imperious  brows,  and  they  said 
silent  things  to  her. 

So  he  did  remember.  "At  the  frolic?"  A  ghost  of  a  smile 
quivered  across  her  face.  "You  danced  with  me.  But  you 
never  said  .  .  .  good-bye." 

"For  three  years  I  been  cussin'  myself  for  that,"  Jump 
said. 

"H'yuh,  Jump?"  Her  father  strolled  up,  his  hand  out. 
"Come  up,  have  a  chair."  He  shoved  the  dogs  off  the 
porch  and  they  all  sat  down,  True  on  the  top  step  since 
there  were  only  two  chairs.  "Wal  now,  how  was  the  war, 
Jump?"  High-Joe  inquired  expansively. 
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Jump's  face  hardened  and  he  shrugged,  saying  nothing. 

"Fine,  having  you  back  home,"  High-Joe  went  on. 
"Heard  from  Dover  you'd  been  offered  a  job  cropping 
on  shares  with  old  man  Snedecker.  Old  skinflint!  Watch 
out  he  don't  skin  you  out-a  your  eyeteeth." 

"My  eyeteeth  are  pretty  safe,"  drawled  Jump,  "be- 
cause I'm  not  farming  with  Mr.  Snedecker."  He  eyed 
True,  frowning  slightly  because  she  was  so  thin  .  .  . 
undernourished,  maybe.  Why,  he  could  lift  her  with 
one  hand!  A  sudden  red  touched  his  cheek  bones,  and  he 
looked  away  hastily,  conscious  of  surprise  that  anyone  so 
fragile-looking  could  cause  such  violent  commotion 
within  him. 

He  set  his  lips  firmly  and  looked  back  at  High-Joe.  "I've 
decided  to  go  into  the  lumber  business  and  make  some 
quick  money.  In  fact,  I've  leased  a  little  sawmill  down  the 
river  a  piece." 

"Sawmill!"  High-Joe  almost  swallowed  his  tobacco. 
"You  don't  know  nothing  about  lumber,  Jump.  You're 
fixin'  to  get  yourself  all  crossed  up.  Lumber's  no 
business  anymore,  the  way  they've  cut  off  the  woods. 
Timber  rights  is  expensive,  anyway.  Where  you  gonna 
get  your  trees?" 

Jump  said  slowly,  "I'm  getting  my  trees  off  the  bottom 
of  the  river." 

There  was  a  shocked  silence.  High-Joe  blinked.  Then 
he  said  carefully,  "Now  take  it  easy,  son.  We  know  you 
have  been  through  a  lot  in  the  war." 

"I'm  not  crazy,"  Jump  said  shortly.  He  got  to  his  feet. 

So  did  True,  springing  up  like  a  flame,  facing  Pop,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"You  let  Jump  alone,  Pop!  He  knows  what  he's  doing." 
Then  she  looked  up  at  Jump,  her  small  face  tilted  on  her 
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slender  neck.  "T-tell  me  about  the  trees  in  the  river, 
Jump?"  But  her  lips  trembled  because  she  was  frightened; 
and  Jump,  gazing  down  into  her  young,  valiant  face, 
suddenly  put  an  involuntary  hand  on  her  arm  and  said 
abruptly,  "Want  to  take  a  walk,  True,  over  to  Clary's?" 

She  nodded,  and  they  went  down  the  steps  together. 

Clary  was  Jump's  sister,  with  whom  he  was  staying. 
That  was  how  he'd  found  out  where  she  lived,  he  told 
her.  True  had  never  met  Clary  but  she  knew  all  about 
her,  married  to  that  Dover  Moseley  who  drank  and  shot 
up  the  countryside  periodically. 

True  sent  soft,  secret  glances  at  Jump  as  they  walked 
down  the  road,  marveling  that  he  looked  just  the  same 
after  all  this  time.  She  knew  there  was  much  that  must 
be  said,  but  both  were  content  to  walk  together  in  this 
dreamlike  silence. 

They  entered  the  woodland  bordering  the  Moseley 
farm.  It  was  deep  and  quiet,  and  their  footfalls  made  no 
sound  on  slippery  brown  pine  needles.  There  were  live 
oaks  with  sunlight  slanting  through  gray  moss  like  dim, 
blowing  rain,  and  pines  brushing  the  sky,  and  occasionally 
a  few  dusty-looking  palmettos.  Distant  sounds  came  to 
them — the  far-off  bark  of  a  dog,  a  bird  call  sent  and 
answered,  the  querulous  chatter  of  a  squirrel  overhead. 

Jump  drew  a  deep  breath,  lifting  his  head,  sniffing  the 
pine  scents  and  the  wet,  earthy  smell  of  rotting  leaves. 
The  timelessness,  the  peace,  stole  over  him  like  cool 
water.  Something  inside  him,  that  for  a  long  time  had 
been  like  a  powerful,  coiled  spring,  began  slowly  to  re- 
lax. This  was  the  only  real  world,  he  thought;  and  that 
other,  outside,  which  he  had  traveled  over  and  fought 
for,  was  just  make-believe. 

Near  the  river  they  paused  for  breath;  and  under  a 


holly  tree,  True  found  the  pale,  pinkish  stalk  of  an 
Indian  pipe,  rising  ghostlike  from  the  lush  damp  ground. 
She  exclaimed  with  delight  at  its  cameolike  beauty,  and 
knelt  beside  it.  "It  stayed  on  .  .  .  after  summer  left 
it." 

Jump  looked  down  with  interest.  "They  say  that's  a 
pirate  flower.  It  lives  off  of  other  plants." 

"In  school  they  call  it  a  par-a-site,  not  a  pirate." 

"Means  about  the  same,"  Jump  said  loftily.  "It  turns 
black  when  you  pick  it,  like  it  was  ashamed  of  itself." 

True  looked  distressed.  She  wondered  for  a  sinking  mo- 
ment if  Pop  was  a  parasite. 

"Pop  can't  help  it,  if  you  mean  him,  Jump — living  off 
of  someone  else's  land." 

Jump  said  gently,  "I  didn't  mean  him,  honey.  But  it's 
awful  important  to  have  a  place  of  your  own  that  nobody 
can  turn  you  off  of.  That's  the  only  way  to  live." 

"I  know!"  Her  eyes  shone.  "With  roots" 

Jump  nodded.  "Deep  in  the  earth." 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  agree,  as  natural  as 
finding  each  other  again.  Her  desire  for  a  home,  Jump's 
for  his  own  land  ...  it  was  as  if  their  thoughts  and 
their  hearts  flowed  together  in  the  same  pattern  like  a 
melody.  But  the  surprising  thing  was  that  Jump  could 
explain  his  feelings  to  her,  for  he  had  never  been  one  to 
talk.  She  guessed  the  war  had  changed  him,  not  realizing 
how  much  he  must  have  learned  by  close  companionship 
with  other  men,  listening  to  their  comments,  their  desires 
and  emotions,  stated  so  frankly. 

But  Jump  was  remembering  it  at  this  moment,  feeling 
a  heightened  sense  of  life.  He  had  outgrown  that  back- 
woods habit  of  stony  indifference,  just  as  True  had  out- 
grown being  a  little  girl! 
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For  an  instant  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence.  The 
scent  of  wet,  growing  things  was  all  around  as  True  knelt 
on  the  damp  earth,  where  leaves  had  fallen  for  countless 
seasons,  returning  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  sprang. 

Then  Jump  made  the  old  gesture  of  thrusting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  or  that  is,  he  started  to.  This  time  they 
stopped  in  mid-air,  and  True  saw  something  in  his  face 
that  made  her  heart  flutter  in  delicious  alarm.  She  scram- 
bled to  her  feet,  her  fascinated  eyes  on  his  tense  hands. 

"That's  what  I  want  for  us,  True,"  he  said  huskily, 
"now  that  you're  grown-up  enough  for  me  to  say  it.  The 
sawmill  and  the  trees  mean  I'm  working  toward  buying 
back  my  farm,  so  I  can  ask  your  father  for  you." 

"Yes,  Jump,"  she  whispered,  scarcely  breathing.  Then 
an  awful  thought  struck  her.  "But  Pop  might  not  let  me 
go!"  She  clasped  her  hands,  her  eyes  imploring  his  under- 
standing, "I  promised  Mom  I'd  look  out  for  Pop  and 
Low-Joe.  They've  got  no  one  but  me." 

"I'll  look  out  for  'em,"  Jump  said  shortly. 

"Pop  wouldn't  have  that.  You  know  it,  Jump."  She 
watched  his  brow  darken  and  went  cold  with  fright,  wish- 
ing passionately  that  she  weren't  so  young,  that  she  knew 
the  right  thing  to  say  or  do  to  keep  Jump. 

But  his  face  cleared.  "Let's  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
get  to  it,  honey."  He  moved  toward  her  so  purposefully 
that  True  stepped  backward  in  alarm. 

Her  hair  caught  on  the  spiked  leaves  of  a  holly  branch 
and  held  her  imprisoned.  She  jerked  wildly,  her  face 
twisted. 

Jump  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Hold  still!"  he  commanded. 
"I'll  loose  you."  His  eyes  were  bright,  but  his  hands  were 
steady  as  he  began  to  untangle  her  hair.  "The  tree's  got 
you,"  he  said  softly,  "like  it's  holding  you  fast — for  me." 
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He  bent  his  head  swiftly  and  his  lips  burned  along  the 
curve  of  her  cheek. 

True  thrust  her  hands  against  him,  felt  the  hard  knock- 
ing of  his  heart.  She  jerked  free  and  ran,  leaving  a  wisp 
of  hair  clinging  to  the  holly  branch. 

At  the  fence  she  waited  for  Jump.  He  took  his  time 
coming.  She  didn't  know  he  halted  uncertainly,  wanting 
to  pull  the  small  golden  tangle  off  the  branch  and  take 
it  with  him.  He  dismissed  the  idea.  Leave  it!  Maybe  a 
bird  would  take  it  for  a  nest.  As  he  strode  off  he  glanced 
back  as  if  he  could  see  it,  woven  like  a  thread  of  gold  in 
a  bird's  nest.  He  smiled,  liking  the  idea. 

He  was  whistling  carelessly  as  he  rejoined  True,  and 
they  walked  sedately  down  the  path  to  the  Moseley  farm. 
They  passed  fences  that  needed  mending  and  shooed  pigs 
and  chickens  from  the  sandy  road. 

Ahead  was  the  house,  as  weatherbeaten  and  gray  as 
the  moss  hanging  from  the  heavy  trees  around  it.  The 
gray  yard  was  beaten  bare  from  a  swarm  of  children. 
Clary  was  on  the  porch  holding  the  brand-new  baby. 
Over  a  side  railing  a  cornhusk  mattress,  on  which  two 
black  cats  surreptitiously  slept,  was  sunning,  and  a  flock 
of  children  played  on  the  steps. 

Clary  came  to  meet  them,  a  timid  wraith  of  a  woman 
with  sandy  hair  and  unsmiling  eyes.  But  True  couldn't  see 
anything  except  that  baby  with  red  hair  like  Jump's. 

"Clary,  this  is  my  girl,  True  Martin,"  Jump  said  di- 
rectly. "They're  the  new  family  you  told  me  about  mov- 
ing to  Fish  Hawk  Landing." 

"Howdy,  Clary,"  said  True,  shaking  hands,  and  blush- 
ing because  Jump  had  called  her  his  girl,  right  out  loud. 
"How  old  is  the  baby?"  She  wanted  to  hold  her  but 
wouldn't  dare  ask. 


"Just  three  weeks.  Things  look  like  rideout  'round  here, 
but  I'm  not  up  to  much." 

"Tell  her  the  baby's  name,"  prompted  Jump,  chuckling. 

"We  named  her  Favor,"  Clary  said,  "because  she  looks 
like  Jump — James,  I  mean — and  she  couldn't  have  a  man's 
name." 

Jump  began  ticking  the  rest  off:  "This  one's  young 
Dover  and  this  one's  Jonathan.  Tippy's  out  plowing  I 
reckon.  .  .  ."  Then  he  pulled  a  towheaded  mite  from 
behind  Clary's  skirts,  "This  little  tyke's  Vaneelya.  Clary 
got  her  name  off  a  bottle  of  cake  flavoring." 

The  children  ducked  away,  giggling  shrilly;  and  Clary 
led  True  and  Jump  up  on  the  porch  to  sit  awhile.  Jump 
immediately  took  the  baby  from  her  and  hefted  it  gently. 

"She's  awful  light-feeling,  Clary,"  he  said  surprised. 

"Give  her  a  chanct.  She's  only  been  born  three  weeks." 

Jump  frowned.  "She  don't  seem  to  have  a  very  tight 
hold  on  living  yet."  He  looked  down  at  True.  "Want  to 
hold  her?" 

True's  eyes  answered  him.  She  held  out  her  arms,  and 
he  laid  the  baby  in  them.  As  they  closed  around  the 
incredibly  light  bundle  her  heart  melted  within  her.  The 
tiny  red  head  fitted  exactly  into  the  softness  of  her  shoul- 
der; a  wisp  of  breathing  stirred  the  little  body. 

She  looked  down  enchanted.  This,  then,  was  why  she'd 
been  born.  You  had  a  dream,  far-off  and  dim,  and  you 
struggled  toward  it.  Sometimes  it  seemed  no  use,  that 
hunger  of  hers  for  a  real  home,  for  security,  for  roots 
somewhere.  But  you  didn't  get  rid  of  dreams  easily.  They 
were  like  cobwebs  that  clung  to  the  fingers  after  you  have 
brushed  and  brushed.  Her  arms  cradled  the  baby.  Here 
was  the  answer  to  all  of  it,  this  downy  head  on  her  arm 
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.  .  .  the  burning  brightness  of  Jump's  eyes  bent  upon 
her. 

As  she  rocked  gently  she  suddenly  wondered  what  had 
become  of  that  funny  old  chair  they  called  "the  baby- 
rocker."  Mom  used  to  rock  Low-Joe  in  it  when  he  was 
a  baby,  and  it  went  "clok-clok"  in  time  with  a  heart- 
beat as  she  rocked  back  and  forth.  She  remembered  Mom 
singing,  a  wordless  crooning,  and  that  other  harsh  chop- 
ping sound,  mingling  like  a  minor  chord.  Where  was  the 
baby-rocker  now?  She'd  seen  it  in  the  shed  a  while  back. 
She  must  get  it  out  and  mend  it,  paint  it  maybe  .  .  . 

She  realized  Jump  had  disappeared  inside  the  house. 
He  came  back  a  moment  later  and  held  something  out 
to  her.  "I  made  this,  True.  On  our  ship  we  fooled  around 
extra  time,  carving  things  out  of  wood.  It's  for  you." 

Clary  reached  over  for  the  baby. 

Wonderingly  True  took  the  heavy  block  of  velvety 
brown  wood,  smooth  and  polished  and  carved  cunningly 
like  a  squirrel  with  an  upstanding  curved  tail. 

"Teakwood,"  said  Jump.  "Most  outlandish  trees  grow 
out  there." 

True  held  it  carefully.  "It's  pretty." 

"It's  a  doorstop,"  he  said.  "You  stand  it  against  the 
door  to  keep  the  wind  from  slamming  it  shut.  That  little 
squirrel,  he  reminded  me  of  the  fellers  in  our  trees." 

"A — a  doorstop?"  True  was  holding  it  against  her  heart. 

He  looked  baffled  and  angry,  "When  we  get  us  a 
door!" 

She  spoke  with  gentleness,  "You  mustn't  fret,  Jump. 
Mr.  Tillotson  promised  to  let  you  buy  back  your  farm, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  He'll  hold  it  for  you." 

Jump's  face  cleared.  "I'm  coming  next  week  to  take 
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you  on  a  picnic,"  he  said,  "to  see  the  sawmill.  I'll  explain 
about  the  trees  .  .  .  and  things." 

Clary  spoke  up,  looking  worried,  "Jump,  no  tellin' 
where  Dover  is,  and  the  old  sow's  down  in  the  back  in 
the  peanut  field.  I  wish  you'd  take  a  look  at  her." 

"Sure."  Jump  sprang  up.  "We'll  all  go." 

And  so  they  did,  even  the  new  baby,  tucked  across 
Clary's  shoulder.  Jump  leaped  the  fence,  as  was  his  habit, 
which  reminded  True  how  he'd  come  by  his  nickname, 
then  he  opened  the  sagging  gate  politely  for  the  two 
girls. 

They  walked  down  into  the  field;  and  True,  hurrying 
to  keep  up  with  Jump's  long  legs,  suddenly  found  her 
hand  tucked  in  his.  The  wind  tossed  her  hair  and  from 
the  woods  a  quail  called,  sweet  and  clear,  "Bob-ivhitel" 

It  was  the  loveliest  walk  she  had  ever  had,  that  walk 
down  through  a  peanut  field  to  see  a  sick  sow. 

Clary's  boys  had  built  a  pen  around  the  sow  to  keep 
the  hogs  from  trampling  her.  A  rail  had  been  taken  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  pen,  and  through  this  space  her 
little  pigs  came  and  went.  The  sow  lay  panting  and  her 
back  legs  did  seem  useless,  although  she  had  dragged  her- 
self up  on  a  pile  of  pine  straw. 

"Reckon  she's  got  the  paints?"  Clary  asked  as  they 
stood  silently  watching  her. 

"More  likely  kidney  worms,"  Jump  said.  "I'll  send  over 
the  vet." 

True  eyed  the  hard,  dry  corncobs  scattered  about. 
"Oughtn't  we  to  cook  the  poor  thing  something  nice  and 
hot?"  she  asked  in  distress. 

Jump  chuckled.  "You  save  your  cooking  for  me, 
honey! "  Just  as  if  his  sister  knew  all  about  their  wanting 
to  marry. 
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True  blushed  furiously,  but  Clary  said  to  her,  "That's 
right.  Reckon  I'll  fix  her  a  bucket  of  hot  corn-meal  mash." 
And  True  never  knew  whether  she  meant  it  was  all 
right  for  True  to  marry  Jump  or  to  suggest  a  hot  meal 
for  the  sow. 

Dover  was  at  home  and  came  stumping  out  on  the  porch 
to  meet  them.  He  was  a  great  hulk  of  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  he'd  got  in  an  accident  at  the  little  coffeepot  sawmill  on 
the  Buck  Creek  road.  The  cats  scattered  like  black  streaks 
and  the  children  ducked  around  the  house,  as  if  the 
sound  of  his  peg  leg  was  familiar  and  menacing. 

True  looked  at  him  with  cautious  interest.  Only  last 
week  she  had  watched  the  row  of  towheaded  children 
following  him  down  a  plowed  field.  Dover  stumped  along 
making  holes  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  the  kids  followed 
putting  cabbage  plants  in  the  holes. 

But  today  Dover  was  in  a  jovial  mood  and  greeted 
True  too  warmly,  patting  her  shoulder  until  Jump  drew 
her  away  and  told  Clary  shortly  that  they  must  go. 

Jump's  scowl  was  black  as  they  went  out  the  gate,  so 
True  knew  that  Dover  must  have  been  a  little  drunk.  It 
was  said  that  when  he  got  on  a  tear  he  usually  tried  to 
take  one  of  the  children  with  him.  Once  Pop  had  seen 
him  stumbling  down  the  road,  roaring  drunk,  with  a 
baby  plastered  against  his  shoulder.  True  thought  of 
tiny  redheaded  Favor  and  shuddered.  It  was  really  fear- 
some the  way  Dover  acted. 
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CHAPTER  x 


A  week  later  True  was  packing  a  picnic  lunch  in  the 
kitchen  and  watching  Pop  and  Jump  talk  in  the  yard. 
Pop  wasn't  slumping.  He  was  standing  very  straight  and 
shaking  his  finger,  and  Jump  was  listening  and  nodding 
agreement  in  a  way  that  was  surprisingly  meek  for  Jump. 

True's  eyes  danced  because  she  could  guess  what  that 
conversation  was  about.  Jump  was  stating  his  marrying 
intentions  so  Pop  would  let  her  go  on  the  jaunt  with  him 
today.  At  first  she  had  had  a  worried  moment  for  fear 
Pop  wouldn't  let  her  go,  because  he  didn't  think  much 
of  Jump  anymore  on  account  of  that  sawmill  business. 

"Usta  think  that  boy  had  the  right  stuff  in  him,"  Pop 
had  snorted  the  other  day  after  Jump's  first  visit,  "but 
he's  turned  into  a  crackpot,  that's  what!  Of  all  the  dang- 
fool  notions — lumber  you  gotta  dive  underwater  to  get! 
Some  day  he's  gonna  meet  him  a  big  'gator  while  he's 
foolin'  round  down  in  that  river — "  Here  Pop  had  paused 
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to  chuckle  unfeelingly  at  this  funny  idea,  and  True  had 
defended  Jump  fiercely,  while  feeling  her  own  heart 
sink  lower  and  lower. 

But  this  was  a  new  and  shiny  day,  filled  with  thin  winter 
sunshine.  Happily  she  finished  packing  the  lunch — the 
biscuits  with  sausage  inside,  the  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
gingerbread.  Then  she  caught  up  her  sweater  and  hurried 
out  to  Jump. 

They  drove  off,  the  lunch  basket  between  them  on 
the  seat  of  Dover's  truck  which  Jump  had  borrowed  for 
the  day.  Just  before  they  reached  the  hard  road  they 
passed  a  station  wagon.  A  man  was  driving,  and  a  pretty 
woman  with  chestnut  hair  leaned  out  and  waved  to  True 
and  stared  with  lively  interest  at  Jump. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Jump  stiffly,  without  turning  his 
head. 

"The  Bristows,  here  for  the  week  end."  True's  voice 
was  eager.  "They're  so  nice  to  us.  Mr.  Bristow  invites 
lots  of  campany  for  hunting  trips  and  gets  Pop  and  Dover 
for  guides.  Pop  likes  that." 

As  Jump  said  nothing  she  hurried  on  nervously.  "Her 
name  is  Nancy  and  she's  so  pretty  and  young,  in  spite  of 
being  married.  Mr.  Bristow  calls  her  Nance  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  he  calls  her  .  .  .  darling."  Her  eyes  stole 
around  to  Jump's  face. 

He  was  staring  straight  ahead,  driving  down  the  high- 
way, and  he  did  not  change  expression.  But  he  put  the 
lunch  basket  on  the  floor  between  them. 

"The  Bristows  got  upset  about  us  not  going  to  school," 
True  chattered  on,  "and  gave  Pop  that  old  Ford,  if  he'd 
use  it  to  take  us  to  the  school  bus  at  the  crossroads.  So  we 
began  again  this  term." 

Jump  said  in  mock  despair,  "So  you're  not  grown-up 
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after  all!  You  ought-a  be  through  high  school  by  this 
time." 

"I  got  sidetracked,"  True  said  gravely.  "We  moved 
so  often.  Education's  important,  Jump." 

"Sure  'tis,  if  they'll  educate  you  into  being  a — a  wife!" 

True  blushed.  Then  they  both  laughed;  and  Jump, 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  road,  put  an  arm  around 
her  shoulders  and  pulled  her  over  close  to  his  side.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  back  on  the  wheel,  and  they  drove  on  not 
saying  anything.  But  she  felt  peaceful  and  relaxed  and 
not  nervous  anymore. 

They  rode  in  silence  through  rich  farmlands  on  rolling 
hillsides.  But  sometimes  the  land  was  poor,  scattered  with 
blackjacks  and  scrub  oaks,  with  round  dusty  heaps  of 
salamander  beds  thick  among  the  straggling  trees.  Once 
Jump  pointed  to  an  abandoned  sawmill  in  cutover  land. 
True  had  seen  it  from  afar,  marked  by  the  yellow  moun- 
tain of  its  sawdust  pile. 

"I  recollect  my  father  getting  raving  mad  over  just 
such  waste,  in  his  day,"  Jump  mused.  "Selfish  folks  out  to 
make  money,  cutting  back  the  woods  without  a  thought 
of  tomorrow.  They  don't  even  leave  a  mother  tree  to 
reseed  the  place." 

There  was  a  row  of  deserted  cabins  nearby,  and  True 
waved  at  three  ragged  children  playing  in  front  of  the 
only  shack  that  showed  signs  of  life.  She  shivered  at  the 
loneliness  of  the  place,  and  Jump  stared  moodily.  Sud- 
denly he  sat  up  alertly  and  touched  her  hand. 

"Look  ahead,"  he  commanded.  "I  been  saving  this  as 
a  surprise.  Reforestation  .  .  .  the  new  Florida!"  The 
road  curved  downhill  to  the  pinelands,  miles  of  flat  woods 
sweeping  to  the  horizon.  Jump  waved  triumphantly  at 
the  ranks  of  straight,  dark  trunks,  green  tops  brushing 


the  sky,  the  wind  through  them  as  murmurous  and  in- 
sistent as  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Then  the  young  pines  began,  planted  in  straight  rows 
with  great  precision  as  if  a  giant  had  laid  out  a  garden. 
True  caught  her  breath  at  the  immensity  of  the  project, 
as  they  rode  for  miles  through  a  glistering  green  wall  of 
trees. 

"That's  the  new  Florida,"  Jump  repeated,  "trying  to 
grow  back  what  was  wasted.  Better  late  than  never,  I 
reckon.  Don't  know  whether  the  lumber  men  who  are 
back  of  it  have  a  guilty  conscience,  or  whether  they'll 
sell  out  to  the  pulp  mills.  Little  spindling  pines  make  fine 
paper,  you  know." 

"Before  they  get  a  chance  to  grow!"  mourned  True. 
She  listened  as  he  told  her  of  similar  projects  all  over  the 
state,  and  she  marveled  at  how  much  he  knew.  Of  course, 
Jump  had  been  to  college,  and  to  war.  She  wondered 
which  had  taught  him  the  most. 

At  length  they  turned  off  the  highway  into  a  rutted 
track  slanting  downward  under  live  oaks  and  magnolias, 
with  a  tangle  of  vines  from  tree  to  tree.  They  bumped 
over  roots  and  dodged  stumps  as  stiff  palmetto  fronds 
crackled  against  the  sides  of  the  truck.  True  shivered  and 
drew  closer  to  Jump.  This  was  a  still,  mysterious  world 
inhabited  only  by  a  listening  rabbit,  the  flutter  of  un- 
seen birds. 

But  the  track  led  them  out  into  sunlight  again,  to  a 
low  bluff  on  the  edge  of  the  Suwannee.  Here,  where  a 
small  cove  cut  itself  into  the  river  bank  under  three 
giant  oaks,  they  sat  a  moment  gazing  out  over  the  water. 

"They  call  this  place  Tiger  Hole  Bluff,"  said  Jump.  "I 
reckon  when  there  were  tigers  and  panthers  in  these 
woods  they  came  here  at  night  to  drink." 
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True  shuddered.  "What  a  creepy  place.  Let's  go 
somewhere  else  to  eat  our  lunch." 

"But  this  is  it!"  Jump  exclaimed,  affronted.  "This  is 
my  sawmill  that  I  brought  you  to  see." 

True  gasped  and  sat  rigid,  staring  at  an  abandoned 
structure  that  stood  nearby.  It  was  a  barnlike  place  with 
sagging  roof  and  rusty  machinery.  Gray  moss  festooned 
its  eaves,  draped  itself  over  log-rack  and  carriage.  She 
clutched  Jump's  arm  as  a  snake,  liquid  as  black  water, 
flowed  from  under  the  log-rack  and  disappeared  in  the 
grass. 

"You  don't  like  it?"  Jump  said  flatly.  He  swung  him- 
self out  of  the  truck. 

She  looked  down  at  him  desperately.  She  knew  she 
had  started  all  wrong,  but  she  couldn't  help  it.  If  this 
was  his  dream,  it  was  a  forlorn  hope. 

"It — it's  different  from  what  I  expected,"  she  stam- 
mered. Then  her  chin  came  up,  grew  firm  and  she  said 
honestly,  "No,  Jump,  I  don't  like  it  .  .  .  yet.  But  maybe 
I  will  when  you  explain  it  to  me." 

The  hard  shell  of  his  defiance  melted  a  little.  Somehow 
she  knew  he  was  angry  because  he  was  troubled  within. 
He  had  got  this  idea  into  his  stubborn  head,  and  no  power 
of  hers  could  drive  it  out. 

"Come  along,"  he  said  gruffly,  "I'll  show  you  around." 

He  swung  her  down;  and  they  walked  in  silence  past 
the  sawmill  and  up  on  a  rickety  dock  where  an  old  boat, 
with  paint  flecking  off  its  cabin,  was  tied. 

"I  was  lucky,"  Jump  said,  eagerness  returning  to  his 
voice.  "This  old  cabin  boat  came  with  the  mill.  I'm  going 
to  patch  it  up  and  live  on  it  while  I'm  running  the  place." 

"Live  on  a  boat/"  True  said  faintly.  This  grew  stranger 
and  stranger. 
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"Sure.  I'm  going  to  rebuild  the  engine  so  I  can  run  it  on 
the  river."  He  glanced  at  her  uneasily  because  she  looked 
so  bewildered.  He  shook  his  head  doggedly.  "I'm  trying 
to  tell  you,  the  best  I  can!" 

"But  Jump,"  she  cried  in  protest,  "you're  a  tobacco 
farmer!  Sailing  boats  and  running  a  sawmill  just  don't 
sound  right  for  you.  You  haven't  forgotten  .  .  .  your 
farm?  And — and  me?" 

"I  forgot  nothing!"  The  red  rushed  over  his  face  as  his 
quick  temper  flared  again.  "This  is  all  a  part  of  getting 
back  the  farm.  I  didn't  expect  other  folks  to  under- 
stand .  .  .  but  I  did  you! " 

True  grasped  the  dock  railing  behind  her.  The  old 
wood  crumbled  rottenly  under  her  clenched  fingers. 
Flakes  drifted  down  to  the  water,  floated  away  as  if  they 
had  no  substance.  She  fought  back  her  habit  of  answering 
Jump  submissively.  This  was  her  world  crumbling.  .  .  . 

"Now,  Jump — just  wait  a  minute."  Her  voice  was 
steady  but  her  eyes,  very  blue  and  desperate,  held  his. 
"I  know  I  haven't  much  sense  but  .  .  .  the  money  it 
cost  to  lease  this  mill — ?  Wouldn't  it  be  enough  for  a 
down  payment  on  the  farm?" 

"Maybe,"  Jump  admitted,  his  anger  fading.  He  was 
suddenly  on  the  defensive.  "But  those  down  payments 
are  our  doivJifall.  A  few  bad  years  and  crop  failures 
would  wipe  us  out  ...  or  sickness  maybe,  the  way  my 
dad  lost  our  place  while  I  was  gone.  It  happens  to  too 
many  folks  all  the  time." 

She  nodded  sadly.  It  had  happened  to  Pop.  She  knew 
about  things  like  that. 

Jump  looked  away.  "Besides,"  he  added  constrainedly, 
"your  father  won't  let  me  marry  you  till  I  have  a  farm 
and  a  house  for  you.  .  .  .  This  is  a  gamble,  honey,  but 
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I  have  to  take  it.  You  don't  think  I  want  to  wait  years  to 
get  you,  do  you?"  He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  queer 
sort  of  urgency  that  was  both  pleading  and  demanding, 
and  his  eyes  were  tense. 

True  drew  a  trembling  breath,  gazing  down  at  the 
brown,  well-shaped  hand.  ...  A  strong  hand,  as  if  what 
it  once  took  hold  of  it  wouldn't  let  go  easily.  She  was  still 
for  the  space  of  a  heartbeat.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  in 
his;  she  smiled,  dazzled  by  the  brightness  that  came  into 
his  face. 

"Let's  climb  up  on  your  boat,  Jump,"  she  said  com- 
posedly. "I  want  to  see  if  it  has  a  kitchen.  Maybe  Pop'll 
bring  me  over  sometime  to  cook  you  a  good  meal! " 

She  found  herself  unexpectedly  charmed  with  the  tiny 
cabin,  although  it  was  dirty  and  smelled  of  fish.  It  was 
the  smallness,  the  surprising  convenience  of  shelves  of 
dishes,  the  tiny  sink  and  stove,  like  a  child's  playthings, 
that  delighted  her.  Bunks  were  built  along  each  wall, 
and  there  was  a  very  thin  table  which  opened  leaves  to 
grow  up  like  any  respectable  table. 

She  smoothed  the  faded  canvas  of  a  folding  chair  and 
smiled  at  Jump. 

"I  like  it!  I — I  wish  I  could  stay  too." 

Jump  took  a  sudden  step  toward  her. 

It  was  shadowy  in  the  cabin,  with  whorls  of  sunlight 
dancing  on  the  ceiling  from  the  water  outside.  Jump  put 
his  arms  around  her.  She  was  so  small,  so  pliant,  it  was 
as  if  he  held  a  fawn  or  some  gentle  wild  thing  of  warmth 
and  satiny  skin.  His  hands  trembled. 

Then  the  arms  around  her  tightened  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  against  the  dancing  lights  on  the  ceiling,  against  the 
brilliance  of  Jump's  gaze. 

"Your  eyes  are  blue  as  huckleberries,"  he  muttered,  al- 
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though  he  couldn't  possibly  see  them  through  the  shadow 
of  her  lashes.  Her  mouth  was  a  full  line  in  the  eerie  charm 
of  her  face  where  sun  and  shadow  flickered.  Abruptly 
Jump  lifted  her  off  her  feet,  to  press  his  mouth  against 
the  shadowy  promise  that  was  hers. 

Almost  immediately  he  put  her  down  and  pushed  her 
away,  so  suddenly  that  she  sank  down  on  a  bunk.  He 
stalked  over  to  stare  out  a  small  window. 

With  his  back  to  her  he  spoke.  "That,"  he  said  with 
emphasis,  "was  a  happenchance.  I  didn't  bring  you  out 
here  to — I  promised  your  dad — " 

The  cabin  pulsed  with  silence.  True  gazed  dizzily  at 
Jump's  rigid  back  and  her  very  bones  melted  with  tender- 
ness. She  had  never  been  alone  with  him  before  ...  so 
utterly  alone.  She  sat  limply  as  if  she  no  longer  belonged 
to  herself,  without  voice  or  power  to  move. 

But  the  silence  beat  in  her  ears  like  a  warning.  It  said 
she  had  to  move,  to  speak,  to  be  wise.  She  was  grown-up 
and  she  must  act  that  way.  She  groped  for  words,  won- 
dering frantically  what  to  say. 

She  drew  a  deep  unsteady  breath,  her  hands  gripping 
the  edge  of  the  bunk.  Then  from  somewhere  she  heard 
her  own  voice  saying  quietly,  without  a  quiver,  "Come 
and  sit  down,  Jump,  and  tell  me  the  rest  about  the  logs  in 
the  river." 

Jump  swept  aside  a  heap  of  canvas  and  sat  down. 

True  gasped,  because  under  the  canvas  was  a  hideous 
iron  head,  with  a  glass  window  where  eyes  should  be, 
leering  at  her.  She  recognized  it  with  a  fear  that  drove  her 
heart  into  her  throat. 

"What's  that  thing  doing  here?"  Her  voice  choked 
her. 

Jump  dumped  the  heavy  canvas  diving  suit  and  the 
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iron  head  on  the  floor.  "I'll  explain  about  that,  too."  His 
voice  was  calm,  and  he  did  not  sit  too  close  to  her. 

She  sat  staring  fearfully  at  the  thing.  The  suit  had  red 
boots,  an  incongruously  gay  note,  and  the  soles  were  of 
iron,  to  hold  a  man  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ...  to  hold 
him  prisoner,  drowned. 

Jump  leaned  back,  his  red  head  blazing  against  the 
dark  wall,  and  began  to  tell  her  about  the  sunken  logs 
he'd  seen  on  the  river  bottom  from  the  airplane.  .  .  . 
Hundreds  of  logs  and  they  didn't  belong  to  anybody; 
they  were  dead  and  gone  and  forgotten  and  he  was  going 
down  and  salvage  them.  They  were  the  reason  for  the 
sawmill,  the  boat,  and  the  diver's  outfit.  He'd  read  up  on 
them  in  the  library,  and  they  were  valuable  lumber  be- 
cause they  had  been  cured  by  the  river  flowing  over 
them  year  after  year,  and  because  they  were  great 
splendid  trees,  felled  long  ago  when  the  woods  were  new. 

He  explained  it  slowly  and  carefully  as  if  to  a  child.  He 
would  hire  men  and  they  would  build  a  float  with  a 
winch  on  it.  He  would  go  down  in  the  diving  suit  and 
fasten  grappling  hooks  to  the  logs,  and  the  winch  would 
pull  them  to  the  surface  and  float  them  to  the  mill.  Then 
the  mill  would  saw  them  into  lumber,  and  he  would  sell 
it  and  make  a  lot  of  money  quickly,  to  buy  back  his 
farm  ...  so  they  could  marry!  He  smiled  down  at  her. 
"This  sawmill  business  is  just  a  stopgap.  My  real  business 
is  the  land,  True,  and  always  will  be." 

Her  whole  body  was  tense  with  listening,  her  eyes  so 
still  that  not  even  the  lashes  fluttered.  She  was  staring  out 
at  the  huge  mossy  oaks  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  pines 
and  magnolias  of  this  untouched  world. 

"But  Jump  ...  all  those  trees  out  there!"  she  said  in 
a  sort  of  anguish.  "Why  should  you  risk  getting  drowned 
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to  get  them  off  the  river  bottom,  when  there's  plenty  to 
saw  up  and  sell?" 

"It  takes  money  I  haven't  got  to  lease  the  timber  rights 
to  those  trees,  honey,"  Jump  explained.  "The  logs  in  the 
river  are  free,  and  there's  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  cypress 
among  'em.  I've  already  got  a  government  permit  to 
salvage  them.  You  see,  there's  not  much  big  cypress  left 
in  all  Florida,  and  that  makes  them  more  valuable.  Most 
of  it  has  been  cut  back  to  the  deep  swamps  where  it  costs 
too  much  to  get  it  out." 

"Costs  too  much  .  .  ."  echoed  True  in  a  whisper. 
Didn't  he  realize  it  might  cost  him  his  lungs  and  breath 
and  life  to  get  them  off  the  river  bottom? 

He  was  going  on  reflectively,  "It's  curious  about 
lumber.  When  I  was  reading  up  on  it,  there  was  a  queer 
piece  about  how  in  Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  sank  oak  logs  with  lead  plates  on  'em  carrying  the 
date.  Then  a  hundred  years  later  they'd  bring  'em  to  the 
surface  and  use  'em  for  building  ships.  That's  what  water 
does  to  lumber." 

True  only  half-heard  him.  .  .  .  What  did  she  care 
about  another  century  or  folks  who  lived  in  Holland?  All 
she  cared  about  was  Jump  going  down  into  that  other 
world.  In  the  silence  the  river  made  clucking  noises 
against  the  boat;  and  she  stifled  her  protests,  knowing 
they'd  be  in  vain,  knowing  numbly  that  she'd  follow 
Jump  into  any  world. 

He  took  her  hand  gently.  "Stick  by  me,  True,  and  we'll 
get  there.  It's  a  strange  sort  of  life  to  me,  too — no  plowing, 
no  planting,  no  harvest  .  .  ."  he  stared  down  at  his 
hands,  "no  dirt  on  my  hands." 

Only  water,  she  thought.  .  .  .  Green,  smothering 
water  flowing  over  his  head.  She  pointed  to  the  diver's 
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outfit.  "But  do  you  know  how  to  use  that?"  she  asked 
fearfully. 

"Sure.  I  learned!  I  hired  myself  out  to  a  Greek  sponge 
boat  in  Tarpon  Springs  last  month.  We'd  go  fifty,  maybe 
a  hundred  miles  out  into  the  Gulf  and  I'd  put  on  one  of 
those  monkey-suits.  They'd  test  all  the  gadgets,  and 
then  I'd  take  my  wire  basket  and  hook  and  go  down  the 
ladder  over  the  side  and  gather  me  a  basketful  of  sponges," 
he  grinned  down  into  her  solemn  face,  " — 'stead  of 
eggs!" 

Then  his  own  face  sobered,  and  he  stared  at  the  water 
flowing  by  outside,  remembering  things  he  was  unable  to 
tell  her — things  about  the  wavering  green  shadows  and 
cold  strange  darkness  of  that  other  world;  how  lost  he 
had  felt  when  each  step  of  his  leaden  feet  stirred  up  silt 
and  mud  which  rose  around  him  in  lazy  dark  clouds;  when 
he  wondered  if  his  life  line  of  Manila  hemp  was  strong 
enough  to  pull  him  back  through  the  tons  of  water  above 
him. 

"Don't  know  as  I'd  want  it  as  a  steady  job,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "but  I  learned." 

Only  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  held  True  to 
reality,  lost  in  the  terror  of  his  words. 

"I  was  purely  lucky  to  get  this  outfit,"  he  went  on.  "A 
sponge  boat  put  in  for  repairs  just  as  I  was  leaving  Tarpon, 
and  they  rented  me  their  diver's  outfit  and  air  compres- 
sor for  a  while." 

Then  True  asked  her  last  question,  her  eyes  wide, 
"But,  Jump — aren't  you  afraid?" 

He  reflected  a  moment,  looking  grave.  "Some,"  he 
admitted.  He  didn't  frown  at  her  childish  question.  "But 
there  are  things  in  this  life,  honey,  that  you  want  bad 
enough — beyond  fear  or  danger.  The  courage  comes 
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from  somewhere  inside  you  to  go  through  hell  and  high 
water  to  get  'em,  if  you  want  'em  bad  enough." 

It  was  his  land  he  was  talking  about,  True  thought. 
For  a  wild  rebellious  instant  she  wished  he  wanted  her  that 
way.  But  his  land  came  first  .  .  .  she,  second.  Then  she 
put  that  vain  longing  away  from  her  forever.  This  was 
the  way  Jump  was  made,  and  she  wouldn't  have  him 
different. 

"My  land  and  you.  That's  what  I'm  working  for," 
Jump  said,  almost  as  if  he  read  her  thoughts.  But  there 
was  something  so  deep  and  quiet  in  his  voice  that  a  flood 
of  warmth  went  over  her.  And,  she  thought  shyly,  this 
might  be  Jump's  way  of  saying  he  loved  her.  He  had 
never  actually  told  her  in  words.  Perhaps  he  never 
would. 

"D'you  understand  any  better  now?" 

She  nodded,  then  drew  a  quick  breath.  "When  you 
love  a  person,  you  just  go  ahead  and  believe  in  them,  no 
matter  what." 

Jump's  face  changed.  It  looked  surprised  and  touched. 
He  hesitated  then  stared  down  at  the  hand  he  was  holding. 
"I've  never  told  you  that,  have  I?"  He  flexed  her  fingers 
carefully,  still  looking  down.  "About  loving  you,  I 
mean?" 

"No,  Jump." 

"Well,  I  do,  and  don't  you  forget  it! "  he  muttered. 

As  if  she  could  while  she  had  life  and  breath  and  a 
heart  to  beat!  Her  blood  sang  with  happiness. 

Then  Jump  sprang  up,  pointing  out  the  window,  his 
voice  buoyant,  "Old  Jeff  Watson  and  his  son  live  on  that 
farm  over  there."  She  followed  his  gaze  to  where  a  thread 
of  smoke  drifted  above  the  pines.  "They're  coming  to 
work  for  me  and  help  get  things  squared  away.  Young 


Jeff  was  an  engineer  in  the  service,  and  he'll  sure  be  use- 
ful, repairing  the  mill  and  such.  We  start  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow!"  echoed  True,  coming  back  from  her 
happy  dream. 

From  the  floor  the  iron  head  grinned  mockingly  up  at 
her,  and  outside  the  water  chuckled  against  the  side  of 
the  boat. 
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Low- joe  wheeled  his  wagon  proudly  through  the 
woods  back  of  the  cabin,  the  wheels  screeching  with  a 
pleasurable  sound.  He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  three  of 
True's  hens  who  had  taken  to  roosting  in  trees  away 
from  home.  When  he  found  one  strutting  waywardly 
among  the  scrub  palmettos,  he  shooed  it  home  in  a 
hoarse,  manly  voice  like  Pop's. 

As  the  wagon  screeched  around  a  clump  of  young 
pines,  Low-Joe  heard  something  even  sweeter  and 
stopped  to  listen.  Someone  was  singing,  and  it  was 
prettier  than  the  song  of  the  meadow  lark  or  the  clear 
whistle  of  a  mockingbird.  He  picked  up  his  wagon 
bodily,  lugging  it  in  his  arms  to  keep  it  quiet,  and  crept 
nearer. 

The  Bristows'  station  wagon  stood  under  the  pines  in 
the  faintly  marked  road,  and  near  it  a  man  on  a  camp- 
stool  was  painting  a  picture  of  a  big  old  oak  that'd  been 
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blown  down  by  a  storm.  An  old  beat-up  tree,  of  all 
things! 

A  woman  in  a  pink  sweater  and  skirt  was  sitting  nearby 
on  a  stump  singing  softly  to  herself. 

Low-Joe  knew  immediately  that  they  were  the  Bris- 
tows,  although  he'd  never  been  this  close  to  them  be- 
fore. Pop  had  said  he'd  skin  him  if  he  went  near  their 
cabin,  because  city  folks  didn't  like  children.  He  wasn't 
to  make  noise  or  bother  them,  or  above  all  take  anything 
from  them,  because  the  Martins  didn't  accept  charity. 

Suddenly  the  woman  stopped  singing  and  said: 
"Hello!"  Low-Joe  dropped  the  wagon  in  fright.  She  got 
up  and  came  slowly  toward  him.  He  wanted  to  run  but 
could  only  stand  there,  petrified. 

Then  she  smiled  at  him.  "Can't  you  say  'hello,'  too?" 

The  smile  reached  across  time  and  distance  to  remind 
him  of  the  young  schoolteacher  last  year,  who  had 
smiled  at  him  the  month  he  went  to  school.  He'd  been  too 
tongue-tied  to  say  a  word  the  entire  time  he  was  there; 
he  had  just  sat  and  listened,  entranced.  Then  Pop  had 
needed  him  on  the  farm,  so  he  stopped  school  for  more 
important  work — walking  down  rows  of  tobacco,  pick- 
ing off  fat  green  worms  and  dropping  them  into  a  can  of 
kerosene. 

Now  he  blinked  at  the  lady  with  the  same  excited  feel- 
ing, even  as  he  began  moving  slowly  backward  in  silent 
retreat. 

"You're  the  little  Martin  boy,  aren't  you?"  Nancy 
Bristow  asked  persuasively.  He  nodded,  and  she  added, 
"That's  a  fine  wagon.  I'll  bet  you  made  it  yourself?" 

He  turned  hastily  to  go,  but  the  wagon  caught  on  a 
root.  He  yanked  it  vigorously,  and  one  wheel  jerked 
off. 
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He  stared  down  in  horror,  conscious  of  a  warm  voice, 
a  warm  face  bending  down  to  him.  He  shut  his  eyes  as 
tears  welled  up,  and  his  head  felt  hot  and  bursting. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  shrilling  out:  "Now  lookit 
what  you  went  and  done!" 

Then  he  clapped  a  hand  over  his  mouth  in  terror,  real- 
izing it  was  his  own  voice  he  had  heard. 

A  light  hand  fell  on  his  arm,  patted  it;  but  the  warm 
voice  merely  said,  "Charles,  we  need  a  pocketknife  for 
repairs,  please." 

Above  the  thunder  of  his  heart,  Low-Joe  heard  the 
man's  voice  in  casual  friendliness,  "What's  your  name, 
son?" 

The  wind  in  the  long  grass  was  no  louder  than  his 
whisper:  "Low-Joe  Martin." 

The  man  came  over  and  squatted  down  beside  him 
and  examined  the  broken  wheel.  He  took  out  a  pocket- 
knife  that  suddenly  flew  open  in  a  magic  way  when  the 
man  pressed  a  button  on  the  handle. 

Low-Joe  gazed  at  the  knife  in  alarm  and  fascination. 
Then  he  found  himself  squatting  beside  the  man  as  he 
began  to  fix  the  wheel  back  on  the  axle. 

No  one  said  anything.  From  under  his  lashes  Low-Joe 
saw  the  lady  go  back  to  the  stump  under  a  tree.  She  began 
humming  a  tune,  and  her  eyes  were  smiling  at  him.  After 
a  moment  she  began  to  sing. 

Low-Joe's  head  turned  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet.  Soft 
but  clear  the  drowsy  words  of  an  old  song  came  from 
her  parted  lips.  Her  head  was  tilted  back  against  the 
tree,  and  a  wild  grapevine  blowing  in  the  wind  threw 
lacy  shadows  across  her  face. 

Low-Joe  had  heard  the  song  before.  It  was  "Old  Black 
Joe."  Sometimes  Pop  used  to  play  his  fiddle  and  sing  it  in 


his  harsh  strong  voice.  But  he'd  never  heard  it  like  this,  to 
make  his  heart  lift  and  struggle  as  if  it  wanted  to  leap 
right  out  of  his  body. 

She  stopped  singing  and  smiled  so  charmingly  at  him, 
that,  without  knowing  it,  Low-Joe  smiled  back  ...  a 
smile  beginning  slowly  with  his  mouth  and  deepening  in 
his  eyes,  which  were  gray  as  rain  under  straight,  black, 
stormy  brows.  Low-Joe's  smiles  were  scarce,  but  he  did 
a  thorough  job  when  he  got  going. 

Watching  him,  the  lady  suddenly  hugged  her  knees  in 
delight  and  began  another  song,  this  time  a  gay  one  called: 
"Oh,  Susanna!" 

Low- Joe's  eyes  clung  to  her  face.  Light  and  color, 
scent  and  sound  enveloped  him.  If  he  looked  away  a 
minute  it  would  all  vanish,  like  dreams  did.  A  leaf  floated 
down  and  fell  on  his  hand.  Slowly  his  fingers  relaxed 
and  the  wagon  rope  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Then  she  paused.  "You  like  music,  don't  you,  Low- 
Joe?" 

He  nodded. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  these  songs?" 

He  looked  so  alarmed  that  she  said  quickly,  "I  like 
boys.  I  haven't  any,  you  know.  Just  a  dog  named 
Freckles." 

"He  barked  at  me."  The  words  were  a  whisper. 

"I'll  tell  him  not  to."  She  looked  stern.  "I'll  tell  him 
you're  my  friend." 

Low-Joe  knew  warmth  yet  emptiness  inside  him,  as  if 
his  heart  had  gone  somewhere  and  he  didn't  have  it  any 
longer.  But  he  ought  to  run  away  because  these  folks 
were  the  Bristows,  and  Pop  had  laid  down  the  law  about 
bothering  them. 

The  lady  went  over  to  the  car  and  took  a  paper  bag  out 
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of  the  glove  compartment.  It  was  the  kind  of  bag  that 
came  from  a  store  and  she  opened  it  carelessly. 

"Here's  something  that  Charles  used  to  fool  around 
with.  Somebody  ought  to  use  it." 

Low-Joe  gasped  as  she  held  out  the  finest  mouth  harp 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  long  and  silvery  with  sharps  and 
flats  like  the  one  in  the  mail-order  catalogue;  and  it  looked 
quite  new,  not  at  all  as  if  Charles  Bristow  had  fooled 
with  it. 

"It's  like  the  one  in  the  Wish  Book! "  he  exclaimed.  He 
put  out  his  hand  longingly  then  dropped  it  and  his  cheeks 
grew  red:  "  'Tain't  .  .  .  ch-charity  ?" 

Nancy  Bristow  looked  astonished,  but  her  husband 
answered  smoothly,  "No,  indeed  .  .  .  not  at  all!  You'd 
be  doing  us  a  favor  to  use  the  old  thing.  So  it  won't — er — 
get  rusty." 

Low-Joe's  hand  shook  as  he  took  the  harp  and  put  it  to 
his  lips  and  drew  out  a  high  sweet  trembling  chord. 

"There's  a  paper  telling  you  how  to  play  it."  Nancy 
took  a  pamphlet  from  the  bag.  "See,  the  first  song  is  'Oh, 
Susanna!'  You  learn  it  and  we'll  sing  it  together." 

Pop'd  skin  him,  thought  Low-Joe,  then  stubbornly 
closed  his  mind  on  the  thought.  He  looked  up  at  her 
shyly,  and  their  eyes  met.  Something  seemed  to  flow  be- 
tween them,  lighter  than  the  wind,  softer  than  the  thin 
spring  air  .  .  .  funny  that  he  could  see  or  hear  nothing 
yet  be  so  sure  about  something  being  there. 

Then  he  felt  a  confusion  and  a  terrible  urgency  to  go, 
to  get  away  from  these  folks  who  made  him  feel  queer 
and  different  and  who — sure  as  gun's  iron — would  get 
him  into  trouble  with  Pop. 

He  took  the  pamphlet  and  shoved  it  inside  his  shirt. 
Then,  clutching  the  mouth  harp,  he  seized  the  wagon 
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rope  and  went  hastily  down  the  path.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  say  "Thank  you,"  or  even  "Good-bye."  He 
trudged  off  without  looking  back;  but,  oddly,  his  steps 
lagged,  conscious  of  that  queer  current,  as  strong  as  the 
one  in  the  river  pulling  at  him. 

The  dusk  was  chilly,  and  Low-Joe  snuggled  down  in 
his  favorite  nook  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  where  his 
black  cat,  Midnight,  lived  in  a  box  with  her  two  kittens 
that  Jump  had  named  One  O'Clock  and  Two  O'Clock. 

When  True  came  in  from  her  jaunt  with  Jump  she 
saw  his  drowsy  head  leaning  against  the  warm  brick 
chimney  while  he  polished  a  silvery  object  against  the 
black  cat's  fur. 

"What  you  got  there,  Joey?"  she  asked  quickly. 

He  blinked,  wide  awake,  then  glanced  cautiously  about 
for  Pop  before  he  brought  out  the  mouth  harp. 

"Lookit,  True!"  His  eyes  shone.  "She  gave  it  to  me." 

True's  mouth  flew  open.  "You  didn't  ask  for  it?" 

"No,  honest,  True!"  His  eyes  implored  her.  "  'Tain't 
no  harm  in  it.  They  said  it  wasn't  ch-charity.  They  said 
it  was  an  old  one.  You'll  not  tell  Pop,  True?" 

"Old!  It's  brand  spanking  new!"  Then  she  said  un- 
willingly, "Better  keep  it  hid,  or  Pop'll  surely  skin  you! 
Now  go  fetch  me  some  wood  for  my  stove.  I've  got 
supper  to  get." 

As  he  ducked  out,  relieved,  True  tied  on  her  apron,  but 
the  dreamy  look  returned  to  her  eyes.  She  was  too  happy 
to  discipline  anybody  tonight,  and  anyway  she  couldn't 
tell  Pop  because  she  was  as  guilty  as  Low-Joe.  She,  too, 
had  fallen  to  the  soft-voiced  charm  of  young  Mrs.  Bris- 
tow. 

It  had  happened  weeks  ago  before  Jump's  return  from 
war.  True  was  moodily  searching  the  woods  for  the  old 


Dominecker  hen,  who  was  stealing  a  nest  somewhere, 
when  she  met  Mrs.  Bristow  walking  through  the  pines. 
True  had  tried  to  turn  away,  answering  shortly  the  young 
woman's  friendly  greeting. 

But  Nancy  Bristow  had  persisted,  her  eyes  on  True's 
thin,  sensitive  face. 

"I'm  sure  I  heard  your  hen  cackling  most  triumphantly 
down  this  way." 

She  had  walked  along  beside  her  while  True  watched 
her  through  lowered  lashes,  her  sea-blue  eyes  daring  this 
city  woman  to  feel  sorry  for  her  faded  dress,  her  worn 
shoes. 

Nancy  had  not  even  noticed  them  because  she  was 
thinking:  She  has  lovely  eyes  if  she  weren't  so  unhappy 
looking  .  .  .  they  tip  up  at  the  corners  like  a  wood 
nymph's  or  a  water-dryad's.  And  she  went  on  talking  in 
her  quiet,  unhurried  voice  about  things  they  wanted  to 
do  on  the  place,  flowers  to  plant  .  .  .  what  kind  of 
rosebushes  would  True  suggest  for  this  soil? 

Then  they  heard  the  old  hen  cackling  near  the  twisted 
pine  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Down  in  the 
blasted  tree  trunk  True  found  a  nest;  and,  to  her  delight, 
there  were  seven  eggs  in  it. 

Nancy  loaned  her  her  scarf  to  carry  them  in,  because 
eggs  were  precious.  Afterward  True  wondered  how  she 
had  dared  carry  eggs  in  that  scarf,  for  it  was  as  satiny  as 
a  rose  petal  and  smelled  as  sweet.  She  kept  it  hidden  lest 
Pop  give  her  "down-the-country"  for  being  so  bold  and 
forward,  and  the  next  day  she  pressed  it  carefully  and 
returned  it. 

But  the  Bristows  were  gay  and  friendly,  and  it  was  hard 
to  keep  your  distance  with  them.  They  laughed  a  lot 
and  had  extravagant  ideas  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  on 
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the  place,  ideas  that  fascinated  Pop  although  he  shook  his 
head  over  them. 

They  offered  the  Martins  the  use  of  the  radio  in  their 
cabin  while  they  were  gone,  but  Pop  wouldn't  hear  of 
going  inside.  However,  of  an  evening  he'd  turn  it  on; 
then  he  and  True  and  Low-Joe,  with  the  dogs  huddled 
against  them  for  warmth,  would  sit  outside  on  the  steps 
in  the  chill  dusk,  listening  entranced  to  music  and  far-off 
voices.  Beyond  that  Pop  would  not  go,  and  True  knew 
that  he'd  whale  the  tar  out  of  Low-Joe  if  he  found  out 
about  the  mouth  harp. 

Dusk  had  fallen  and  a  few  pale  stars  hung  in  the  milky 
sky.  Low-Joe  pressed  the  harp  inside  his  shirt.  It  was 
cold  against  his  stomach,  and  it  bumped  up  and  down  in 
a  pleasurable  way  as  he  walked.  He  wandered  dreamily 
on  beyond  the  woodpile,  forgetting  True's  stove  as  he 
slipped  through  the  trees  out  of  sight  of  the  cabin. 

He'd  just  practice  a  little  before  Pop  came  home,  then 
he'd  hide  the  harp  in  the  henhouse  under  the  nest  with 
the  china  doorknob  in  it.  Not  even  the  hens  went  near  that 
nest.  He  sat  down  upon  a  stump. 

The  keyboard  was  cool  against  his  mouth,  and  he  drew 
out  a  high  clear  note.  Then  he  began  to  practice  that 
lilting  song.  Sweet  and  shrill  the  notes  rose  to  disturb  the 
sleepy  chirpings  of  the  birds  in  the  trees  above. 

"Oh,  Susanna!  Oh,  don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I've  come  from  Alabama  wid  my  banjo  on  my  knee  .  .  ." 

The  twilight  deepened  as  he  played,  and  the  dogs 
scratched  sleepily  in  the  long  grass.  Suddenly  they  lifted 
their  heads  and  growled.  The  growl  changed  to  a  wel- 
coming bark;  they  sprang  up,  tails  wagging. 
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Low-Joe's  mouth  grew  stiff  against  the  keyboard  as 
Pop  strode  through  the  dusk,  scowling  down  at  him. 

"A  fine  way  you  bring  in  wood!"  He  saw  the  harp. 
"What  you  got  there?  Where'd  you  get  that  thing?" 

Low-Joe  stared  hopelessly  up  into  the  lean  hard  face. 

"She  gave  it  to  me."  It  wasn't  necessary  to  explain  who 
"she"  was. 

"After  I  told  you  not  to  put  your  foot  on  their  place!" 
Pop's  face  darkened  with  rage.  "You  contrary  young 
'un!  Want  to  get  th'owed  out-a  this  job?" 

He  snatched  the  mouth  harp  from  the  nerveless  hand 
and  flung  it  away  with  all  his  force.  It  rose  in  a  wide  arc, 
shining  an  instant  in  the  starlight,  and  the  wind  went 
through  it  in  a  sort  of  mournful  chord  as  it  fell  somewhere 
in  the  darkness. 

They  stood  in  utter  silence,  the  dogs  panting  at  their 
feet.  Low-Joe  did  not  cry.  Not  aloud.  But  tears  ran  slowly 
down  his  face  as  if  they  were  squeezed  out  of  his 
heart. 

Pop's  harsh  angry  breathing  grew  quieter.  He  stared 
down  at  Low-Joe.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  away  and 
stomped  off,  his  long  legs  crashing  violently  through  the 
underbrush. 

Low-Joe  could  not  move.  It  was  as  if  a  blow  had 
stunned  him. 

After  a  while  he  saw  a  light  flickering  through  the 
trees.  It  was  Pop  with  a  lantern.  He  had  come  back. 

He  called  sharply  to  the  dogs.  Then  he  said  to  Low- 
Joe,  and  his  voice  sounded  a  little  rusty,  "You  got  sharp 
eyes,  son  .  .  ." 

So  Low-Joe  followed  him,  too. 

It  took  them  a  full  hour  to  find  the  mouth  harp  in  the 
windy  darkness.  It  was  wet  and  muddy,  and  Pop  cleaned 


it  off  carefully  with  his  shirt-tail  while  Low-Joe  held  the 
lantern. 

"Right  nice  one,  ain't  it?"  Pop  muttered. 

Low-Joe  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "I  can  almost  play 
'Oh,  Susanna/  " 

"Let's  hear  you."  Pop  sat  down  on  a  log,  the  lantern 
at  his  feet.  There  seemed  nothing  strange  about  stopping 
for  music  in  the  dark  woods. 

Low-Joe's  hands  shook  as  he  put  the  harp  to  his  mouth. 
It  seemed  to  throb  in  his  hand  as  if  it  would  tell  him 
things  .  .  .  that  music  was  a  dream,  a  heart,  a  voice  and 
you  couldn't  hide  it;  you  couldn't  lose  it,  not  even  in 
darkness.  He  cupped  his  cold  fingers.  Shrill  and  clear 
the  notes  poured  forth  up  toward  the  dark  sky,  toward 
the  bright  stars. 

Pop  sat  listening,  nodding  his  head,  keeping  time,  re- 
laxing in  pure  pleasure  at  the  sound. 

"Leave  me  try  it,"  he  said  finally.  "  'Tain't  as  good  as 
my  fiddle—" 

"Where'd  your  fiddle  go,  Pop?" 

The  man's  haunted  gray  eyes  in  the  hollows  of  his 
gaunt  face  met  the  boy's.  He  reflected  a  moment  then 
shrugged. 

"When  Mom  was  sick  we  needed  a  regular  doctor,  son. 
And  they  cost  money." 

Low-Joe  pondered  this  with  a  queer  empty  feeling 
because  now  Mom  was  gone  and  so  was  the  fiddle,  and 
none  of  it  had  done  any  good. 

Then  Pop  sighed  and  went  on  awkwardly,  "Reckon  I 
been  worryin'  too  much  about  keeping  this  new  place, 
son.  We  been  put  off  farms  on  account  of  bad  crops  or 
hogs  gettin'  cholera — things  I  purely  couldn't  help — " 

"  'Ceptin'  that  time,"  Low-Joe  interrupted  eagerly, 
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"you  fixed  the  bull  calf  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon  and 
it  died.  'Member,  Pop?" 

"Nature  gets  cantankerous  sometimes,"  Pop  said  frown- 
ing. "I  got  right  outdone  with  Providence  about  that 
bull  calf!  But  if  we  get  put  off  this  place  'cause  you  kids 
was  a  nuisance  .  .  .  Well,  we'd  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  ourselves."  He  added  ruminatingly,  "I  declare,  I 
must  be  gettin'  old.  First  time  I  ever  liked  a  place  in  such 
a  way." 
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CHAPTER  » 


In  the  past,  sunrise  had  always  found  Jump  in  the  field, 
plowing  through  the  stinging  sweetness  of  a  chill  dawn. 
But  now  his  world  had  turned  strange.  Sunrise,  these 
days,  saw  him  sliding  down  through  the  opalescent  depths 
of  the  river.  And  no  matter  how  glowing  the  water 
seemed  on  the  surface,  in  the  depths  it  became  a  world  of 
wavering  shadows  without  sound. 

He  was  almost  glad  it  was  raining  this  morning,  so 
there'd  be  no  chance  of  working  in  the  field  even  if  he 
were  free  to  do  so.  But  his  mind  went  back  longingly  to 
the  Watsons'  neat  acres,  greener  than  ever  in  the  rain. 
He  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  boat  and  watched  Old  Jeff 
Watson  and  his  son  and  Lige,  their  colored  field  hand, 
coming  down  the  slope. 

Old  Jeff  was  a  tall,  bony  man  with  stooped  shoulders 
and  an  uncanny  knowledge  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  education.  Aided  by  Young  Jeff's  mechanical  skill, 
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they  had  rebuilt  the  sawmill,  salvaged  rusty  machinery, 
and  installed  new  parts.  The  dock  had  been  patched  up 
and  the  boat  repaired.  The  Watsons  had  been  fine  help 
in  transforming  the  place  into  a  going  concern,  and  they 
and  Jump  had  become  staunch  friends  in  the  process. 

Jump  untied  the  float  and  let  it  drift  out  into  the  cur- 
rent. He  was  especially  proud  of  that  float,  made  of  half 
a  dozen  oil  drums  lashed  together,  with  a  platform  on 
top.  A  winch,  for  pulling  the  logs  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  was  mounted  on  the  platform;  and  there  were 
chains  to  secure  the  logs  and  float  them  back  to  the  saw- 
mill. His  job  seemed  simple:  merely  going  below  with 
grappling  hooks  and  locating  the  sunken  logs  on  the 
river  bottom. 

They  had  been  salvaging  for  a  week,  now.  Jump 
frowned,  his  nerves  tightening.  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  much  he  had  to  learn  about  this  job.  The  logs  were 
easily  located,  and  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  them. 
But  there'd  been  a  number  of  small  mishaps  which  could 
have  been  serious,  had  it  not  been  for  the  calm  efficiency 
and  quick  orders  of  Young  Jeff  with  his  Navy  training. 

Jump  hastily  dismissed  these  memories,  remembering 
only  the  high  screech  of  the  sawmill  biting  through  his 
first  salvaged  log  and  the  heavy  rumbling  of  his  first 
truckload  of  cypress  on  its  way  to  the  lumberyard  at 
Hayesville.  His  fantastic  scheme  seemed  to  be  working 
out  .  .  .  unless  something  happened.  And  if  anything 
did  happen  he  thought,  feeling  exultant  and  powerful, 
he  could  handle  it. 

Now  the  three  men  reached  the  dock  and  climbed  over 
onto  the  boat. 

"You  ain't  fixin'  to  dive  in  this  murk?"  demanded  Old 
Jeff  uneasily. 


He  watched  Jump,  who  was  carefully  pouring  gasoline 
into  the  tank  of  the  small  air  compressor.  "You  can't  see 
any  logs  in  this  pea  soup,  son." 

"You  can't  see  much  in  thirty  feet  of  water,  either," 
Jump  retorted.  "We  can't  delay  our  lumber  shipments 
for  a  little  rain,  Mr.  Watson." 

Old  Jeff  shook  his  head  silently  over  such  stubbornness 
but  said  no  more.  He  helped  Lige  lay  out  the  diving  hose 
and  Manila  life  line,  stretching  them  snakelike  along  the 
deck  ready  for  use. 

Lige  always  got  bug-eyed  over  the  diving  prepara- 
tions, there  being  something  awesome  and  supernatural 
about  a  man  being  able  to  walk  underwater  as  well  as  on 
on  top  of  the  earth.  He  watched  now  in  fascination  as 
Jump  started  the  air  compressor;  and  he  and  Young  Jeff 
listened,  nodding  when  they  were  satisfied  at  its  steady 
beat. 

"Better  brief  Paw  and  Lige  again  about  this  contrap- 
tion," Young  Jeff  said  casually. 

Jump  nodded.  As  they  tested  the  various  gadgets,  he 
patiently  explained  the  work  of  each.  He  sensed  the  fear 
of  these  faithful  but  untrained  assistants,  who  well  knew 
that  his  life  was  in  their  hands  when  he  went  below.  His 
voice  was  quiet,  his  face  serious,  as  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  his  lines  taut  and  of  bringing  him 
back  to  the  surface  in  a  series  of  short  rises,  to  allow  for 
decompression.  On  his  first  dive,  in  their  zeal  to  get  him 
back  to  safety,  Old  Jeff  and  Lige  had  reeled  him  in  so 
swiftly  he  almost  blacked  out. 

Now  Lige  started  the  engine;  and  the  boat  backed  into 
the  current,  towing  the  float  after  it,  and  chugged  slowly 
upstream.  The  rain  fell  quietly,  veiling  trees  and  banks 
in  a  gray  mist.  It  stroked  Jump's  face  with  chill  fingers. 
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They  reached  the  spot  where  Jump  had  found  the  first 
cache  of  logs  then  went  farther  along  before  they 
dropped  anchor.  As  the  winch  floated  slowly  down- 
stream the  length  of  its  towrope,  Jump  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  would  be  just  over  the 
spot. 

He  stared  down  at  the  gray  water  with  secret  mis- 
givings. There  was  no  sound  but  the  faint  rustle  of  the 
rain.  There'd  be  no  reflected  sunlight  this  time,  filtering 
down  in  dancing  waves,  making  an  oddly  beautiful 
world.  But  his  cant  hook  would  find  the  logs  even  if  he 
couldn't  see  them. 

He  climbed  into  the  stiff,  canvas-covered  rubber 
diving  suit;  and  Young  Jeff  settled  the  copper  breastplate 
over  his  shoulders,  then  the  heavy  iron  helmet.  He  braced 
himself  so  as  not  to  be  twisted  off  his  feet  as  Jeff,  with  a 
heave,  locked  the  helmet  onto  the  breastplate.  They  tested 
the  air-inlet  valve  and  the  exhaust  valve. 

"Everything  works,"  Young  Jeff  shouted  cheerfully, 
as  if  surprised,  and  helped  Jump  over  the  boatside  and 
down  the  ladder. 

The  flat,  gray  surface  of  the  water  parted  to  let  him 
through.  He  sank  slowly.  The  visibility  was  so  poor  that 
the  boat's  hull  above  his  head  disappeared  almost  im- 
mediately. Fish  darted  past;  and  gray-green  shapes,  loom- 
ing and  dissolving  around  him,  made  him  feel  lonely  and 
lost.  The  stream  of  air  bubbles  from  his  helmet  was  a 
frail  chain  linking  him  to  that  upper  world. 

At  last  his  feet  sank  into  sand,  found  firmness.  He 
signaled  that  he  was  on  the  bottom  and  walked  laboriously 
forward  through  a  meadow  of  eelgrass.  A  current  pour- 
ing up  from  some  hidden  spring  gave  the  water  a  milky 
hue  and  tugged  at  his  legs. 
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He  struggled  to  maintain  his  sense  of  direction  through 
the  wavering  shadows  of  the  eelgrass,  feeling  disembodied, 
not  alive  any  longer.  Hastily  he  summoned  True's  face 
to  his  mind;  a  sudden  terrible  longing  for  her  had  come 
over  him. 

He  often  saw  True  when  he  was  below.  It  was  as  if 
she  thought  of  him  constantly,  as  if  she  were  close  to  him 
down  here  where  death  lurked.  Once,  when  he  stumbled 
over  a  root  and  had  that  panicky,  trapped  feeling,  her 
face  came  instantly  and  steadied  his  nerves. 

Now  he  stood  perfectly  still  and  thought  of  her  very 
hard.  And  oddly  this  time  he  saw  her  as  she  had  been  that 
day  at  Clary's,  rocking  the  baby,  the  small  red  head 
against  her  young  shoulder,  her  yellow  hair  falling  for- 
ward along  the  curve  of  her  cheek  .  .  .  someday,  she 
would  be  rocking  their  own  baby!  His  blood  tingled, 
rushing  through  him  in  a  warm,  comforting  flood,  and 
he  began  to  move  forward  confidently,  sounding  for 
logs. 

Clouds  of  silt  arose  as  he  jabbed  with  his  cant  hook. 
The  visibility  grew  worse.  Then  suddenly  the  hook  held 
fast;  and  he  bent  over  clumsily,  feeling  the  softness  of  the 
moss  that  coated  the  great  log. 

He  jerked  the  guideline  fastened  to  his  belt,  a  signal 
he  was  ready  for  the  grappling  hooks.  Young  Jeff 
promptly  sent  them  down  on  their  steel  cable.  Jump 
clamped  them  securely  around  the  log,  recovered  his 
hook,  and  backed  cautiously  away  from  the  spot. 

"O.K.!  Pull  her  up!"  he  called  through  his  signal  phone 
when  he  had  reached  a  safe  distance. 

Immediately  the  water  began  swirling;  currents  boiled 
up  and  it  became  darker  than  ever  as  the  log  stirred  in  its 
age-old  sleep.  Relief  that  his  part  of  the  work  was  over 
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surged  through  Jump.  Young  Jeff  and  Lige,  manning  the 
winch,  were  taking  over  on  the  float. 

He  watched  the  enormous  dark  shadow  of  the  log 
drift  slowly  upward  like  some  fantastic  monster.  Silt  and 
currents  subsided  lazily.  Skirting  the  patch  of  eelgrass 
for  quicker  movement,  he  began  to  move  back  toward  the 
anchored  boat. 

But  suddenly  the  river  bottom  turned  soft  and  slid 
away  under  his  feet.  Then  he  stepped  off  into  nothing- 
ness, spinning  downward  into  the  inky  blackness  of  a 
sinkhole.  His  arms  thrashed  out,  his  leaden  feet  felt  wildly 
for  a  foothold  as  he  sank  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  . 

He  felt  a  terrific  jerk  as  his  life  line  played  out.  A 
hideous  fear  swept  him  .  .  .  would  the  line  hold,  or 
would  it  snap  under  the  strain?  In  the  horror  of  being 
trapped,  his  laboring  heart  cried  out  despairingly, 
"True  .  .  .  True!  Help  me!" 

As  if  in  answer  there  came  to  him  the  eerie  sound  of 
Old  Jeff's  drawl:  "What  say?" 

And  Jump,  hanging  helpless  as  a  hooked  fish,  remem- 
bered his  signal  phone,  forgotten  in  the  shock  of  disaster. 
A  sudden  calmness  descended  upon  him.  He  ceased  his 
wild  struggles,  which  might  only  make  matters  worse, 
although  the  relief  of  hearing  a  human  voice  through 
this  nightmare  almost  unmanned  him. 

"I've  fallen  in  a  hole!"  he  gasped. 

And  down  through  the  blackness  came  Old  Jeff's 
grumble,  "You're  in  a  hole  all  the  time,  seems  to  me." 

"Take  me  up!"  Jump  shouted  and  was  deafened  by  the 
harshness  of  his  own  imprisoned  voice.  Icy  perspiration 
poured  down  his  face. 

"Well,  gimme  time,"  came  back  that  blessedly  casual 
drawl.  "Take  it  easy,  son." 
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The  water  around  him  swirled  uneasily  as  inch  by  inch 
he  began  his  ascent.  Caught  in  a  current,  he  revolved  gid- 
dily for  a  moment. 

Then  the  darkness  began  to  lighten;  and  suddenly  there 
was  True's  face  again,  drifting  toward  him,  lips  parted, 
eyes  shining.  And  he  thought  chokingly  that  it  was  really 
she  who  had  saved  him  because,  when  he  called  her  name 
in  despair,  the  signal  phone  answered  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  senses.  He  wished  he  could  tell  her  but  he 
knew  he  never  would.  She  was  fearful  enough  over  this 
venture.  He  mustn't  burden  her  already  troubled  heart. 
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CHAPTER  m 
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Perched  on  the  split  rail  fence  and  swinging  her  heels, 
Nancy  Bristow  observed  her  small  world.  There  were  a 
lot  of  things  she  liked  about  it.  The  sun  on  her  hair,  for 
one;  Charles  painting  happily  on  the  riverbank  for  an- 
other; and  for  a  third,  the  fact  that  she  had  at  last  won 
over  those  shy,  silent  children  in  the  caretaker's  cabin. 

She  was  as  proud  of  that  conquest  as  any  she  had  ever 
made,  for  she  was  a  friendly,  lighthearted  creature  who 
couldn't  bear  not  to  be  liked  by  everybody. 

She  gazed  about,  pleased  at  the  neat  look  of  the  place. 
It  had  been  badly  run-down  when  Charles  bought  it. 
She  had  wondered,  dismayed,  at  his  selection  of  the  dis- 
mal spot;  but  she  had  sensed  his  need  to  escape  from  some- 
thing— the  city,  their  friends,  his  office.  It  was  odd  how 
contented  he  seemed  when  they  were  here.  And  he  had 
taken  up  his  painting  again  .  .  .  yes,  everything  looked 
fine  except  that  straggly  field  of  dead  trees  on  the  slope 
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beyond  the  Martins'  cabin.  On  an  impulse  she  called  to 
High-Joe  who  was  crossing  the  yard. 

"Yes,  ma'am?"  He  came  ambling  over  with  his  loose- 
jointed  gait,  his  deep-set  somber  eyes  looking  everywhere 
except  at  her  glowing  face.  He  jerked  awkwardly  at  his 
old  felt  hat,  which  only  jammed  it  firmer  on  his  head 
instead  of  lifting  it. 

"I  wish  you'd  clean  out  that  field  over  there,"  Nancy 
said,  "when  you  have  time,  High-Joe.  Cut  down  the 
weeds  and  all  those  dead  little  trees  and  burn  them." 

High-Joe's  face  changed  in  consternation. 

"Why,  they  ain't  dead,  ma'am  ...  all  those  trees! 
They're  pee-can  trees.  They'll  bud  out  in  a  month  or 
more.  Give  'em  a  little  fertilizer  and  sprayin'  and  you'll 
get  you  a  nice  crop  of  nuts." 

She  smiled  in  disbelief.  "About  enough  to  bake  a  cake!" 
But  she  studied  his  face  with  curiosity  and  interest.  Then 
she  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  anything  he  wanted  with 
them.  She  would  send  out  spray  and  fertilizer  from 
town  .  .  .  and  didn't  he  need  new  tools? 

"New  tools?"  he  repeated,  brightening. 

For  a  long  time  after  she  had  gone  into  the  lodge,  High- 
Joe  lingered,  staring  at  the  field.  And  that  night  when 
Jump  came  by  on  a  courting  call  he  was  there  again, 
hanging  on  the  fence,  dreamily  smoking  his  pipe.  He 
immediately  began  asking  Jump  questions  about  pecan 
growing. 

They  were  talking  absorbedly  when  True  came  out  a 
few  moments  later  and  joined  them.  She  did  not  interrupt, 
content  to  lean  against  the  fence,  her  shoulder  next  to 
Jump's.  She  listened  idly,  wondering  at  Pop's  interest. 
Might  be  because  it  sounded  like  an  easy  kind  of  farming. 

Then  Pop  changed  the  subject.  "Jump,  heard  Sat'day 
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in  town  that  you  been  hauling  cypress  to  the  lumber- 
yard." He  didn't  add  that  the  talk  had  been  derisive,  with 
bets  that  Jump  would  come  to  a  bad  end  ...  or  at 
least  to  a  watery  one!  "Did  you  really  find  any  old  logs 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river?" 

"Sure  thing,"  Jump  said  casually.  "They're  thick  as 
blackberries."  Beside  him,  he  felt  True  stiffen.  "We 
hauled  our  first  shipment  last  week.  They  gave  me  top 
prices,  too  .  .  .  say  it's  the  finest  lumber  they've  had  in 
years." 

True  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  He  looked  down  reluctantly 
into  her  anguished  eyes. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  you'd  started  diving.*" 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  fret  yourself,  honey."  In  the 
dusk  he  covered  her  hand  with  his.  Then  he  turned  to 
High-Joe  and  said  firmly,  "It  looks  good,  Mr.  Martin 
.  .  .  like  I  stand  to  make  some  quick  money  and  buy  back 
my  farm.  Then  I'm  coming  for  True,  like  I  told  you." 

High-Joe  snorted  in  answer  to  this  boldness.  "Reckon 
it's  a  little  early  to  count  your  chickens — or  logs!  True, 
time  you  were  gettin'  supper."  He  stalked  off  toward  the 
house.  Then  he  threw  over  his  shoulder,  his  voice  gruff, 
"We're  pleased  to  invite  you  to  eat  with  us,  Jump?" 

Jump  thanked  him  politely,  but  True  did  not  move. 
She  gazed  up  into  the  steadfast  brightness  of  Jump's  eyes. 

"I  think  I  knew  you'd  started,"  she  confessed,  "be- 
cause I  can't  look  at  the  river  any  more  without  getting  a 
shiver.  I  knew  it  in  my  heart.  Oh,  Jump,  promise  me  you'll 
be  careful!" 

"I  am  careful,"  Jump  said  with  grim  emphasis.  "But 
I'm  not  in  danger.  There's  plenty  of  folks  do  the  same 
thing  for  a  living,  day  after  day,  every  day  of  their  lives! 
Think  of  all  those  sponge  fishers  at  Tarpon." 
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"I  can't! "  she  cried  piteously.  "I  think  of  you  too  hard! " 
It  was  almost  dark  and  she  couldn't  see  his  expression.  It 
enabled  her  to  go  on,  "Sometimes  I — I  almost  feel  you 
calling  me." 

To  her  surprise,  he  didn't  scoff  or  call  her  foolish.  He 
just  kept  on  holding  her  hand  warmly  in  his,  and  he  was 
oddly  silent.  Somewhere  in  the  darkness  the  river  made 
drowsy  whispering  noises,  and  above  its  murmur  came 
the  lonely  song  of  the  whippoorwill. 

She  found  courage  to  go  on.  "Once,"  her  voice  was 
strained,  "you  called  me  so  plain,  I  answered  right  out 
loud  .  .  .  'I'm  coming,  Jump,'  and  I  ran  outdoors.  Of 
course,  there  wasn't  anybody  there."  She  glanced  up 
shyly,  wondering  why  he  wasn't  laughing  at  her.  His 
face  was  so  dark  and  still  it  seemed  carved  out  of 
wood. 

His  clasp  on  her  hand  tightened.  "I  might've  been 
thinking  of  you,  just  about  that  time,"  he  said  carefully. 
"Folks  say  such  things  do  happen." 

High-Joe  came  out  on  the  porch  and  shouted  for  True 
again,  and  they  moved  unwillingly. 

After  supper  High-Joe  kept  Jump  busy  talking  pecan 
farming.  True,  working  busily  around  the  kitchen, 
listened  to  them,  marveling  at  men's  absorption  in  work 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  dreams.  But  maybe  Pop 
could  really  do  something  with  that  grove.  The  trees 
were  there,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain  were  free,  and  spring 
just  around  the  corner. 

Then  she  began  to  feel  tired  and  disconsolate.  Now 
they  were  discussing  Stewart  and  Schley  and  Curtis  nuts 
and  what  each  variety  brought  on  the  market  .  .  .  here 
was  Pop  wasting  her  whole  evening,  when  he'd  forget  all 
about  raising  pecans  by  morning. 


Jump  didn't  intend  to  waste  it,  however.  He  rose  yawn- 
ing. 

"I'd  better  be  shoving  off.  We  hope  to  get  another 
shipment  off  tomorrow.  Walk  me  to  the  road,  True." 

She  sprang  up  gladly,  throwing  Pop's  old  leather 
jacket  around  her  shoulders.  They  went  out  into  the 
chill  night. 

Jump  immediately  put  an  arm  around  her,  and  they 
walked  down  the  slope  toward  his  truck.  The  night  was 
still  except  for  the  whippoorwill's  sobbing  song. 

"Your  Pop  promised  to  bring  you  and  Low-Joe  to  see 
the  place,  soon  as  he  gets  his  grove  in  shape,"  Jump  told 
her.  "You  can  cook  that  dinner  for  me  on  the  boat." 

"Oh,  I  will!"  Her  eyes  shone.  "We'll  come  some  Satur- 
day, on  account  of  school." 

"It  beats  me,"  grumbled  Jump,  "why  you're  so  bent 
on  getting  that  diploma." 

"Because  it'll  belong  to  me,  that's  why!"  she  said  pas- 
sionately. "I'll  hang  it  on  the  wall  and  it'll  say  I'm  edu- 
cated. I  never  had  anything  really  belong  to  me  before." 

Jump's  face  softened.  Then  he  said  unexpectedly, 
"Might  be  you  could  get  the  new  teacher  to  help  you 
study  faster.  The  one  who  teaches  Low-Joe.  She's  stay- 
ing at  the  Bannocks'  farm." 

True  went  rigid.  "So  you've  been  going  to  the  Ban- 
nocks'!" 

Jump  was  silent  an  instant.  Then  he  chuckled. 

"No,  my  little  spittin'  wildcat,  I've  not!" 

He  took  her  face  in  his  hands  and  gazed  down  at  her 
sulky  mouth. 

From  the  woods  the  dark  liquid  notes  of  the  whip- 
poorwill's song  rose  and  fell.  Then  Jump  laughed  softly 
again,  bent  his  head,  and  brushed  her  lips  with  his,  a 
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swift,  burning  contact  as  if  he  dared  not  leave  them  there 
too  long. 

He  drew  back  and  said  casually,  "The  reason  I  knew 
about  the  teacher  at  the  Bannocks'  is  I  saw  your  dad 
watching  her  get  out  the  school  bus  the  other  day.  I  got 
to  thinking  about  her  and  him.  He's  not  so  old  .  .  .  can't 
you  get  him  to  shave  before  Easter?" 

True  stared  at  him  uncomprehendingly.  The  swift, 
burning  kiss  had  knocked  what  little  sense  she  had 
straight  out  of  her  head  ...  a  pity,  when  she  was  smart 
enough  in  school,  that  she  got  all  swimmy  in  her  brain 
this  way  when  Jump  was  around. 

High-Joe  came  to  the  door  just  then  and  called  True 
to  get  in  before  she  took  her  death. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  she  murmured,  moving  slowly  like  one 
coming  out  of  a  dream. 

Pop  didn't  scold  her  for  staying  out  so  long  with  Jump, 
for  he  was  studying  about  working  his  grove  and  borrow- 
ing Dover's  plow  and  mule,  and  whether  Low-Joe  should 
stay  home  from  school  and  help  plow. 

True,  who  was  dreamily  covering  the  embers  in  her 
cookstove,  looked  up  and  said  firmly  that  if  Low-Joe 
missed  any  school  he  couldn't  be  in  the  singing  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  He  was  to  wear  a  cocked  hat  and  carry 
a  flag.  Afterward  he  was  to  play  a  piece  on  his  mouth  harp. 
No  plowing,  she  added  positively,  was  to  interfere  with 
that. 

She  slapped  a  pot  of  hominy  on  the  stove  to  cook  for 
breakfast,  and  Pop  said  all  right,  all  right,  hastily  and 
went  off  to  bed. 

Overhead  the  tall  pines  swayed,  and  the  sun  flashed 
on  the  silver  blades  of  Dover's  new  windmill,  which 
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lifted  its  whirling  head  like  a  strange  flower  out  of  the 
green. 

Low-Joe  sat  astride  the  rail  fence  gazing  up  in  fasci- 
nated awe.  His  very  toes  ached  to  climb  the  narrow  ladder 
where  Tippy,  who  was  twelve,  went  to  oil  the  motor. 
But  Pop,  who  was  helping  Dover  plow  his  tobacco  field, 
had  already  jerked  him  off  it  twice  and  told  him  he'd 
wallop  him  if  he  caught  him  on  that  ladder  again. 

Last  week  all  the  neighborhood  had  watched  Dover  and 
the  well  man  from  town  uncrate  the  blades  and  motor 
and  the  long-  steel  framework  of  the  tower.  Of  course, 
Low-Joe  knew  it  was  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  from  the 
mail-order  house;  but,  when  the  tall  tower  rose  higher 
and  higher  into  the  sky,  it  seemed  like  a  magic  thing. 

Tippy  had  told  him  you  could  see  the  whole  world 
from  the  top  of  the  windmill.  He'd  seen  a  train  snaking 
through  the  pines  with  tractors  on  flatcars,  row  after  row 
of  them  like  children's  toys  at  Christmas;  and  you  could 
see  the  church  steeple  in  town  and  the  water  tower  and 
the  airport  beyond,  with  planes  like  dragonflies.  It  was 
purely  amazing,  he  said,  how  the  river  did  twist  and  turn, 
and  how  their  tobacco  and  cotton  fields  looked  like  his 
mother's  quilt  in  little  squares  and  colors. 

Low-Joe  hugged  the  fence  with  tense  knees  and  swal- 
lowed convulsively  with  his  longing  to  climb  up  there 
and  see  everything.  He'd  never  been  anywhere  or  seen 
things  except  from  the  back  of  the  school  bus.  His  mind 
worked  wildly  on  plans  .  .  .  maybe  if  Pop  went  to  town 
Sat'day  .  .  .  ! 

Three  calves  gallivanted  by  on  stiff,  awkward  legs, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  them.  He  was  so  still  they  stopped 
abruptly  to  survey  him  from  large  velvety  eyes. 

Pop  came  to  the  end  of  the  row  just  then  and  shouted 
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to  him  to  get  himself  home  and  do  the  chores  if  he  ex- 
pected to  go  dove-hunting  with  him  at  dawn.  The  calves 
scattered  in  fright  at  his  shout,  and  Low-Joe  jumped 
down,  feeling  momentarily  distracted  with  all  the  things 
he  wanted  so  wildly  to  do. 

Tomorrow  was  his  eighth  birthday,  and  Pop  had 
promised  to  teach  him  to  shoot.  Then  there  was  the 
singing  at  the  school  next  week,  and  now  the  windmill 
...  it  all  buzzed  in  his  head  like  swamp  gnats.  He  had 
to  get  them  all  done,  somehow,  and  the  chores,  too!  In 
sudden  energy  he  whirled  around  and  started  off  at  a 
gallop  down  the  hollow  toward  home. 

Dawn  was  breaking  in  the  silent  woods  rimming 
Dover's  peanut  field,  and  in  the  trees  were  drowsy  stir- 
rings and  chirpings.  Low-Joe  watched  the  graying  sky 
anxiously  because  Pop  reckoned  he  wouldn't  actually  be 
eight  years  old  until  sunup. 

He  wished  fervently  it  would  hurry  and  come  day  so 
he'd  be  old  enough  to  aim  Pop's  gun  right.  He  had  just 
tried  for  a  dove  whizzing  by  and  instead  had  shot  a  killy 
hawk  in  a  persimmon  tree.  Pop  chuckled  and  told  him  not 
to  mind;  but  Low-Joe  was  ashamed,  for  it  wasn't  fair  to 
shoot  a  bird  who  was  sitting  down. 

Now  there  was  a  whirr  of  wings.  The  doves,  like  swift- 
falling  shadows,  were  coming  in  from  the  hammock 
toward  their  breakfast  in  the  peanut  field. 

Pop  seized  the  gun  and  banged  away,  and  Low-Joe's 
heart  caught  as  he  saw  the  birds  drop  like  small  bundles 
of  rags,  a  feather  floating  this  way  and  that. 

Far  off,  a  bell  began  clanging;  and  High-Joe  said,  "Drat 
it! "  for  it  was  True  calling  them  home  for  breakfast.  He 
held  out  the  gun. 
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"We  can't  go  yet!  Prop  the  barrel  in  the  fork  of  the 
tree,  son.  They're  comin'  over  thick  now." 

Doves  were  soaring  down  through  swirls  of  mist.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  them.  Low-Joe's  knees  shook  and  he 
steadied  the  gun  with  icy  hands. 

He  pulled  the  trigger  and  felt  the  recoil  against  his 
shoulder.  A  dove  fell,  and  he  seemed  to  see  the  soft, 
stained  feathers  pressing  closer  to  the  bird's  body  as  if 
to  protect  it.  The  wooden  stock  of  the  gun  felt  smooth 
and  warm  and  alive  .  .  .  because  it  was  killing  things. 

He  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  pain,  and  the  shadows  swam 
before  his  eyes  faster  than  he  could  shoot.  He  slid  the  gun 
from  the  fork  and  with  nerveless  hands,  handed  it  silently 
to  Pop.  The  bell  began  clanging  again,  far  off  and  muf- 
fled, then  oddly  clear  as  the  wind  changed. 

"Reckon  I'm — hungry,  Pop,"  he  stammered. 

Pop  nodded.  "We  got  us  enough.  Don't  do  to  kill  what 
you're  not  going  to  eat." 

The  sun  was  up  somewhere,  but  it  hadn't  yet  pierced 
the  thick  gray  mist  in  the  woods.  They  thrust  their  way 
through  it  like  swimmers  through  water.  The  call  of  the 
thrasher  and  the  mourning  dove  came  eerily  from  the 
treetops,  lost  in  the  mist. 

They  came  out  in  the  Bannocks'  field,  trampling 
through  broken  cornstalks.  The  light  was  brighter  now 
and  ahead  the  river  murmured.  Soon  they  could  see  their 
own  cabin  picked  out  by  low,  level  shafts  of  sunlight. 

True  stood  on  the  porch,  vigorously  ringing  a  cow- 
bell. Low-Joe  broke  into  a  run,  suddenly  ravenously 
hungry.  As  he  climbed  the  steps  he  saw  the  varnished 
end  of  the  station  wagon  in  the  lean-to  garage  across  the 
clearing.  That  meant  the  Bristows  had  come  the  night 
before. 


Hungry  as  he  was,  all  Low-Joe  could  think  of  now  was 
Mrs.  Bristow's  magic  clock.  He  scrambled  through  his 
breakfast,  casting  anxious  glances  out  the  window  toward 
the  lodge.  He  must  get  over  there  in  time  to  watch  her 
wind  the  clock  and  wake  up  the  little  bird  who  lived  in- 
side it. 

As  he  flung  on  his  jacket  True  shook  her  head.  "You 
can't  go  yet,  Joey.  City  folks  stay  late  in  bed.  They'll  still 
be  sleeping." 

"I'll  not  make  a  sound,  True.  Honest!  I'll  just  kindle 
them  a  little  fire,  that's  all." 

True  nodded  absently  as  she  put  on  a  pot  of  "leather 
britches"  to  cook  for  supper.  The  dried  string  beans  and 
fat  meat  would  simmer  safely  till  the  fire  went  out,  then 
they  could  be  finished  in  no  time  that  night. 

Low-Joe  crept  silently  up  on  the  porch  of  the  lodge 
with  an  armful  of  firewood.  The  door  was  unlocked,  as 
usual,  so  he  let  himself  in.  A  big,  spotted  dog  sleeping  on 
the  hearth  raised  his  head  and  "wuffed"  inquiringly. 

"You  hush  your  fuss!"  Low-Joe  ordered  sternly,  then 
rubbed  the  dog's  ears  affectionately  before  he  began  to 
build  the  fire  in  the  big  stone  fireplace.  Everything  was 
dim  and  quiet,  so  he  knew  the  household  still  slept. 

As  the  fire  lighted  the  living  room  he  glanced  up  at  the 
cuckoo  clock  on  the  wall  and  breathed  in  relief.  It  was 
still  asleep,  too,  the  weights  on  their  long  chains  dragging 
on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Bristow  had  told  him  all  about  the  clock  .  .  .  how 
old  it  was,  and  how  carefully  made  by  folks  who  lived  on 
snowy  mountains  and  wore  green  feathers  in  their  hats, 
in  a  faraway  place  called  Switzerland. 

He  remembered,  charmed,  every  word  she  said  about 
the  clock.  It  always  ran  down  and  stopped  ticking  be- 
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tween  their  visits,  and  she  would  start  it  again  by  pulling 
up  the  weights.  Then  she'd  move  the  hands  around  to 
whatever  time  it  was,  and  when  she  did  this,  a  little  bird 
would  crow  frantically  and  dart  in  and  out  his  tiny  door. 

Low-Joe  loved  it.  He  would  sit  on  the  floor,  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  clock  as  Mrs.  Bristow  moved  the  hands,  wait- 
ing politely  at  each  number  until  the  cuckoo  got  through 
his  shrill  clamor. 

Now,  as  he  was  neatly  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  a  sleepy 
voice  called  softly:  "Low-Joe,  is  that  you?" 

The  big  dog's  tail  thumped  the  floor,  and  Low-Joe  tip- 
toed to  a  door  opening  off  one  side  of  the  room.  "Yes'm, 
ma'am." 

"I  heard  the  fire  crackling.  Do  come  in  here  and  build 
us  one.  It's  cold!" 

He  rushed  out  for  more  wood  and  came  back,  tiptoeing 
awkwardly  into  the  bedroom.  Nancy  waved  sleepily  to 
him  from  under  a  mound  of  covers.  Charles  Bristow 
snored  softly  in  an  opposite  bunk. 

Low-Joe  knelt  silently  before  the  small  fireplace  and 
neatly  laid  a  fire.  He  did  not  look  at  Mrs.  Bristow,  but 
his  back  felt  warm  and  prickly  because  she  was  there, 
smiling  at  him. 

"How's  everything  been  going?"  she  asked  softly. 

Low-Joe  blew  earnestly  on  the  small  flame;  then  he  sat 
back  on  his  heels  and,  still  not  looking  at  her,  haltingly 
told  her  neighborhood  news  about  the  windmill,  and  the 
new  calves,  and  the  singing  at  the  school,  and  about  Pop 
working  the  pecan  grove.  Then  he  poked  at  the  fire,  wait- 
ing tensely. 

"That's  a  lovely  fire.  Thank  you,  darling." 

Inside  his  shoes  Low-Joe's  toes  crimped  up  in  delight. 
She  only  called  him  "darling"  when  they  were  by  them- 
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selves.  And  he  never  knew  he  was  waiting  for  the  warm, 
lovely  word  until  it  came  and  filled  some  emptiness  inside 
him. 

Now  he  untangled  his  legs  and  stood  up.  It  was  a  great 
effort  to  say  carelessly,  "Well,  reckon  I'll  get  along." 

"But  you  haven't  helped  me  with  the  clock,"  she  whis- 
pered so  as  not  to  wake  Mr.  Bristow.  "Wait  in  the  living 
room  until  I  dress  and  we'll  start  it  ticking.  And  take  those 
road  maps  for  True's  room." 

He  gathered  up  the  folders  and  trotted  obediently  out 
into  the  big  room.  True  was  papering  the  walls  of  her 
bedroom  with  road  maps  so  she  could  study  geography 
while  she  lay  in  bed.  She  would  be  pleased  over  so  many 
new  ones. 

The  fire  was  burning  briskly,  but  Low-Joe  eyed  it 
critically.  Time  for  an  oak  log  to  keep  it  going  for  hours. 
He  went  outside  and  hauled  one  back  in  his  wagon. 

It  was  so  early  the  birds  were  still  waking  each  other  up 
with  high,  fluting  calls;  and  a  silvery  haze  drifted  down 
into  the  hollow,  smoke-tang  clinging  to  it,  from  where 
Pop  was  burning  brush  and  scrub  palmetto  in  the  woods. 

He  stood  still,  conscious  of  an  enormous  pleasure,  over 
what  he  did  not  know.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  that  they 
had  ever  lived  anywhere  else  than  in  this  quiet  woodland. 

Then  he  went  inside  and  put  the  log  on  the  fire.  When 
Mrs.  Bristow  came  in  the  room  was  full  of  dancing  light, 
and  some  of  it  danced  across  her  face  as  she  said:  "Wonder 
whose  birthday  it  is  today?" 

Low-Joe's  mouth  popped  open  in  surprise.  "Mine  .  .  . 
sure  as  anything!  How'd  you  know?" 

"A  bird  told  me.  Maybe  that  little  bird  up  in  the  clock! " 
She  smiled  broadly.  "Run  pull  the  paper  off  that  package 
over  there.  It's  for  you." 
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Low-Joe's  startled  eyes  found  the  big  package  standing 
in  the  corner.  His  heart  began  thumping.  He  walked 
slowly  over  to  it,  knelt  down,  and  began  cautiously  tear- 
ing off  the  wrappings. 

A  shiny  red  wagon  emerged.  His  cheeks  grew  as  red  as 
the  new  paint  as  he  gazed  at  it.  He  said  nothing  at  all  but 
carefully  examined  it,  turning  the  wheels  which  swung 
sweetly  on  the  oiled  axle,  flexing  the  handle,  feeling  the 
rubber  tires  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

Then  he  got  to  his  feet,  glanced  at  Mrs.  Bristow  who 
stood  quietly  waiting,  and  said  haltingly,  "I — I'm  comin' 
back." 

He  ran  out  the  door  and  down  the  steps  to  where  his 
old  wagon  waited,  like  a  faithful  nag,  for  his  return.  It 
was  half  full  of  wood,  and  it  listed  alarmingly  to  one  side. 

He  shifted  the  wood  and  straightened  the  soap  box 
carefully.  Then  he  gave  it  a  little  pat.  "Ne'  mind,"  he 
whispered,  "I  like  you  best.  I'll — just  use  the  other 'n 
...  on  Sundays." 

As  he  marched  back  up  the  steps,  he  could  see,  through 
the  half-open  door,  Mrs.  Bristow  still  quietly  waiting,  her 
face  grave  and  soft.  His  steps  quickened,  and  he  ran  joy- 
ously across  the  porch  and  into  the  lodge. 
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CHAPTER  * 


"Saturday,"  remarked  Low-Joe,  "is  a  purely  nice  day." 

He  was  dawdling  over  his  breakfast  and  nobody  was 
hurrying  him  about  anything.  The  black  cat  was  nibbling 
at  his  toes  as  she  did  when  she  wanted  to  be  noticed,  and 
the  kitchen  was  warm  with  the  scent  of  bacon  and  coffee. 

True  said,  "Scat! "  and  dumped  the  kittens  out  of  the 
basket  which  held  onions  and  potatoes. 

"No  wonder  they  smell  funny,"  she  said  reprovingly, 
"sleeping  on  the  onions."  But  she,  too,  liked  Saturdays 
.  .  .  usually  a  holiday  time  in  town.  This  Saturday  was 
special,  for  it  was  the  day  Pop  was  taking  them  over  to 
Tiger  Hole  to  see  Jump's  mill. 

She  finished  packing  a  lunch,  made  Low-Joe  put  on 
shoes  and  find  his  jacket.  Soon  they  were  bumping  along 
in  the  Ford,  a  quilt  over  their  knees,  for  Spring's  hold  on 
the  Suwannee  valley  was  still  fragile  and  the  February 
sun  held  glitter  but  no  warmth. 


They  found  Jump's  place  completely  transformed. 
Even  as  they  turned  off  the  highway  into  the  rutted  road 
the  high  whine  of  the  sawmill  could  be  heard. 

True  thought  everything  looked  amazingly  neat, 
with  the  tall  weeds  cut  and  the  dock  and  the  boat  re- 
paired. 

The  boat  didn't  list  as  much,  and  it  had  the  look  of  a 
home,  odd  as  that  seemed,  with  a  mop  and  bucket  on  deck 
and  some  blue  workshirts  hanging  out  to  dry.  Then  her 
throat  caught  at  something  else  drying  on  that  line  .  .  . 
a  heavy  canvas  suit,  with  incongruous  red  boots  attached 
to  it,  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  chill  wind. 

Pop  kept  saying  he'd  be  John  Browned  all  the  while 
Jump  was  taking  him  over  the  place,  and  Low-Joe  hopped 
around  like  an  excited  cricket,  saying:  "JwametyP9  every 
time  Pop  exclaimed.  True  didn't  say  anything  but  she 
walked  next  to  Jump;  and  every  now  and  then  Jump's 
eyes  would  seek  hers  and  hold  them  for  a  warm,  deep 
look. 

They  went  up  on  the  boat;  and  Jump  proudly  ex- 
plained the  large  float  which  was  tied  alongside,  and  how 
the  winch  dragged  the  logs  to  the  surface  to  be  towed 
back  to  the  mill.  True  gazed  at  it  with  dread,  because  it 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  someone  located  those  logs  on 
the  river  bottom,  first. 

She  was  cooking  dinner  when  she  heard  Jump  tell 
Pop  they  could  come  along  on  a  salvaging  trip  that  after- 
noon and  watch  operations.  His  voice  was  casual,  but 
True  heard  the  sharp  note  of  excitement  in  its  slow  depths. 
She  stood  frozen  in  the  cabin,  staring  at  that  great  iron 
head  which  leered  at  her  from  the  bunk. 

The  Suwannee  looked  green  and  swift  and  cold  as  the 
boat  moved  slowly  upstream  that  afternoon.  True  leaned 


stonily  against  the  rail,  wishing  she  were  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  yet  knowing  she  couldn't  bear  it  if  she  were 
anywhere  else. 

Behind  her  on  the  deck  Jump  was  climbing  into  the 
canvas  diving-suit,  and  young  Jeff  was  testing  the  signal 
phone  in  the  helmet. 

At  last  the  boat  dropped  anchor,  the  engine  cut  off,  and 
now  there  was  no  sound  in  the  world  but  the  murmur  of 
the  water  and  the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  watched  Old 
Jeff  at  the  air  compressor,  giving  her  father  instructions 
about  tending  Jump's  lines.  What  did  Pop  know  about 
such  things,  she  thought  fearfully.  What  if  he  did  some- 
thing wrong?  Their  talk  came  to  her,  an  unintelligible 
jargon. 

High-Joe  was  dumbfounded  at  the  telephone-set. 
"/ee-rusalem!"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  and  fingering 
the  wire  which  paralleled  the  air  hose  from  the  helmet. 
"We've  never  had  a  phone  in  our  house,  Jump,  and  here 
you  got  one  in  your  hat!" 

She  heard  Jump  chuckle;  and  then  Pop  said,  "We-ell, 
good  luck,  son,"  in  an  uneasy  voice.  "You  just  give  me 
the  signal  and  I'll  yank  you  right  up!" 

She  whirled  around,  stark  terror  in  her  eyes. 

Young  JefT  held  the  metal  helmet  ready  to  fit  down 
over  Jump's  head,  but  Jump  stood  silent,  his  brown  in- 
tent gaze  waiting  for  hers.  Then  he  smiled  his  quick  warm 
smile  at  her  and  said,  "It's  all  right,  honey,  I  promise  you. 
Don't  fret  yourself." 

"All  right,  Jump."  She  managed  to  smile  back  at  him 
from  stiff  lips. 

Then  that  hideous  iron  head  came  down  over  Jump's 
red  one,  and  Young  Jeff  gave  it  a  quick  twist  to  lock  it  in 
place.  Jump  climbed  clumsily  down  the  ladder,  pausing 
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to  regulate  the  air  flow,  then  sank  slowly  from  sight.  A 
stream  of  bubbles  broke  the  surface. 

Old  Jeff  took  his  eyes  away  from  the  gauge  of  the  air 
compressor  for  a  moment  to  gaze  curiously  at  True,  who 
clung  to  the  rail,  her  eyes  on  the  cold  water  that  had 
closed  over  Jump's  head.  The  painful  smile  remained 
frozen  on  her  lips  as  if  she  had  forgotten  it  was  there.  She 
could  hear  the  regular,  panting  beat  of  the  pump;  but 
she  dared  not  turn  around  and  look  at  it,  because  it  was 
Jump's  heart  left  behind  in  their  keeping. 

Jump  had  told  her  once  in  an  unguarded  moment  that 
the  river  was  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep  in  some  places.  She 
wished  desperately  that  she  did  not  know  it. 

She  went  over  and  stood  close  to  Pop,  who  was  tending 
Jump's  lines.  And  suddenly  an  eerie,  faraway  voice  came 
out  of  nowhere  and  said  ".  .  .  on  the  bottom  .  .  ."  It 
was  sheer  agony  to  turn  her  head  to  see  who  had  spoken. 

High-Joe  stood  holding  out  the  receiver  of  Jump's  tele- 
phone. He  stared  at  it  uncertainly,  his  mouth  open. 
"Danged  if  it  can't  talk!"  he  muttered.  True  closed  her 
eyes,  for  she  knew  that  queer  thin  voice  had  been  Jump's, 
and  now  he  was  beyond  her  touch  or  her  tears.  Only  her 
prayers  could  reach  him  now. 

Young  Jeff  and  Lige  climbed  over  on  the  float  as  soon 
as  Jump  went  below.  They  drifted  downstream  the 
length  of  the  towrope.  Through  an  eternity  of  waiting 
True  watched  them  for  some  kind  of  signal,  while  the 
float  rocked  aimlessly  in  the  current. 

On  deck  no  one  spoke.  The  sun  was  bright,  the  waves 
slapped  the  side  of  the  boat  and  gently  lifted  those  lines 
leading  over  the  side.  At  the  other  end  of  those  lines  was 
her  love,  walking  alone  in  darkness  under  tons  of  water. 

Then  Old  Jeff,  who  was  holding  the  telephone  receiver 
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to  his  ear,  jumped  a  little.  "All  set?"  he  repeated.  And 
he  shouted  to  his  son  on  the  float: 

"Log  hooked  .  .  .  heave  away!" 

Everybody  was  galvanized  into  action,  as  if  in  glad 
relief;  and  True  breathed  again,  for  it  meant  Jump  had 
found  his  log,  the  grappling  hooks  were  on,  and  he  him- 
self was  clear  of  the  spot. 

On  the  float  the  winch  began  turning,  whining  and 
groaning,  its  steel  cables  drawing  up  the  great  inert 
weight.  The  clear  water  darkened  with  mud  and  silt  as 
a  sinister  shadow  swam  beneath  the  surface. 

Suddenly,  like  a  great,  dead  sea  monster,  the  end  of  the 
moss-covered  log  broke  water.  Young  Jeff  reeled  it  in 
expertly,  made  the  chains  fast. 

Behind  True,  Old  Jeff  was  quarreling  with  High-Joe. 
"Take  your  time,  Martin!  Slow  down!  You  wanta  pull 
his  lungs  straight  outa  his  body?" 

True  turned  terrified  eyes  upon  her  father.  What  was 
Pop  doing  wrong?  Did  he  know  how  to  tend  those  lines, 
to  bring  Jump  back?  She  clenched  her  own  hands  lest  she 
rush  to  him  and  snatch  the  lines  from  his  clumsy  grasp. 

Perspiration  had  popped  out  on  his  forehead;  his  mouth 
shook  a  little  in  scared  effort.  And  suddenly  the  enormity 
of  the  thing  struck  her  .  .  .  Jump  doing  this  day  after 
day,  his  life  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  ignorant  farmers  and 
backwoodsmen  who  had  never  seen  an  air  compressor 
or  a  diving  outfit.  Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  she  hung  on 
the  rail,  staring  at  the  water  until  her  eyes  went  dead 
and  blind  from  its  glare. 

After  an  age  Jump's  head  appeared  near  the  boat,  and 
she  almost  dropped  to  the  deck  in  wild  relief.  No  one  had 
explained  to  her  the  necessity  of  hoisting  him  to  the  sur- 
face with  extreme  slowness,  because  of  air  pressure.  She 
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only  knew  he  had  come  back  to  life.  She  watched,  mo- 
tionless, longing  with  every  burning  drop  of  blood  inside 
her  to  run  to  the  ladder  and  drag  him  to  safety  and  beg 
him  with  all  her  tears  never  to  go  down  again. 

The  next  part,  however,  was  almost  worth  the  anguish. 
Towing  the  log,  the  boat  started  back  to  the  mill;  and 
Jump  sat  on  the  deck,  leaning  back  against  the  rail,  rest- 
ting.  He  beckoned  to  True,  and  she  dropped  limply  down 
beside  him,  clinging  to  his  hand  right  in  front  of  every- 
body. He  let  her  do  so  without  protest;  and  gradually 
her  heart  subsided,  her  icy  hands  grew  warm.  And  the 
river  slid  slowly  by,  the  dark  wall  of  trees  closing  them  in 
from  the  world. 

Afterward  she  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  great  log  that  was 
dragged  from  the  water  and  up  the  chute  to  the  mill.  It 
was  a  huge  cypress,  so  big  not  even  Jump's  long  arms 
could  span  its  girth.  With  the  moss  scraped  off  it  was 
a  silvery  gray  with  a  silken  sheen,  and  strong  as  steel  from 
long  years  under  the  water. 

She  stroked  it  dreamily.  This  was  almost  as  good  as 
growing  things  in  their  fields,  for  hadn't  Jump  brought 
this  great,  dead  giant  back  to  life  and  usefulness  from  its 
dark  sleep  on  the  river  bottom? 

Jump  was  showing  Pop  a  mark  cut  into  the  log,  faint 
numbers  and  letters.  He  said  the  same  mark  had  been 
found  on  other  logs  they  had  salvaged. 

"What's  it  mean?"  High- Joe  asked  apprehensively. 
"That  they  belong  to  somebody  else?" 

"Yep.  They  used  to,"  Jump  said  calmly.  "At  first  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  contract  number  of  some  old 
lumber  firm,  so  I  copied  down  what  I  could  make  out  and 
went  into  Bronson  to  the  County  Courthouse.  The  clerk 
looked  it  up  for  me  in  his  oldest  files  and  said  the  initials 
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W  and  /  undoubtedly  meant  the  Ward  and  Jenkins 
company  who  operated  a  mill  on  this  river — " 

"Shucks!"  snorted  High-Joe.  "And  they  want  their 
logs  back?" 

"No.  Wait!"  Jump  smiled.  "They're  dead  and  gone. 
They  operated  a  sawmill  here  from  i860  to  1865." 

"Eighty-seven  years  ago!"  breathed  True,  awed. 

"They  used  to  float  the  logs  down  the  river  to  the  mill, 
and  some  sank  to  the  bottom.  Lumber  was  plentiful  then 
and  nobody  cared.  Or  it  might  possibly  be — "  Jump 
hesitated,  grinning  a  little,  "they  sunk  'em  on  purpose,  to 
hide  'em  from  Federal  gunboats  during  the  war." 

"I'll  swan!"  muttered  High-Joe.  "Fugitives  from  the 
Yankees!" 

"And  you  found  them,"  murmured  True. 

"Who  says  my  luck  doesn't  hold?"  Jump  said  buoy- 
antly. "It's  virgin  timber.  Not  much  left  like  it  in  all 
Florida.  I  got  a  contract  with  old  man  Hayes,  who  owns 
the  lumberyard  over  at  Hayesville,  for  all  the  stuff  like  it 
I  can  get,  at  top  prices.  We  figured,  with  the  size  of  my 
mill  and  all,  I  could  put  124,000  board-feet  a  month  in  his 
yard."  He  added,  "He's  the  man  who  leased  me  the  saw- 
mill." 

"How's  that?"  High-Joe  looked  up  sharply.  "You 
mean  he's  got  you  comin'  and  goin'?  Old  man  Edgar 
Hayes?  You  look  out  he  don't  crook  you  outa  your — " 

"Still  worrying  about  my  eyeteeth,  Mr.  Martin?" 
Jump  chuckled.  "I  intend  keeping  them  and  having 
money  in  the  bank."  His  chin  went  stubborn.  "I  can  drive 
as  sharp  a  bargain  as  old  man  Hayes." 
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True  gazed  across  the  school  bus  at  the  teacher,  Miss 
Linnie  Birch,  who  was  wearing  a  new  green  dress.  She 
had  neat  brown  hair,  and  a  sweet  pale  mouth  and  more 
brains  than  anybody  within  ten  miles.  True  thought  she 
looked  young  in  spite  of  all  the  education  she  had. 

Miss  Linnie  was  friendly  and  encouraged  True  about 
going  to  school.  She,  too,  had  struggled  to  get  her  educa- 
tion and  had  picked  tobacco  during  summer  vacations 
to  earn  money  to  go  to  normal  school.  True  marveled  at 
this.  Miss  Linnie  had  worked  on  a  farm  like  anybody  else; 
and  now  she  knew  big  words  and  had  soft  hands,  and  folks 
had  to  mind  when  she  spoke. 

This  evening,  as  they  walked  along  home  from  the 
crossroads,  True  said  shyly,  "That's  a  pretty  dress,  Miss 
Linnie." 

And  Low-Joe  added  unexpectedly,  "You  look  like  a 
green  tree."  Then  ran  off  in  embarrassment. 
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But  Miss  Linnie  was  pleased  and  smiled  after  Low-Joe. 

"Pop  bought  me  a  dress,"  True  said,  "but  it's  just 
goods." 

"I  have  the  pattern  for  this  one.  Bring  your  goods  over 
and  I'll  help  you  cut  it  out,  now,"  offered  A4iss  Lennie,  to 
True's  delight. 

She  ran  ahead  to  get  the  dress  goods  from  the  cabin, 
and  when  she  came  out  Pop  was  crossing  the  yard.  He 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  the  schoolteacher  and  True 
said  hurriedly,  "Pop,  I'm  walking  to  the  Bannocks'  with 
Miss  Linnie  to  cut  out  my  dress." 

High-Joe  said,  in  confusion,  "Yes'm  ...  I  mean,  all 
right." 

Miss  Linnie  spoke  with  dignity,  "Good  evening,  Mr. 
Martin." 

"Howdy,  ma'am,"  he  returned  and  stood  on  one  leg, 
jerking  the  other  to  shake  his  britches  down  over  his  boot- 
top,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  long-legged  crane. 

True  felt  vexed  that  he  wasn't  at  his  best  and  said  hast- 
ily, "Miss  Linnie  teaches  Low- Joe  in  school,  Pop.  She's 
nice." 

Flushing,  Miss  Linnie  took  True's  arm  and  they  walked 
on.  Oddly  enough,  High-Joe  seemed  to  be  walking  on 
with  them. 

"Do  you  farm,  Mr.  Martin?"  asked  Miss  Linnie,  after 
a  constrained  silence.  She  had  a  crisp,  sweet  voice  from 
holding  children's  attention,  and  it  made  High- Joe  jump 
when  she  spoke. 

"Well,  ma'am,  I'm  a  pee-can  grower,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "I  got  me  a  nice  little  grove  up  the  hill, 
there." 

True  turned  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  She  hadn't 
known  Pop  was  anything. 
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By  that  time  they  had  mounted  the  rise  to  the  grove, 
Pop  explaining  how  hard  he'd  been  working  all  day, 
planting  field  peas  over  every  inch  of  the  place.  They 
stood  gazing  in  respect. 

It  was  very  quiet  on  the  hilltop.  The  little  grove 
stretched  out  before  them  all  cleared  and  neatly  plowed, 
the  young  trees  stark  and  black  against  the  evening  sky. 

There  was  something  unreal  and  dreamlike  about  it  to 
True.  The  little  trees  seemed  to  float  in  the  pink  haze  of 
sunset,  frail  branches  uplifted,  black  trunks  stretching 
ahead  in  rhythmic  rows.  And  the  chill  wind  fingered  the 
branches  as  if  playing  a  sort  of  song,  faint  and  tremulous 
...  a  song  of  a  beginning. 

She  glanced  secretly  at  Pop  and  Miss  Linnie  to  see  if 
they'd  heard  anything.  But  they  were  glancing  cautiously 
at  each  other,  and  Miss  Linnie  said  hastily,  "What  nice 
straight  rows!  It's  a  beautiful  grove,  A4r.  Martin." 

"One  thing  I  can't  abide,"  declared  High-Joe  firmly, 
"is  a  crooked  line  in  a  plowed  field  or  a  grove."  Just  as  if 
he'd  planted  those  trees  himself.  He  straightened  his 
shoulders  so  suddenly  True  thought  sure  he'd  pop  his 
galluses. 

She  looked  from  him  to  Miss  Linnie,  whose  face  was  all 
alight  with  interest.  Suddenly  she  remembered  what 
Jump  had  said  that  night  he  kissed  her  and  knocked  all  the 
sense  out  of  her  head  .  .  .  Pop  and  Miss  Linnie!  She 
blinked,  dazzled  at  the  idea.  Somebody  to  take  care  of 
Pop,  so  she  could  marry  Jump!  That  was  what  he  had 
meant! 

"We'd  better  hurry,  True,"  Miss  Linnie  was  saying. 
"It'll  be  dark  before  you  get  back."  Already  she  was  half 
a  length  ahead  of  True. 

True  cast  a  despairing  glance  at  Pop,  who  stood  awk- 
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wardly  silent,  unaware  of  his  opportunities.  Her  lips 
drooped  as  she  followed  A4iss  Linnie,  who  was  talking 
blithely  and  with  more  animation  than  True  had  ever  seen 
her  have.  Jump  was  crazy,  she  thought,  depressed.  You 
couldn't  make  grown  people  do  what  you  wanted,  no 
matter  how  good  it  would  be  for  them.  Anyway,  Miss 
Linnie's  head  might  be  too  full  of  education  to  think  about 
marrying.  Abruptly  she  had  a  dismaying  thought  .  .  . 
she  wondered  if  Miss  Linnie  could  cook? 

That  night  Dover  Moseley's  mule  barn  burned  like  a 
dreadful  but  glorious  sunset  against  the  night-black  sky. 
Trucks  and  cars  rattled  by,  Paul  Reveres  shouting  the 
news. 

High-Joe  grabbed  all  their  buckets,  even  True's  pre- 
cious copper  soup  kettle  that  had  been  Mom's,  and  they 
all  piled  into  the  Ford. 

"Likely  Dover  set  it  hisself,"  muttered  High-Joe, 
"dropping  his  pipe  in  the  hay!" 

All  the  neighbors  were  there,  in  black  rows  against  the 
glow.  With  buckets  banging  together,  they  cut  across 
Dover's  cotton  patch  and  reached  the  bucket  line  extend- 
ing from  the  pond  to  the  barnyard. 

But  it  was  no  use.  The  barn  was  too  far  gone.  They 
stood  around  helplessly  with  half  a  hundred  neighbors. 
True  thought  guiltily  how  pleasurable  was  such  excite- 
ment. 

There  was  Jump,  who'd  just  happened  by  on  his  way  to 
see  True.  He  was  leading  the  mules  off,  and  Pop  was  asking 
Dover  if  he  had  any  insurance,  and  Miss  Linnie  was  stand- 
ing with  the  Bannocks.  There  were  all  the  towheaded 
Moseley  children  in  the  forefront  of  the  throng,  as  be- 
fitted those  who  owned  the  disaster,  breathlessly  watch- 
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ing  the  fire.  Nothing  so  colorful  had  ever  entered  their 
lives  before.  When  the  roof  bent  like  wet  cardboard  and 
fell  in  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  they  crowed  in  delight. 

Miss  Linnie,  who  was  anxiously  watching  Low-Joe 
scampering  excitedly  around,  came  over  to  True.  "Will 
he  get  hurt?"  she  asked  urgently. 

"Who?  You  mean  Joey?"  True  looked  surprised. 
"Nothing  here  to  hurt  him  but  the  fire,  and  he's  got  more 
sense  than  to  run  into  it."  She  was  looking  around  for 
Jump  and  not  really  thinking  about  anybody  else  on 
earth.  Then  she  heard  Miss  Linnie  sigh,  and  the  tiny 
sound  pierced  True  with  its  loneliness. 

"Pop,  call  to  Low-Joe,"  she  said  on  an  impulse.  "He's 
got  Miss  Linnie  all  worried." 

High-Joe  looked  down  astonished,  and  Miss  Linnie's 
face  turned  pink. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  a  busybody,"  she  said  haltingly. 

"Why,  that's  all  right,  ma'am,"  High- Joe  said  hastily. 
"Kind-a  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mom.  She  was  always  worry- 
ing over  the  boy."  He  stopped,  looking  startled,  and 
turned  red.  He  whistled  sharply  for  Low-Joe,  as  he  would 
for  an  excited  puppy. 

Low-Joe  ran  up  breathlessly  and  bent  to  dig  a  sandspur 
out  of  his  bare  foot. 

"Stop  raring  so,  son,"  reproved  High-Joe.  "You  act 
like  a  two-year-old  in  a  rye  patch!  You'll  get  in  folks' 
way." 

"I  declare,"  murmured  Miss  Linnie,  "he's  the  spittin' 
image  of  you,  Mr.  Martin." 

She  looked  from  the  small  eager  face  to  the  somber  one 
above  it,  both  lighted  in  the  fire's  glow. 

True  was  moving  quietly  away  from  them  when  a 
station  wagon  drove  up  and  some  people  got  out.  She  saw 
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it  was  the  Bristows  with  a  city  crowd  for  the  last  week 
end  of  the  hunting  season.  A  tall  man  among  them  walked 
up,  unstrapped  a  small  camera,  and  took  a  picture  of  the 
flaming  barn. 

But  it  made  Dover  mad,  somehow,  this  record  of  his 
misfortune;  and  he  stumped  over  and  put  a  big  smoke- 
blackened  hand  over  the  camera's  eye,  saying:  "I  don't 
reckon  you'd  better  do  that,  mister." 

Then  True  recognized  Charles  Bristow's  slight  figure 
hurrying  over,  heard  his  quiet  friendly  voice. 

"How  are  you,  Dover?  This  is  Jason  Patterson,  a  friend 
of  mine.  I'm  sorry  to  find  you  having  trouble."  He  put  a 
hand  for  an  instant  on  Dover's  shoulder.  "Think  you'll 
have  time  to  go  hunting  with  us,  this  trip?  I  brought  you 
a  case  of  shells  .  .  .  Pat,  better  ask  around  here  when 
you  want  to  shoot  anything,  a  gun  or  a  camera." 

In  the  glow  True  had  a  good  look  at  this  new  visitor. 
He  was  tall  and  wore  glasses  and  nice  clothes,  and  his 
high  slanting  brows  gave  him  a  surprised  expression.  But 
she  knew  with  an  odd  certainty  that  he  had  never  been 
surprised  at  anything.  Now  his  mouth  was  twitching  with 
amusement  as  he  snapped  the  black  case  shut  with  his 
strong  fingers.  She  watched  him  curiously,  wondering 
how  a  camera  worked. 

When  she  lifted  her  lashes  she  found  his  gaze  on  her 
face,  his  penetrating  eyes  picking  her  out  of  the  crowd  to 
examine,  just  as  his  camera  had  picked  out  the  barn.  And 
she  thought:  ]ump  voori't  like  it!  She  moved  uneasily, 
ducking  behind  Linnie  and  Pop. 

It  was  really  something,  she  thought  afterward,  how 
much  trouble  a  thing  as  little  as  that  black  camera  could 
make.  The  next  afternoon  Mister  Pat  took  a  picture  of 
True  and  Linnie,  who  was  over  for  supper. 
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They  were  sitting  on  the  rail  fence  talking  when  he 
crossed  the  yard  and  stopped  to  peer  at  them  in  the  black 
box.  But  unfortunately  High-Joe  and  Jump  came  in  the 
gate  just  as  he  snapped  the  picture,  and  they  stopped  short 
staring. 

True,  scared  at  Jump's  frozen  look,  got  down  quickly 
and  hurried  to  the  woodpile  to  get  fat  wood  for  her 
kitchen  fire.  Mister  Pat  talked  to  High-Joe  a  few  moments 
about  hunting  the  next  morning,  then  went  on. 

True  heard  Jump's  hard  voice,  "What'd  you  want  to 
let  him  do  that  for?"  And  he  was  beside  her,  taking  the 
wood  roughly  from  her  arms. 

"It  wasn't  anything,  Jump,"  she  said  anxiously.  "It's 
going  to  make  a  picture,  and  he'll  give  me  one.  I  never  had 
one  before." 

"Reckon  you  never  thought  about  his  having  a  picture, 
too,"  Jump  said  levelly.  "It's  in  that  camera,  a  picture  for 
him,  too.  As  many  as  he  wants!" 

There  was  in  his  voice  a  baffled  rage  because  she  could 
not  understand  that  a  part  of  her  was  gone — her  smile, 
the  droop  of  her  lashes,  the  shine  in  her  eyes  that  he 
knew  so  well — gone,  shut  up  in  that  black  camera  where 
it  didn't  belong. 

He  piled  the  wood  in  his  arms  with  silent  fury  as  he 
remembered  whom  this  Mister  Patterson  reminded  him 
of — a  man  he'd  known  in  the  war,  the  same  slanting  gaze, 
careless  mouth  .  .  .  and  forever  talking  of  women, 
fingering  a  little  book  of  addresses,  boasting  of  his  con- 
quests. Just  such  a  man  was  this  Jason  Patterson,  with 
careless  amusement  in  his  eyes  and  long  sensuous  hands 
fingering  the  camera  that  had  recorded  True's  wonder- 
ing face. 

True  stared  back  at  Jump,  wordless  and  helpless.  She 
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hadn't  known  what  she  did  was  wrong.  She  couldn't 
fathom  his  mood  or  his  anger,  and  she  shivered  in  the  chill 
evening  air,  feeling  queerly  bereft.  She  wished  passion- 
ately that  she  weren't  so  young  and  that  she  knew  how  to 
explain  things  clearly  and  firmly  and  reasonably  to  Jump, 
instead  of  this  terrible  groping  for  words,  and  only  things 
she  mustn't  say  crowding  in  her  throat — things  like  this 
aching  in  her  arms  to  touch  Jump,  this  burning  on  her 
lips  for  his. 

Before  she  could  say  a  word  he  left  her  and  carried  the 
wood  to  the  cabin.  She  could  hear  the  crash  of  it  as  he 
flung  it  into  the  woodbox. 

She  dared  not  follow.  Instead  she  went  nervously  to 
call  Low-Joe,  who  was  on  the  little  dock  with  the  dogs, 
practicing  on  his  mouth  harp  for  the  school  play.  The 
high  wailing  notes  of  "Oh,  Susanna!"  floated  above  the 
mist  rising  from  the  river. 

They  echoed  in  her  mind  like  a  cruel  jibe — "Oh,  dorft 
you  cry  for  me!" — when  her  own  tears  burned  at  the 
back  of  her  eyes. 

Low-Joe  raised  a  shining  face.  "Listen,  True,  I'm  get- 
ting it  good!" 

He  played  the  gay,  wistful  notes  over  again,  looking 
perfectly  happy,  as  if  nobody  need  feel  sorry  for  Low- 
Joe  Martin  any  more.  .  .  .  "Oh,  Susanna,  oh,  don't  you 
cry  for  me!" 

"Come  in  the  house,"  True  said  stonily  and  hurried  to 
the  cabin. 

But  Jump  had  gone.  The  fire  crackled  briskly  in  her 
stove.  Linnie  told  her  Jump  had  built  it,  jamming  in  the 
wood  fit  to  bust  it  open! 

True  gazed  back  at  her  without  speaking.  She  held 
out  her  hands  to  the  glowing  heat,  but  they  kept  on  feel- 
ing icy  cold. 
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High-Joe  came  in  and  thumped  his  gun  down  in  a 
corner  and  glowered  at  both  girls. 

"We  don't  take  up  with  city  folks  and  you  know  it 
well,  True."  He  dumped  a  dozen  quail  on  the  table. 
"Here,  you  Joe!  Come  pull  the  feathers  off'n  these  birds. 
We'll  eat  'em  for  supper."  And  he  stalked  out  of  the 
house. 

True's  eyes  smoldered.  Anger  suddenly  washed 
through  Linnie's  placid  mind. 

"Men! "  she  burst  out.  "I  declare,  True,  I  wouldn't  have 
a  city  fellow  if  a  body  gave  me  one!"  Sometimes  when 
she  was  excited,  Linnie  forgot  education  and  reverted  to 
her  country  speech.  Now  her  eyes  flickered  out  the  win- 
dow to  where  High-Joe  Martin  walked  morosely  toward 
the  gate  with  Jump. 

When  he  came  back  alone,  she  flung  open  the  door  and 
met  him  on  the  steps. 

"There's  no  call  for  you  to  blame  True,  Mr.  Martin," 
she  said  crisply.  "Nothing  happened."  In  the  wind  her 
hair  was  no  longer  neat;  she  looked  different,  all  alive 
and  angry  .  .  .  and  pretty.  "What's  wrong  with  Mister 
Patterson  taking  a  picture  with  that  piddling  little 
camera?" 

"Well,  now  .  .  ."  spluttered  High-Joe,  taken  back  by 
such  bold  questions.  "Neither  me  nor  Jump  likes  him. 
Jump  says  his  boots  are  too  new,  and  I  never  liked 
whopper- jawed  fellers  anyhow." 

"Pshaw!  That's  no  reason  for  you  to  be  mad  at 
True." 

High- Joe  looked  up  into  her  face.  "Maybe  it  ain't  True 
I'm  mad  with." 

She  caught  her  breath.  "Why,  Mister  Aiartin!  Do — do 
you  mean  me?  You  know  you've  got  no  business  being 
mad  at  me." 
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"Maybe,"  High-Joe  drawled,  "I  mean  to  make  it  my 
business,  Miss  Linnie." 

Then  he  turned  and  whistled  to  the  dogs  and  walked 
off. 

True  and  Linnie  were  washing  the  supper  dishes  after 
a  silent  meal.  Outside  Pop  was  warming  up  the  Ford  to 
take  Miss  Linnie  home.  True  wondered  dully  if  it  would 
help  matters  if  she  kept  Low-Joe  here  and  let  Pop  and 
Linnie  go  alone?  But  maybe  there  was  no  reason  now  to 
get  somebody  for  Pop.  Maybe  Jump  would  never  come 
back. 

Up  over  the  pines  rose  a  shining,  perfect  moon.  Every 
shivering  pine  needle  was  tipped  with  light.  Just  looking 
out  at  it  made  True's  heart  ache.  Suddenly  she  leaned 
forward  to  watch  a  small  scurrying  figure  that  dodged 
through  the  pines  from  the  Bristows'  lodge. 

Across  the  yard  in  the  yellow  moonlight  Pop  leaned 
against  the  Ford. 

"Linnie,"  she  whispered,  "look  out  there  .  .  .  ?"  She 
didn't  know  why  but  something  warned  her  not  to  let  the 
small  scurrying  figure,  which  was  Low-Joe,  meet  the  tall, 
waiting  figure  of  Pop. 

Linnie  asked  no  questions.  They  slid  out  the  door  and 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  in  the  deep  shadow.  There 
they  ran  squarely  into  Low-Joe,  who  gave  a  frightened 
gulp. 

"Low-Joe,  what  you  up  to?"  hissed  True.  Then,  in 
horror,  she  snatched  the  black  camera  case  from  his  hands. 
"Where'd  you  get  this?" 

"Pop  and  Jump  wanted  it,"  Low-Joe  pleaded.  "  'Tain't 
stealing,  True.  Honest!  They're  only  gonna  take  the  lid 
off  and  get  the  pictures  out,  and  I'm  gonna  take  it  straight 
back." 
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"And  get  caught  and  have  us  thrown  off  the  place 
'cause  you're  a  thief!"  True  cried  bitterly.  "Oh,  haven't 
you  and  Pop  any  sense!" 

She  stood  in  despair,  looking  from  Linnie's  shocked 
face  to  Low-Joe's  scared  one.  Then  she  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"Linnie,  get  your  coat  and  go  with  Pop  like  nothing's 
happened.  I'm  going  to  take  the  camera  back." 

"All  right,"  Linnie  said,  "but  if  that  isn't  the  beatenest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of!"  Her  eyes  were  shining,  as  if  she 
guessed  it  was  not  True's  picture  that  High-Joe  Martin 
intended  to  strip  from  the  camera. 

True  sternly  sent  Low-Joe  in  the  house.  Then  she  set 
off  for  the  Bristows'  cabin  up  the  slope.  A  numbed  sense 
of  disaster  kept  her  from  feeling  the  chill  of  the  night. 

The  stars  gleamed  diamond-bright  in  a  hard,  cold  sky. 
As  she  gazed  up  at  them  they  seemed  caught  in  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  green  pines,  like  trimming  on  a 
Christmas  tree. 

The  lodge  was  full  of  lights  and  laughter  and  shadows 
of  people  moving  about.  True  was  gliding  silently  toward 
the  porch  when  a  dark  figure  stood  up,  then  ran  lightly 
down  the  steps  and  said,  "Well!  So  there's  my  camera,  by 
George!" 

The  black  leather  strap  almost  slid  from  True's  hand. 
She  stared  up  into  Mister  Pat's  quizzical  face.  The  stars 
seemed  to  wheel  dizzily  behind  his  head. 

"I  thought  I  left  it  on  the  porch  with  the  rest  of  my 
gear,"  he  said,  taking  it  from  her,  politely.  His  warm  hand 
touched  her  cold  one,  and  she  started  a  little.  "But,  it 
seems  that  I  didn't."  As  she  still  said  nothing,  he  added 
blandly,  "It  seems  that  I  left  it  with  you."" 

"No."  Her  voice  was  low.  She  was  unable  to  drag  her 
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eyes  away  from  his.  "We — we  stole  it.  Pop  and  Jump 
meant  to  take  the  pictures  out  of  it.  But  I  brought  it  back. 
It's  not  hurt." 

"Why,  I'll  give  you  the  pictures.  I  told  you  I  would." 

"They  don't  want  them.  They  meant  to  tear  them  up," 
she  said  tonelessly. 

He  whistled  softly.  "That's  one  for  the  book!"  His 
slanting  eyebrows  went  up  higher  than  ever.  "Old 
Charles  was  right.  It's  hands  off  around  here." 

Then,  contrarily,  he  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  her. 

"Good  grief,  child,  you're  chilled  through.  Here,  take 
this."  He  slid  out  of  his  tweed  jacket,  and  True  felt  it 
drop,  heavy  and  tobacco-scented,  around  her  shoulders. 
"Come  along.  We'll  get  you  home  on  the  double  before 
you  take  pneumonia." 

It  was  like  a  dream  in  which  she  was  unable  to  move. 
Then  his  arm  was  around  her  and  he  was  propelling  her 
down  the  slope  toward  the  dim  cabin. 

"And  as  to  this  silly  business  of  the  camera,"  he  went 
on  with  a  soft  chuckle,  "you  know,  I've  got  the  best  kind 
of  memory  for  forgetting  things." 

They  had  reached  the  steps  of  her  house.  Suddenly  his 
arm  swept  her  close,  his  head  came  down  toward  hers 
.  .  .  "Want  me  to  forget  it?" 

True  was  suffocated  by  a  wild,  caged  feeling,  and  she 
twisted  wildly,  ducking  away.  Jason  Patterson  was  left 
holding  an  empty  jacket,  and  she  was  up  the  steps,  swift 
as  a  deer,  and  into  the  house. 

She  heard  him  swear,  then  laugh  reluctantly.  "I'll  be 
quicker  next  time,"  he  called  softly. 

She  closed  the  door  on  that  laugh,  her  knees  trembling. 
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CHAPTER  * 


True  kept  out  of  sight  for  the  rest  of  that  week  end, 
but  for  a  long  time  afterward  she  had  nightmares  about  it. 
And,  always,  large  and  haunting  in  the  dream  was  the 
careless  laughing  face,  the  slanting  eyebrows  of  Mister 
Pat. 

The  only  time  she  left  the  cabin  was  the  next  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Bristow  asked  her  to  gather  some  scarlet 
Christmas  berries  to  decorate  the  lodge  for  her  guests. 
True,  satisfied  that  all  the  men  were  out  hunting,  went 
across  the  hollow  through  the  dull  green  winter  woods. 

Everything  was  peaceful  and  still.  The  scent  of  brush 
fires  came  to  her,  and  the  distant,  rhythmic  sound  of  wood 
being  chopped,  and  the  banging  of  far-off  guns. 

She  had  picked  an  armful  of  branches  with  berries  when 
she  came  to  a  flaming  tree  on  the  riverbank.  She  gazed  at 
it  a  moment  in  pleasure,  for  it  was  like  a  painted  tree 
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standing  there  in  a  windless  world,  where  not  a  branch 
stirred  nor  a  leaf  fell. 

She  laid  her  burden  on  the  ground  and  was  reaching 
for  the  prettiest  branch  of  all  when  she  stepped  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  steep  bank. 

The  ground  under  her  feet  gave  way.  She  dug  in  her 
heels  frantically,  grasping  the  branch,  red  berries  shower- 
ing down  upon  her  face  and  hair. 

The  river  gleamed  eight  feet  below.  It  seemed  to  be 
chuckling  at  her  plight,  waiting  to  give  her  an  icy  duck- 
ing, as  she  hung  on,  f utilely  trying  for  balance. 

A  pair  of  bird  dogs  went  loping  past  her,  and  suddenly 
she  heard  a  man's  shout,  "Hold  on  .  .  .  I'm  coming!"  as 
one  of  the  hunters,  close  on  the  dogs'  heels,  saw  her 
struggles.  Then  hands  were  gripping  her  on  each  side  of 
her  waist,  drawing  her  back. 

"You  can  let  go  now.  I've  got  you!" 

But  the  voice  was  frighteningly  familiar.  It  was  a  laugh- 
ing, triumphant  voice.  Still  holding  the  branch,  her  arms 
high  above  her  head,  she  turned  cautiously  and  saw  that 
the  man  was  Mister  Pat. 

"Still  scared,  eh?"  he  asked,  his  grip  tightening.  "You 
pretty  thing,  you!"  With  the  swiftness  of  a  hawk  his 
head  swooped  down,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

With  a  violent  recoil  she  let  go  the  branch.  It  was  so 
sudden  that  Mister  Pat  lost  his  balance,  too. 

The  earth  gave  way  beneath  them;  and  they  fell  to- 
gether in  a  cascade  of  dirt  and  pebbles,  sliding  downward 
in  a  sort  of  slow-motion  action,  hands  and  heels  clutching 
wildly  for  footholds. 

By  grasping  a  shrub,  Mister  Pat  brought  them  to  a  halt 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  water.  He  was  gasping,  chuckling 
helplessly  in  enjoyment  of  this  absurdity,  and  still  grasp- 
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ing  True,  who  lay  momentarily  stunned  in  the  warm  grip 
of  his  arms. 

Then  she  suddenly  went  rigid  with  the  horror  of  being 
touched  by  alien  hands,  by  possessive  lips.  She  jerked 
free,  scrambling  up,  actually  trampling  him  with  her  fran- 
tic feet,  scattering  leaves  and  mud  into  his  face. 

The  last  he  saw  of  her  was  the  flash  of  her  skirt  and 
her  slim,  pretty  legs  as  she  clawed  her  way  up  the  bank 
and  disappeared  into  a  palmetto  thicket. 

A  shout  hailed  him  from  above  as  he  sat  up  and  brushed 
himself  off. 

"Hey,  Pat!  What  happened?"  It  was  Charles  peering 
down. 

Pat  laughed  shortly.  "I  tried  to  catch  a — a  wildcat,"  he 
said  ruefully,  "but  it  got  away." 

"A  ivhat?"  Charles  glanced  around  and  saw  the  heap 
of  red  berry  branches  stacked  neatly  nearby.  He  frowned 
suspiciously.  There  were  many  footprints  in  the  soft  bank. 
It  was  quite  simple  to  reconstruct  the  scene. 

"Here.  I'll  give  you  a  hand!"  His  voice  was  short. 

Pat  was  panting  and  muddy  as  he  climbed  the  steep 
bank  and  recovered  his  gun. 

Charles  was  still  frowning.  "Look  here,  Pat,  I  once 
told  you — " 

"Skip  it!  Don't  be  a  fuddy-duddy,"  Pat  snapped. 

Charles  raised  his  eyebrows  in  silence.  His  mouth 
was  tight,  and  they  walked  on  without  further  words. 
Pat  felt  gingerly  of  some  scratches  on  his  face  and 
hands. 

Later  that  day  True  sent  Low-Joe  back  for  the  branches 
she  had  left  on  the  riverbank.  When  he  brought  them 
she  told  him  to  take  them  over  to  the  lodge.  She  kept  her 
eyes  averted  from  their  flaunting  color  and  her  heart 
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froze  in  terror,  thinking  of  Jump — and  Mister  Pat — and 
how  quick  Jump  would  kill  him,  if  he  knew. 

Finally  the  Bristows  and  their  guests  drove  away,  and 
the  woods  settled  down  to  silence  after  the  voices  of  men, 
the  baying  of  excited  dogs,  the  sound  of  gunfire. 

True,  with  the  world  quiet  and  her  own  again,  drew 
her  first  free  breath.  She  began  to  wonder  fearfully  where 
Jump  was.  Would  he  ever  come  back  again? 

A  long  week  passed.  Could  it  have  been  only  a  week 
ago,  she  thought,  that  the  hunters  came,  that  Dover's  barn 
burned?  She  recalled  how  happy  she'd  been  that  night  at 
the  fire.  Only  now  did  she  realize  that  happiness  is  some- 
thing you  remember  and  look  back  upon,  perhaps  when 
you've  lost  it  .  .  .  or,  at  least,  lost  the  radiance  of  the 
moment. 

Would  Jump  ever  come  back? 

A  few  days  later,  on  a  gloomy  winter  morning,  this 
aching  question  drew  her  across  the  hollow  and  through 
the  Bannocks'  field  to  see  Clary. 

She  dropped  in  intending  to  bring  the  talk  casually 
around  to  Jump.  Had  Clary  seen  him?  Did  he  still  look 
grim  and  angry?  Had  he  told  her  anything? 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  bring  up  the  subject, 
for  she  found  Clary  hanging  over  the  baby,  who  was 
ailing  .  .  .  that  red-haired  baby  who  favored  Jump. 

True  forgot  her  own  worries  and  joined  Clary,  who 
crouched  anxiously  on  the  bed  where  the  baby  lay  sleep- 
ing restlessly,  her  breath  wheezing  in  her  throat,  blue 
shadows  under  her  pale  eyelids. 

"This  is  Dover's  waywardness!"  Clary  declared,  her 
lips  tight.  "He  was  bound  and  determined  to  take  the 
baby  out  with  him  last  night.  He  sneaked  her  off  while  I 
was  busy  dishing  up  supper." 
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"In  the  cold  night  air?"  True  was  shocked. 

"With  no  sack  on."  Clary  shook  her  head  over  it 
wearily.  "I  was  beat  out  when  I  caught  up  with  him 
and  snatched  her  away.  Dover  is  plumb  witless  when 
he's  drinking.  He  was  gonna  take  Favor  to  town  with 
him!" 

True  was  speechless,  wondering  how  on  earth  Clary, 
who  was  such  a  timid,  rabbity  sort  of  person,  had  had 
the  strength  and  courage  to  tackle  Dover  and  get  the 
baby  away  from  him. 

"Has  she  got  a  fever?"  She  touched  the  pallid  cheek. 
Favor  was  such  a  thin,  weakly  baby,  anyway. 

"She  had  croup  all  night.  I  thought  to  my  soul  she'd 
choke  to  death.  Dover  felt  real  bad  about  it,  today.  He's 
gone  to  town  now  to  get  medicine  for  her." 

True  was  surprised  again.  He  must  actually  love  the 
baby. 

Clary  evidently  read  her  thoughts  for  she  said  as  if  in 
answer,  "He  really  sets  great  store  by  her  .  .  .  'cause 
she's  his,  I  reckon.  She  and  young  Dover.  The  rest  of 
them  aren't."  She  said  this  simply.  True's  mouth  opened 
in  astonishment.  Then  she  recalled  hearing  a  vague  re- 
mark once  about  Clary  being  married  before. 

She  asked  hesitantly,  "You  mean  the  three  oldest  belong 
to—?" 

"To  Wallace  Morgan,"  said  Clary,  and  her  voice  lin- 
gered on  the  name.  "I  married  Wally  when  I  was  sixteen. 
It  didn't  turn  out,  though." 

She  stared  out  the  window,  past  the  blackened  skeleton 
of  the  mule  barn  where  the  children  played — toward  the 
pine  woods  and  on  beyond,  back  toward  that  other  life 
that  she  had  grasped  so  eagerly  and  then  lost. 

"Folks  said  Wally  wasn't  any  good,  but  I  don't  know. 
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He  had  a  foot  in  the  road.  You  can't  keep  a  man  like  that. 
He  ran  away  and  left  us.  Went  to  sea." 

"Left  you!"  True  was  amazed  that  Clary  showed  no 
anger  over  this  monstrous  piece  of  selfishness.  She  burned 
with  it,  against  the  unknown  Wallace,  against  Mister  Pat, 
against  Jump.  Men  and  their  unfairness! 

Then,  in  despair,  she  thought  of  Jump  again.  What 
would  she  do  if  he  left  her?  She  could  never  make  another 
life  for  herself  as  Clary  had  done.  Nothing  could  ever 
fill  the  emptiness. 

But  Clary  was  repeating  with  a  queer  sort  of  satis- 
faction, "Yes,  sir.  Married  at  sixteen,  widow  at  nine- 
teen." 

"Oh!  Did  he  die?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of."  Clary  looked  away  dreamily. 
She  patted  her  faded  red  hair  self-consciously  and  mur- 
mured, ".  .  .  sixteen." 

True  had  a  swift  vision  of  Clary  at  sixteen,  with  red- 
gold  hair  and  soft  clear  skin.  Clary  and  the  dashing  sailor 
who  had  the  "wanderfoot." 

Clary  suddenly  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  if  she,  too,  were 
recalling  that  time;  as  if  she  remembered  the  frail  pretti- 
ness  of  her  youth,  which  had  had  no  value  until  she  found 
it  gone  forever. 

True  gazed  at  her  covertly.  Clary  had  had  two  lives 
.  .  .  how  strange.  Two  lives,  and  she  was  only  twenty- 
nine  now.  Of  course,  she  looked  forty,  what  with  her 
streaked  hair  and  her  bad  teeth.  Why,  she  was  no  older 
than  Mrs.  Bristow,  True  thought  startled.  She  had  just 
started  living  sooner,  that  was  all. 

The  clock  ticked  in  the  silence;  the  children's  shouts 
came  to  them  from  the  yard.  True  got  up  reluctantly. 

"I'll  shell  the  peas  for  you,  before  I  go,  and  beat  up  a 
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pan  of  corn  bread  so  your  dinner'll  be  started.  You  tend 
to  the  baby." 

This  was  no  time  to  ask  questions  about  Jump.  In  fact, 
she  wanted  to  ask  more  about  Wallace  Morgan,  who  had 
had  the  courage  or  the  cruelty  to  run  away,  but  she 
didn't  dare. 

But  Clary  followed  her  out  into  the  kitchen.  She  sat 
in  the  rocker  by  the  stove  and  joggled  the  baby  across 
her  knees.  Every  now  and  then  the  baby  coughed  as 
softly  as  a  kitten.  Then  Clary  began  talking;  and,  oddly, 
as  if  something  had  burst  inside  her,  she  answered  all 
those  unasked  questions  of  True's. 

"Wallace  didn't  leave  us  right  out  cold,"  she  said. 
"  'Twere  better  if  he  had;  but  he'd  turn  up  every  year 
on  leave,  and  he'd  stay  awhile.  We  had  three  kids  then — 
a  lap  baby,  a  crawler,  and  a  yard  'un — a  handful  for  me,  I 
must  say."  She  pressed  her  lips  together  as  if  remember- 
ing was  sheer  pain.  "The  bad  part  was  his  coming  back 
and  us  being  happy  for  a  while.  Then  he'd  go  again  .  .  . 
'twas  like  cutting  off  your  arm  by  inches." 

She  held  out  a  thin,  freckled  arm  and  stared  at  it  stonily. 
"Cut  it  all  off  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  Then  some- 
day, it'll  stop  hurting."  She  stared  out  at  the  pines  and 
rocked  fiercely  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  Clary,"  cried  True,  "didn't  you  hate  him?" 

"Every  time  he  left  ...  all  over  again."  The  echo  of 
an  old  bitterness  tinged  her  voice.  "Then  there  was  the 
last  time,  after  the  other  war.  He  came  home  sick  and 
asking  for  a  dee-vorce.  But  I  understood  why  .  .  .  then." 

True,  who  couldn't  understand  any  of  it,  stared,  be- 
wildered. 

"He'd  been  hurt  bad  and  it  got  his  heart,  the  shock 
and  all.  It  made  me  understand  better,  the  mean  way  he'd 
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acted  to  us.  He  had  only  half  a  heart  left,  the  doctor  said." 

"Half  a  heart?"  True  breathed. 

Clary  nodded  positively,  as  if  it  were  a  vindication. 

What  did  she  mean?  Had  Wallace  been  giving  bits  of 
his  heart  away  during  his  wanderings — to  other  women, 
maybe — so  there  was  only  a  part  of  it  left?  But  that  was 
absurd,  fanciful.  And  True  said,  "What  does  that  mean, 
Clary?" 

"The  doctor  wrote  it  out  for  me."  Clary  got  up,  bal- 
ancing the  baby  on  her  hip,  and  lifted  down  the  Bible 
from  the  clock  shelf.  She  found  a  slip  of  paper  and  held 
it  out  to  True. 

It  was  from  a  doctor's  prescription  pad  and  a  line  was 
written  across  it:  "Cardiac  insufficiency,  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent." 

"That  means  half  gone,"  Clary  said  with  dignity.  She 
put  the  paper  away  carefully  and  took  her  seat  again. 

She  rocked  away  and  looked  out  the  window  as  she 
had  before;  and  she  mused,  as  if  to  herself,  "Yes,  sir,  that 
doctor  made  me  understand  things  better,  about  Wally 
leaving  us  so  many  times.  Reckon  it  wasn't  his  fault  about 
not  loving  us  enough.  How  could  he,  with  only  half  a 
heart?" 

True  was  silent  in  the  face  of  this  logic.  She  put  on  her 
coat  and  made  ready  to  go.  Clary  looked  so  absorbed 
that  True  doubted  she'd  know  when  she  left. 

She  recalled  how  vague  and  faraway  Clary  had  been 
on  other  occasions — Jump  impatiently  called  it  "dumb- 
ness"— but  now  True  knew  that  Clary  had  a  private  life 
inside  of  her,  where  she  lived  with  Wallace  .  .  .  and  her- 
self only  sixteen  with  pretty  red  curls  .  .  .  and  where  she 
must  go  sometimes,  when  this  life  got  too  much  for  her. 
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She  said  good-bye  and  told  Clary  to  send  for  her  if  she 
was  needed.  Clary  nodded  vaguely,  still  looking  out  the 
window,  the  baby  quiet  on  her  knee. 

As  True  hurried  of!  down  the  road  she  saw  Dover's 
big  figure  humping  along  against  the  background  of  a 
gray  wintry  sky.  He  must  be  coming  back  from  town 
with  Favor's  medicine. 

His  great  bulk  grew  larger,  and  it  weaved  a  little,  as 
was  usual  with  Dover  whenever  he  came  back  from  town. 
But  True  felt  a  strange  sympathy  for  him  now.  Maybe  he 
drank  because  he  was  jealous  of  those  other  children  and 
of  Clary's  past.  She  marveled  at  the  queer  compulsions 
that  were  all  locked  up  inside  of  people  where  no  one 
could  see  or  give  help. 

Even  though  she  wasn't  afraid  of  him,  now,  True  was 
glad  her  path  branched  off  into  the  woods  before  she 
met  him  on  the  road.  As  she  ran  down  the  bank  and  into 
the  gloom  of  the  trees,  the  rain  which  had  threatened  all 
day  began  to  fall  softly.  It  pattered  through  the  thick 
leaves  with  a  sound  like  scampering  squirrels'  feet. 

In  the  silence  she  thought  of  Jump  again.  Oh,  why 
hadn't  she  asked  Clary  about  him?  How  could  she  bear 
it  not  to  know  if  his  face  was  still  closed  and  locked 
against  her?  Occasionally  the  rain  fell  upon  her  face  as 
she  hurried  along,  as  if  she  were  crying  without  knowing 
it. 

At  home  she  decided  she  would  make  a  pot  of  soup 
for  the  Moseleys  and,  with  Low-Joe's  help,  carry  it  over 
for  the  children's  supper.  Then  maybe  there'd  be  an- 
other chance  to  ask  about  Jump. 

Late  that  afternoon,  while  the  soup  was  still  bubbling 
on  the  stove,  the  copper  kettle  shining  rosily  in  the  dusk, 
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Tippy  ran  breathlessly  up  on  the  porch  and  into  the 
kitchen. 

He  was  wet  with  rain.  "Mom  says  Favor's  took  bad," 
he  panted,  "and  Pop  forgot  the  medicine  .  .  .  and  can 
you  come  help?" 

True  jumped  up  and  ran  to  pull  the  supper  off  the 
stove.  She  called  hastily  to  Low-Joe  to  come  and  help 
Tippy  carry  the  pot  of  soup  over  to  the  Moseleys'.  It 
could  finish  cooking  there.  She  was  tying  a  bandana  over 
her  hair  as  she  spoke.  Then  she  grabbed  her  coat  and 
hurried  out  into  the  rain  ahead  of  them. 

She  glanced  back  once,  before  ducking  down  through 
the  hollow,  to  see  if  they  had  started.  The  boys  were  bob- 
bing unevenly  along  the  path,  the  steaming  soup  kettle 
held  cautiously  between  them,  like  two  small  gnomes 
carrying  a  magic  brew.  Behind  them  the  cabin  in  the 
pines  seemed  half  lost  in  the  drifting  unreality  of  the  gray 
veil  of  rain. 

Then  she  was  running  through  the  sheltering  gloom  of 
the  hollow,  the  pine  needles  wet  and  soft  as  velvet  under- 
foot. It  was  deathly  quiet,  not  a  bird  call,  not  a  leaf  stir- 
ring; there  was  only  the  silky  rustle  of  the  rain. 

The  woods  grew  denser,  and  she  flung  an  arm  high 
over  her  head,  for  sometimes  huge  spider  webs  hung  from 
tree  to  tree.  It  was  terrifying  to  feel  the  creepy  softness 
of  a  web  on  your  face,  when  you  didn't  know  how  close 
a  green-eyed,  furry  old  spider,  big  as  a  silver  dollar, 
might  be. 

She  came  out  in  the  road  and  reached  the  Moseleys', 
spent  with  running.  Even  before  she  got  to  the  door  she 
heard  the  shrill  crow  of  the  baby's  breathing  against  an 
undercurrent  of  Dover's  drunken  snores. 

The  children  were  clustered,  frightened,  on  the  porch; 


and  Clary  was  trying  to  build  up  the  fire  in  the  stove.  The 
baby's  pinched  face  hung  over  her  arm,  the  small  blue 
mouth  open  and  gasping  in  a  terrible  effort  to  breathe. 

"Water,"  cried  Clary,  "for  steam.  Build  up  the  fire 
.  .  .  steam'll  help!  She'll  die  less'n  she  can  get  her  breath!" 

True  wordlessly  rammed  wood  in  the  stove  and  ran 
around  filling  shallow  pans  with  water,  for  quicker  heat- 
ing. She  ordered  Jonathan  out  to  hunt  some  dry  wood. 
The  stove  began  to  glow,  lighting  up  the  dark  kitchen. 

Clary  walked  back  and  forth  in  a  panic.  She  flung  a 
look  of  hatred  toward  that  other  room  where  Dover 
sprawled  in  drunken  sleep. 

And  True  burst  out,  "Oh,  Gary,  he  couldn't  have 
forgot  the  medicine!" 

Clary  nodded  almost  impatiently.  "No  help  for  it  now. 
I  gave  her  sugar  with  a  drop  of  kerosene  on  it  and  that 
helped.  But  we've  got  to  have  steam." 

The  fire  roared,  and  steam  began  rising  from  the  pots 
on  the  stove.  Perspiration  poured  down  True's  face  and 
her  dress  became  sodden. 

The  minutes  crawled  by.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
working  for  hours  in  a  frantic  silence,  punctuated  by  the 
crackling  fire,  the  baby's  hoarse  gasps,  and  the  snores  from 
the  other  room. 

Suddenly  a  new  sound  entered  her  consciousness.  It 
was  the  throbbing  of  a  truck  coming  down  the  lonely 
road. 

Then  steps  were  pounding  up  on  the  porch,  and  the 
door  was  flung  open.  There  stood  Jump,  dripping  with 
rain  and  blinking  incredulously  at  them. 

The  kitchen  was  an  inferno  of  heat,  filled  with  rosy 
shadows  from  the  stove.  True  was  feeding  the  fire  and 
holding  a  big  black  umbrella  covered  with  a  quilt,  over 
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Clary  and  the  baby.  Steam  rose  in  billowing  clouds  from 
the  boiling  water,  and  their  shadows  danced  giantlike  on 
the  wall. 

Jump  heard  the  shrill  crow  of  the  baby's  breathing,  as 
Clary  wailed,  "Oh,  Jump,  go  for  the  doctor  .  .  .  Dover 
forgot  the  medicine!" 

Jump  stammered,  "But — I  saw  him  in  town.  He  said — " 
He  broke  off  and  flung  himself  into  the  bedroom. 

There  was  a  muffled  exclamation  and  then  a  great 
crashing  thump,  as  Dover  was  rolled  unceremoniously 
off  the  bed  onto  the  floor.  They  could  hear  Jump's  curt 
voice  questioning  him  and  Dover's  profane  answering 
snorts. 

Incredibly  Jump  was  back  in  the  kitchen  holding  a 
medicine  bottle. 

"In  his  back  pocket,"  he  muttered. 

True  grabbed  a  teaspoon  and  Clary  held  out  the  baby. 

But  the  cork  stuck  as  Jump  tried  to  open  the  ipecac. 
With  a  mutter,  he  broke  the  neck  of  the  bottle  clean 
off  with  his  bare  hands  and  poured  out  a  large  dose.  Half 
of  it  spilled  down  the  baby's  dress,  which  was  just  as 
well. 

Then  he  took  the  baby  from  Clary  with  steady  hands. 

"Go  sit  down,"  he  ordered  gently,  "and  cry  awhile, 
honey.  I  can  tend  to  the  rest  of  it." 

His  eyes  flickered  to  True,  who  stood  motionless, 
watching  him.  Her  dress  was  plastered  to  her  body,  her 
hair  in  damp  curls  around  her  exhausted  face. 

She  retreated  a  step,  as  if  from  his  gaze,  and  Jump 
looked  away. 

"Go  put  on  some  dry  clothes  of  Clary's,"  he  said 
abruptly,  "before  you  catch  cold.  I'm  taking  you  home 
directly." 


True  went  meekly. 

They  rode  through  the  dark  in  Jump's  truck,  Low- 
Joe  on  the  seat  between  Jump  and  True.  Nobody  said  a 
word.  Low-Joe  yawned  prodigiously  and  leaned  sleepily 
against  True's  shoulder.  The  rain  had  stopped,  and  the 
freshening  wind  was  sharp  as  a  sword. 

True  huddled  against  Low-Joe  for  warmth,  her  heart 
beating  hard  and  waywardly,  but  she  dared  not  speak  in 
the  face  of  Jump's  preoccupation. 

They  drove  into  the  clearing  and  stopped  before  the 
cabin.  Low-Joe  woke  up  and  scrambled  over  True's 
knees  and  jumped  out. 

"You  only  got  one  light,  Jump,"  he  called  as  he  ran 
around  in  front  of  the  truck.  "Didja  know  one  of  your 
lights  is  out?"  He  scampered  up  to  the  house. 

True  got  out  of  the  truck  slowly.  She  felt  stiff  and 
tired,  and  she  held  on  to  the  door  for  a  moment.  Jump 
was  examining  the  headlight  and  pounding  on  it  with  his 
fist. 

As  she  walked  past  him,  True  stumbled  over  a  root. 
Automatically,  he  flung  out  a  hand  to  catch  her,  and 
they  stood  silent  in  the  darkness,  his  hand  gripping  her 
arm. 

Then,  as  if  that  touch  broke  through  his  guard,  he  sud- 
denly swept  her  against  him  with  a  sort  of  savageness, 
knee,  thigh,  and  chest  pressed  against  hers.  But  his  face 
remained  aloof  somewhere  above  her,  and  whatever  was 
in  it  was  hidden  by  the  darkness. 

Then,  just  as  suddenly,  his  arms  dropped  and  she  fell 
back  against  the  truck.  He  didn't  lift  a  hand  to  catch  her 
this  time. 

Pop  came  to  the  door,  and  True  walked  blindly  toward 
the  house. 
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Jump  swung  himself  into  the  truck,  and  the  engine 
throbbed  with  an  angry  burst  of  sound. 

She  stood  looking  after  him  as  the  truck  whirled  out  of 
the  yard.  Her  knees  still  trembled;  but  he  hadn't  stopped 
loving  her!  His  arms  had  betrayed  him!  How  long  would 
he  fight  with  himself,  she  wondered,  before  he  gave  in 
and  she  saw  him  again? 

One  night  not  long  after  that,  he  "happened  along"  to 
talk  to  High-Joe  about  the  pecan  crop,  he  said.  True 
went  weak  with  relief  and  joy. 

He  said  stiffly  to  her,  "I  didn't  thank  you  for  helping 
Clary,  last  week.  She  said  the  baby  would've  died  if  you 
hadn't  come.  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  do  anything,"  True  murmured  in  confusion. 
She  was  getting  supper,  whisking  around  the  kitchen, 
humming  to  herself.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  the 
heat  as  she  bent  over  the  stove,  stirring  and  seasoning 
and  clapping  lids  on  pans  with  brisk  efficiency.  Her 
tawny  hair,  falling  forward,  hid  her  expression.  But  under 
her  thick  lashes  she  flashed  a  look  at  Jump  sitting  stiffly 
on  the  straight  chair,  his  shoulders  rigid,  talking  crops 
with  Pop. 

Sometimes  his  answers  to  High- Joe  were  vague;  but 
he  kept  his  eyes  away  from  her,  and  she  could  see  only 
his  strong,  tight-lipped  profile. 

A  sort  of  scared  amusement  rocked  through  her  at 
his  obstinate  silence  toward  her.  But  she  would  not  give 
in.  If  he  had  his  stubborn  pride,  she,  too,  had  hers!  Let 
Jump  unbend  and  talk  to  her  first.  He  had  started  this. 

Then  he  rose  unhappily  to  go,  and  High-Joe  urged  him 
to  stay  for  supper.  True  echoed  her  father's  invitation 
with  forced  politeness. 

Jump  refused  formally,  looking  at  her  for  a  moment. 
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She  looked  back,  and  they  didn't  say  anything.  The 
silence  between  them  was  tense  as  a  caught  breath. 

Then  Jump  said  with  an  effort,  "Well,  I'd  best  get  on. 
I'll  be  seein'  you.  Tomorrow,  I  reckon." 

All  evening  the  words  sang  in  True's  head  .  .  .  To- 
morrow/ It  was  a  warm  and  lovely  word.  'Til  be  seein7 
you,  tomorrow  .  .  ." 

Jump  was  coming  back. 
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The  bristows  drove  into  the  yard  the  next  morning  for 
a  long  week  end,  and  while  True  and  Low-Joe  were 
helping  unload  the  station  wagon  Mr.  Bristow  suddenly 
proposed  taking  them  on  a  jaunt  to  see  Jump's  mill. 

So  "tomorrow"  became  more  than  just  a  word  to 
True. 

They  all  began  scurrying  around,  carrying  supplies 
into  the  lodge.  True  and  Mrs.  Bristow  got  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  filling  a  basket  with  things  to  take  for  lunch. 

"How  are  things  going  with  your  redheaded  Jump?" 
Nancy  asked  mischievously,  waiting  for  True's  quick 
blush. 

But  instead  she  looked  disconsolate.  "Too  well,  I'm 
afraid."  She  shook  her  head  as  she  put  waxed  paper  over 
a  baked  ham  and  tucked  it  in  the  basket.  "It's  going  so 
well  he'll  never  give  it  up  now.  And  it's  such  a  danger- 
ous business.  He  gets  an  idea  in  his  stubborn  head  .  .  ." 
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"Old  men  dream  dreams  and  young  men  see  visions," 
quoted  Nancy. 

True's  limpid  gaze  met  hers.  "That's  from  the  Bible, 
isn't  it?" 

"Why,  yes."  Nancy  looked  surprised. 

"Mom  taught  me  to  read  from  the  Bible.  School  was 
too  far  away  for  me  to  go." 

"Your  mother  must  have  been  a  wonderful  person." 

"She  was  always  tired,"  True  mused  reflectively.  "Of 
late  I  keep  wondering  if  she  was  happy." 

"Of  course  she  was!  She  had  you  and  darling  Joey 
.  .  .  and  your  father,  of  course." 

"He's  what  makes  me  wonder.  Because  he  kept  on  dis- 
appointing her." 

Nancy  tapped  a  cigarette  thoughtfully  on  the  table 
before  lighting  it. 

"Men  have  disappointed  women  from  time  immemo- 
orial,"  she  said,  "and  women  have  kept  on  loving  them. 
Make  no  mistake,  True,  men  have  to  give  women  some- 
thing besides  success  to  make  them  happy.  They  must 
give  themselves  .  .  .  their  undivided  hearts." 

True  looked  forlorn.  "Jump's  land  comes  first  with 
him,"  she  said  slowly.  "Not  me." 

"Nonsense!"  Nancy  returned  vigorously.  "That's  not 
what  I  mean.  That  farm  is  all  wrapped  up  in  his  mind 
with  you.  You're  a  fortunate  girl.  His  love  for  his  land 
will  keep  him  forever  by  your  side." 

True  thought  suddenly  of  Wallace  Morgan  with  his 
"foot  in  the  road,"  with  his  half-love.  A  great  thank- 
fulness went  through  her,  and  warm  content. 

"If  I  ever  saw  singleness  of  purpose,"  Nancy  added, 
"it's  Jump's.  He's  trying  to  earn  that  home  for  you.  I 
imagine  your  father  made  those  conditions  of  land  and 
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house  and  farm — his  dream  for  you — but  Jump  had  them, 
too." 

"Pop's  dream,"  True  murmured,  "and  Jump's  vision." 

At  that  moment  Charles  began  calling  impatiently  for 
them  to  hurry.  And  soon  they  were  all  settled  in  the 
roomy  station  wagon,  spinning  along  through  the  mild 
winter  sunshine  toward  Jump's  mill. 

They  found  Tiger  Hole  a  screeching  inferno  of  sound, 
with  great  piles  of  logs  waiting  to  be  sawed  into  lumber 
by  Jump's  sizable  crew  of  men. 

Jump  came  striding  over,  full  of  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  them.  He  was  hatless,  his  red  head  flaming  above  a 
blue  workshirt.  He  wore  high  boots  and  a  leather  jacket 
with  an  aviation  mechanic's  insignia  still  dim  across  the 
back,  and  he  looked  so  vital  and  brown  and  healthy  that 
Charles  Bristow  seemed  pale  and  slight  as  he  stood  beside 
him  and  shook  hands. 

True  was  secretly  proud  of  Jump's  good  manners,  of 
his  welcome  to  the  Bristows,  of  his  quick  grin  for  Low- 
Joe,  Pop,  and  herself.  How  thankful  she  was  that  he  liked 
Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  so  different  from  the  terrifying 
Jason  Patterson.  Charles  Bristow  always  kept  his  dis- 
tance and  was  as  polite  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady 
like  one  of  his  wife's  friends. 

Now  she  looked  down,  startled,  for  he  was  offering  her 
a  cigarette.  She  refused  it,  blushing,  conscious  that 
Jump's  eyes  were  twinkling. 

Jump  accepted  one  casually,  and  again  True  was  proud 
of  him  as  he  bent  politely  toward  Mrs.  Bristow  to  give  her 
a  light.  Jump  could  hold  his  own  anywhere. 

He  took  them  over  the  mill,  explaining  his  work;  and 
his  voice  was  calm  and  easy  in  spite  of  the  endless  noise 
and  confusion  around  them. 
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Nancy  was  fascinated  by  the  giant  cypress  logs,  worn 
marble-smooth  by  the  water  rushing  over  them  all  those 
years,  with  no  bark,  no  branches  left.  She  stood  beside  a 
smooth,  silvery  trunk,  perhaps  thirty  feet  long  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  marveling  at  its  cool,  unearthly  color. 

Jump  left  them  to  check  out  a  truckload  of  lumber 
which  Young  Jeff  Watson  was  driving  to  the  yard  at 
Hayesville.  He  went  into  a  small  lean-to  office  at  the 
mill  shed  to  make  out  an  invoice. 

The  "office"  was  a  tiny  shack  made  of  scrap  lumber 
with  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  roof.  Charles  Bristow  was  staring 
at  it. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Jump!"  he  said  and  touched  the  door 
of  the  shack  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  it. 

The  door  was  made  from  a  single  slab  of  cypress,  three 
feet  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  with  long  iron  strap 
hinges.  It  could  have  graced  the  entrance  of  a  fortress. 
The  wood  had  the  same  eerie,  silvery  sheen  that  was  so 
unearthly  looking,  yet  the  whorls  of  the  grain  showed 
warm  and  alive  because  someone  had  oiled  and  polished 
it. 

"It's  priceless,  such  wood!"  Charles  said  with  a  groan, 
"and  you've  put  it  on  a  shack." 

"For  the  present,  yes."  Jump  smiled  slowly  and  ran 
his  hand  down  the  wood  as  if  he  loved  it.  "This  was 
made  from  the  first  log  we  salvaged.  I  kind  of  wanted  to 
remember  it.  I  only  hung  it  temporarily  on  the  shack. 
I'm  saving  it  .  .  ."  his  eyes  flicked  True's,  "for  a  very 
special  door." 

True's  eyes  seemed  to  deepen  in  color,  and  they  gazed 
back  at  him  and  asked,  with  silent  intensity,  "For  our 
house?" 

Jump  nodded  back  gravely. 
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Her  lashes  fluttered  down  and  she  walked  over  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  door.  It  felt  solid  enough  to  stand  forever, 
to  make  a  house  a  real  home;  solid  enough  to  shut  the 
world  out  .  .  .  and  love  in. 

She  didn't  say  a  word.  She  just  stood  there  touching  it. 

Nancy  came  over.  "It  will  be  the  most  beautiful  door 
in  Florida!"  she  exclaimed.  "I'll  bring  you  a  can  of  wax, 
True,  so  you  can  polish  it  every  time  you  come  over  and 
make  it  weatherproof." 

Charles  laughed  suddenly,  "Nancy,  don't  you  know 
neither  sun  nor  water  can  hurt  it  now!" 

Low-Joe  came  running  up,  ducked  under  True's  arm 
and  into  the  office.  He  climbed  up  on  the  high  stool. 

"Want  me  to  sit  here  and  check  out  your  trucks, 
Jump?"  he  asked.  "Do  please  let  me,  Jump!" 

Jump  tousled  his  sandy  hair.  "My  one  truck,  son,  has 
just  left  the  yard.  The  next  load  won't  go  till  tomorrow. 
It's  a  slow  business,  doing  things  by  hand."  A  shadow  of 
worry  crossed  his  face. 

Low-Joe  gazed  around  him  alertly.  He  picked  up  a 
circular  from  the  wide  shelf  that  served  as  a  desk. 

"C-i-r-c-u-s!  Don't  it  say  'circus,'  Jump?"  He  was  re- 
membering, excitedly,  the  great  posters  plastered  over 
every  barn  in  the  neighborhood  each  fall. 

"Yep.  But  it's  an  air  circus  over  in  Gainesville,  son." 
Jump  handed  the  circular  to  Charles  Bristow.  "One  of 
the  men  brought  this  in.  Funny  how  a  name  will  catch 
your  eye."  He  pointed  to  the  small  print.  "That  one,  Sam 
Warren,  was  in  the  service  with  me.  He  took  me  on  the 
flight  a  month  or  so  ago  when  I  first  saw  the  cypress  on 
the  river  bottom  and  got  the  idea  of  salvaging  them.  He's 
joined  these  barnstormers,  I  reckon." 
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"So  you  owe  this  fine  idea  to  him?"  Charles  smiled, 
glancing  about. 

"If  I  ever  see  him  again,  I'll  have  to  thank  him."  Jump 
grinned  back. 

"Well,  why  not?  Let's  go  today!  That's  a  good  enough 
excuse  for  a  holiday." 

"What  fun!"  Nancy  exclaimed. 

"It's  only  about  fifty  miles  to  Gainesville,  isn't  it, 
Jump?  Time  for  us  to  see  the  air  circus  and  get  you  back 
here  before  the  men  shut  down." 

Low-Joe  nearly  fell  off  the  stool  in  his  excitement.  He 
grabbed  Jump's  trouser  leg. 

"Oh,  Jump — Jump!"  he  gasped.  "Say  you'll  go!  I've 
never  seen  an  air  circus,  Jump.  Do  they  have  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  airplanes?" 

Jump  chuckled,  "/ee-rusalem,  boy,  what  an  idea! 
You're  due  for  a  disappointment." 

He  looked  at  True  and  her  eyes  were  sparkling,  too. 
She  didn't  care  where  they  were  going  or  to  what  kind  of 
circus,  air  or  animal.  She  was  happy  to  be  going  just  any- 
where with  Jump. 

For  the  next  hour  they  drove  swiftly  through  the 
countryside.  The  day  was  made  for  a  holiday,  the  at- 
mosphere seemed  charged  with  excitement,  and  even  the 
sunlight  had  a  different  quality.  It  glittered  as  if  with 
energy  stored  through  the  winter  and  released,  now,  on 
this  early  spring  day. 

Every  farm  had  brown  fields  showing  edges  of  purest 
green.  There  were  tobacco  seedbeds  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth, like  huge  pocket  handkerchieves  stretched  under 
the  pines  to  dry. 

Sometimes  groves  of  tung-oil  trees  made  a  silvery  pat- 
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tern  on  a  hillside,  their  sprawling  gray  branches  devoid 
of  leaves,  with  an  alien  Chinese  look. 

Low-Joe's  face  was  pressed  against  the  window.  He 
sighed  contentedly  to  True,  "I  betcha  Tippy's  never 
seen  this  much  even  from  his  old  windmill!" 

Everywhere  was  movement,  activity — men  and  plows 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  smoke  curling  from  chimneys 
in  snug  hollows,  a  farmer's  wife  hoeing  a  flower  bed,  a 
boy  mending  a  fence — everywhere  signs  of  the  earth 
stirring  in  its  sleep  as  the  clock  of  the  seasons  swung  to- 
ward spring. 

They  drove  through  Gainesville,  dreaming  under  great 
live  oaks,  with  magnificent  college  buildings  and  students 
thronging  its  streets,  and  on  out  to  the  airfield. 

At  first,  the  air  circus  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Low-Joe  because  there  were  no  tents  nor  cages 
nor  bands.  Just  a  lot  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  dust  rising, 
and  people  rimming  the  airfield.  Planes  were  landing 
and  taking  off,  engines  were  roaring,  and  loudspeakers 
were  bellowing  names  and  miles  and  time. 

But  it  was  pretty  nice,  after  all,  when  Jump  took  True 
and  the  Bristows  over  to  find  his  friend.  Low-Joe  ducked 
along  behind  them;  but  Pop,  suddenly  ill  at  ease,  wouldn't 
leave  the  safety  of  the  station  wagon. 

Sam  Warren  was  in  the  cockpit  of  his  plane  gunning 
the  motors,  his  head  bent,  listening,  as  they  came  up. 
Jump  waved  a  hand  in  greeting,  and  the  pilot  waved 
back,  grinning  suddenly. 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  over  to  them.  He  had  a 
brown,  leathery  face  and  almost  white  eyebrows  and 
hair,  and  he  looked  young  as  a  boy  until  you  saw  his  eyes. 
They  were  deep-set  and  tired,  as  if  they  had  looked  over 
a  lot  of  the  world  and  hadn't  thought  much  of  some  of  it. 
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"How're  you,  Jump?"  Sam  clapped  him  on  the  back. 
"Want  to  go  up  again?" 

"Haven't  time  today,  Sam,  thanks.  But  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bristow,  and  my  girl, 
True  Martin.  This  is  Sam  Warren,  and  he's  a  fine  pilot." 

Sam  grinned,  "Barnstormer  extraordinary!"  He  bowed 
to  the  girls  and  shook  hands  with  Charles  Bristow.  "Sorry 
I  can't  get  any  business  out  of  you!  How  about  you, 
son?"  He  leaned  down  toward  Low-Joe,  who  was  peer- 
ing out  from  behind  Jump's  legs. 

Low-Joe's  mouth  fell  open.  "Y-y-yes,  sir!"  he  stam- 
mered, turning  pale  with  excitement;  but  True  firmly 
shook  her  head  in  answer.  Then  she  and  Nancy  dis- 
creetly withdrew,  walking  back  to  the  car.  The  men 
went  up  to  the  slim  silver  plane  which  Sam  Warren  said 
he  was  taking  up  in  a  few  minutes. 

Charles  asked  eager  questions  and  stuck  his  head  in- 
side the  cockpit  with  interest  and  curiosity. 

The  pilot  broke  in  suddenly,  "Jump,  I  started  to  send 
you  an  S.O.S.  How  about  helping  me  out  today?  My 
stunt  man  busted  his  ankle,  and  I  hate  to  disappoint  this 
big  crowd.  How'd  you  like  to  make  his  jump  for  me?  It 
wouldn't  take  more'n  half  an  hour  of  your  time." 

"Why — sure,"  Jump  said  slowly.  His  eyes  began  to 
gleam  and  his  red  head  came  up.  "But  you'd  have  to  keep 
it  under  your  hat.  My  girl  wouldn't  like  me  to  go  fooling 
around  with  the  atmosphere." 

The  pilot  nodded.  "All  right."  He  added  carelessly, 
"There's  a  hundred  dollars  in  it  for  you,  you  know." 

"What!"  Jump's  jaw  dropped. 

"Of  course."  Charles'  voice  was  a  little  sharp.  "You 
don't  think  they're  asking  you  to  risk  your  neck  for  noth- 
ing, do  you?" 
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"A  hundred  bucks,"  muttered  Jump  dazedly.  "And 
do  I  need  it!  Where's  my  chute?" 

"Look,"  Charles  said  abruptly.  "It's  your  business  and 
your  neck,  Jump,  but  there's  going  to  be  trouble  with  the 
women  .  .  .  and  you  know  it." 

Jump  hesitated,  his  chin  stubborn. 

Sam  Warren  said  quickly,  "They  won't  find  out.  We'll 
give  you  a  fake  name  when  the  loudspeaker  announces 
your  jump." 

"I  forgot  that  part!" 

Charles  took  Jump's  arm.  "It  sounds  like  a  big  lark  to 
you,  my  friend,  but  I've  got  to  get  the  women  back  to  the 
car.  They'll  find  out  somehow.  Women  can  smell  danger, 
like  cats.  They'll  jump  all  over  me  for  letting  you  go. 
What  am  I  going  to  tell  them?" 

Jump  looked  sober.  He  sighed,  but  his  chin  was  as 
stubborn  as  ever. 

"We — we  just  can't  tell  them  anything  till  I  land. 
There  are  some  things  you've  got  to  do  without  telling 
women,  Mr.  Bristow.  They  aren't  brave." 

"Not  when  they  love  someone  .  .  .  no,"  agreed 
Charles. 

Jump  flushed  a  painful  red.  "I  need  that  money,"  he 
said  desperately.  "I  can't  meet  my  payroll  Saturday 
without  it." 

Charles  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  glanced  at  Jump, 
and  withdrew  it  reluctantly. 

"All  right,"  he  said  quietly,  "I'll  cover  up  for  you." 

As  Charles  walked  away  to  see  that  True  and  Nancy 
were  safely  back  in  the  car  where  they  wouldn't  find 
out  about  this,  Low-Joe  gripped  Jump's  trouser  leg. 

"Oh  Jump,  lemme  go  too!"  he  begged. 

"/ee-rusalem,  I  forgot  you  were  here!"  Jump  whistled 
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dismayed.  "Keep  quiet  about  this,  or  I'll  skin  you  alive. 
You  hear?" 

Sam  Warren  moved  impatiently.  "Come  along,  Jump. 
We'll  go  in  and  sign  the  clearance  papers,  and  I'll  fix  you 
up  with  some  gear." 

Jump  swung  Low-Joe  up  on  a  concrete  post  nearby. 

"You'd  best  stay  right  here,  son,  till  I  land.  If  you  go 
back  to  the  car  you  might  bust  loose  and  tell  them." 

Low-Joe  shook  his  head  earnestly.  "I  won't  tell  'em, 
Jump.  I'll  stay  right  here  and  wait  for  you." 

Jump  and  the  pilot  walked  into  the  airport  office  and 
over  to  a  desk.  The  pilot  shoved  some  papers  under 
Jump's  nose,  pointing  to  the  dotted  lines:  "Sign  right 
here,  fella.  Put  your  name  and  next  of  kin." 

Jump  picked  up  the  papers. 

"I  always  read  the  fine  print,"  he  said  calmly,  his  eyes 
skimming  the  page.  He  sensed  the  pilot's  nervous  haste 
and  grinned  at  him.  "Hold  your  horses,  son,  all  ninety- 
five  of  'em!" 

Calmly  he  began  to  fill  in  the  spaces.  Then  he  paused 
thoughtfully  at  that  question:  "Next-of-kin?"  Clary,  he 
guessed.  No  need  to  be  unnecessarily  cruel  and  put  True's 
name  there,  although  she  belonged  to  him  as  surely  as 
if  their  vows  had  been  said.  And  as  he  thought  of  her, 
her  face  suddenly  came  between  him  and  the  printed 
page.  Her  blue  and  trusting  eyes  were  gazing  question- 
ingly  at  him.  He  stared  guiltily  down  at  the  paper,  his 
eyes  blank  and  opaque  as  they  always  looked  when  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong  but  stubbornly  kept 
on  doing  it. 

Charles  found  Nancy  and  True  already  settled  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  station  wagon  .  .  .  no,  he  was  going 
to  walk  around  awhile.  He  didn't  feel  like  sitting  still. 
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He  wandered  restlessly  off  with  High-Joe,  who  was 
looking  for  his  son.  Once  he  came  back  with  paper  cups  of 
coffee  for  the  girls;  another  time  he  brought  cold  drinks 
and  crackers.  It  was  while  he  was  opening  a  bottle  that 
Nancy  said, 

"Oh  look,  True,  there  goes  the  parachute  jumper!" 

Charles  dropped  the  bottle,  and  it  broke  against  the 
door  of  the  car. 

"He's  falling  upside  down  now.  Do  look,  Charles." 

But  Charles  called  almost  sharply  to  True  to  hand  him 
a  cloth  from  the  glove  compartment — and  how  about 
hopping  out  and  helping  him  pick  up  the  broken  glass 
and  clean  the  sticky  stuff  off  the  side  of  the  car? 

"Let  it  go,  silly!"  Nancy  was  surprised.  "What's  the 
matter  with  you?" 

Charles  gripped  her  hand  so  hard  that  she  gazed  at 
him  in  concern. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?" 

True  was  walking  around  to  the  back  of  the  car. 

"Is  he  down  yet?  .  .  .  The  parachutist?"  He  couldn't 
seem  to  look  up  at  the  tiny  figure  dangling  against  the 
blinding  sky. 

"Of  course  not.  Not  yet.  Oh,  don't  let  True  miss  it. 
She's  never  seen  a  parachute  jump  before." 

"She  won't  ever  want  to  see  another,"  muttered 
Charles. 

Nancy's  fingers  suddenly  closed  on  his  like  a  vise.  Her 
eyes  widened  in  horror.  They  questioned  him,  incredu- 
lously. 

Charles  nodded  stonily.  "He  needed  the  money." 

"This  rag  ought  to  be  damp,"  said  True  as  she  bent 
over  the  car.  "It  is  sticky." 

"There's  a  spigot  over  there,"  Charles  told  her;  and 
True,  with  only  a  glance  at  the  shining  white  mushroom 
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of  the  parachute  high  over  their  heads,  went  obediently  to 
the  water  spigot. 

Nancy  leaned  her  head  against  the  side  of  the  car. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  be  sick." 

High-Joe  strolled  up  at  that  moment,  somewhat  awed 
but  scornful  of  stunt  men  in  general. 

"You'd  think  a  feller  could  find  enough  to  do  on 
earth,"  he  muttered,  squinting  heavenward,  "  'thout 
carryin'  on  like  that  in  the  sky." 

There  was  a  long,  aching  moment,  and  then  Charles 
muttered,  "He's  down." 

And  True  stood  erect  by  the  car  and  said,  "That's 
done,"  and  wrung  the  water  out  of  the  cloth. 

Charles  opened  the  door.  He  looked  very  tired. 

"I  think  I'll  sit  down,"  he  said  and  climbed  in  beside 
his  wife. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  saw  Jump  hurrying  through 
the  crowd  and  over  to  them.  He,  too,  looked  tired  but 
triumphant.  True  walked  to  meet  him. 

"Pop's  gone  to  look  for  Low-Joe,"  she  said.  "Where've 
you  been,  Jump?" 

"Making  us  some  money."  He  handed  her  an  untidy 
handful  of  bills. 

"You  mean  this  afternoon?"  She  looked  puzzled. 
"How  could  you?"  She  didn't  take  the  money.  She  stared 
at  it,  alarmed  because  it  seemed  such  a  lot.  "How'd  you 
make  it,  Jump?  All  that  money?" 

Jump  linked  his  arm  closely  in  hers  as  they  walked 
back  to  the  car. 

"Don't  be  mad  with  me,  honey,  but  I  made  us  a 
hundred  dollars  by  doing  the  jump  this  afternoon  for 
Sam  Warren." 

She  looked  bewildered.  "The  jump?  What  on  earth — 
what  kind  of  a — "  Her  voice  rose,  "You  don't  mean — ?" 
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He  nodded,  his  grasp  on  her  arm  tightening.  He  looked 
anxiously  into  her  face.  "I  went  up  with  Sam  Warren." 
Her  eyes  were  so  enormous  that  he  added  quickly  and 
very  humbly,  "It  was  me,  honey,  that  bailed  out  of  the 
plane." 

"Oh,  no!"  Her  lips  whitened.  "It  couldn't  have  been!" 
She  put  a  hand  helplessly  over  her  heart.  "I'd  have  felt 
it  every  minute  if  it  had  been  you." 

"I  didn't  let  you  look,"  said  Charles. 

True  began  to  shake  so  violently  that  Jump  put  his 
arm  around  her  quickly.  She  put  her  hands  over  her 
eyes  and  her  knees  sagged. 

"Put  her  in  the  car,"  Nancy  ordered,  looking  at  Jump 
angrily,  "and  help  her  pull  herself  together.  You  did  this! " 

"Reckon  I  should've  kept  my  big  mouth  shut,"  mut- 
tered Jump  meekly.  He  sat  beside  True,  full  of  contri- 
tion. She  hid  her  stricken  face  from  him,  and  he  pressed 
her  head  gently  into  his  shoulder,  begging  for  forgive- 
ness. He  promised  remorsefully  he'd  never  worry  her 
like  that  again,  but  a  hundred  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money. 
She  could  have  it  for  chairs  and  tables  and  a  cookstove, 
if  she  wanted  it. 

But  she  cried  out,  "I'd  rather  cook  over  a  hearth  fire 
than  have  you  do  a  terrible  thing  like  this!" 

Fortunately  High-Joe  created  a  diversion  just  then  by 
stamping  back  in  a  black  rage,  saying  he  couldn't  find 
hide  nor  hair  of  the  young  'un. 

In  alarm  Charles  got  out  to  go  and  help  search,  but  at 
that  moment  Low-Joe  came  along,  hopping  excitedly 
by  the  side  of  Sam  Warren.  Charles  went  to  meet  them. 

"I  brought  back  your  boy,"  Sam  Warren  said  grimly. 
"He  really  gave  me  a  turn." 

"You  contrary  young  'un!"  Pop  seized  Low-Joe's 
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shoulder.  "Where  you  been?  I  looked  all  over  creation 
for  you." 

"You  missed  one  place,"  the  pilot  said  dryly,  "the 
sky!  He  was  a  stowaway  in  my  plane.  Right  after  Jump 
hit  the  silk,  this  kid  seemed  to  rise  right  up  out  of  the 
floor.  I  felt  his  hand  patting  my  cheek  ...  I  tell  you, 
it  nearly  scared  me  out  of  the  cockpit.  We  were  circling 
a  farm,  and  there  he  was,  pleased  as  punch,  staring  over 
the  side  right  down  on  top  of  a  windmill." 

"Windmill!"  gasped  True,  sitting  bolt  upright.  She 
stared  at  Low-Joe  in  awe.  "So  you  got  there!" 

"I  betcha,  True,  it  was  better'n  Tippy's  old  mill! " 

High-Joe,  who  was  staring  open-mouthed,  wiped  his 
forehead  feebly. 

"If  this  don't  plumb  beat  me!" 

"He  didn't  know  the  danger,  High-Joe,"  Nancy  said 
placatingly.  "Please  don't  punish  him." 

"Pop,  you  never  told  me  not  to  go  up  there,"  Low-Joe 
said  apprehensively. 

"Did  it  ever  cross  my  mind,"  demanded  his  father 
harshly,  "to  tell  you  not  to  jump  in  front  of  a  railroad 
train?  What  in  tarnation  did  you  do  it  for?" 

"To  see  the  world,"  Low-Joe  explained  eagerly,  "like 
Tippy.  You  told  me  not  to  climb  the  windmill  ladder, 
Pop,  and  I  obeyed  you.  I  didrft  climb  up  the  windmill, 
Pop!" 

Charles  Bristow  walked  over  and  flung  open  the  door 
of  the  station  wagon. 

"All  aboard!"  he  said  in  a  muffled  voice.  "Let's  go 
back  to  the  woods  where  we  belong.  My  blood  pressure 
can't  take  any  more." 
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CHAPTER  * 
11 


As  spring  deepened  in  the  Suwannee  River  valley  True 
had  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  lightheartedness.  Slowly 
she  began  to  forget  the  haunting  day  at  the  air  circus; 
although,  in  spite  of  Jump's  promises  and  remorse,  she 
knew  he  could  no  more  help  taking  chances  than  he  could 
help  breathing. 

But  everything  which  had  been  blurred  and  out  of 
focus  for  the  last  disturbing  weeks  suddenly  became 
simple  and  clear  again. 

Then  one  day  Low-Joe  pointed  in  delight  to  a  flock  of 
robin  redbreasts  hopping  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and 
True  said  thankfully,  "That  means  it's  spring."  It  also 
meant  that  the  hunting  season  was  over;  the  invaders  had 
left  their  world.  No  wonder  her  sense  of  content  and 
well-being  persisted. 

Like  a  dryad,  spring  slipped  through  the  woods  with 
her  trail  of  fresh  young  green.  Swamp  maple  "keys" 
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flamed  red  among  the  cypresses;  wild  iris  and  alligator 
lilies,  white  and  spidery,  lifted  their  heads  from  roadside 
ditches;  high  bush  blackberries  spread  a  veil  of  starry 
flowers  everywhere. 

Then  High-Joe's  young  pecan  trees  leafed  out,  and 
he  went  around  boasting  about  them  as  if  no  other  trees 
in  the  world  had  turned  green.  The  Bristows  were  full  of 
praise  for  his  accomplishment,  and  High-Joe's  shoulders 
straightened  until  he  walked  with  almost  a  strut. 

The  Bristows,  filled  with  spring  restlessness,  had  come 
on  a  week  end  visit,  the  station  wagon  bulging  with 
flower  pots,  plants,  and  garden  chairs.  They  were  full  of 
enthusiastic  ideas  of  new  things  to  do  for  the  place,  which 
confounded  High-Joe,  who  was  content  to  sit  around 
and  watch  things  grow. 

They  decided  to  build  a  brick  terrace,  and  Low-Joe 
couldn't  be  pried  away  from  the  lodge  as  Mr.  Bristow 
drove  stakes  and  measured  and  tied  strings  in  this  fasci- 
nating undertaking. 

The  front  entrance  of  the  lodge  with  its  rustic  porch 
was  up  several  steps,  but  the  back  door  opened  out  flat 
into  the  hillside.  It  was  here,  under  a  group  of  slim  young 
pines,  that  the  terrace  was  being  built — and  around  the 
trees,  of  all  things,  instead  of  cutting  them  down!  True 
lingered,  intrigued,  as  the  Bristows  argued  with  each 
other  how  best  to  encircle  the  trees  and  Charles,  who 
was  an  architect,  drew  patterns  in  the  sand. 

It  puzzled  her  that  it  seemed  such  fun  to  the  Bristows. 
They  got  hot  and  dirty,  and  they  messed  up  their  good 
slacks  and  sweaters  crawling  around  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  smoothing  the  sand  and  laying  bricks  in  fancy 
patterns.  How  strange  for  city  folks,  who  had  every- 
thing, to  want  to  work  so  hard! 


The  terrace,  being  hand-built,  went  slowly,  and  it  took 
several  week  ends  to  finish  it.  Then,  on  the  last  Saturday, 
the  Bristows  brought  several  sacks  of  cement  with  them. 

High-Joe,  looking  very  skeptical,  helped  Mr.  Bristow 
mix  dry  cement  and  sand  in  one  of  True's  washtubs.  Then 
they  swept  it  carefully  and  evenly  into  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  bricks.  After  that,  the  terrace  was  lightly 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  just  like  magic  the  stuff  hard- 
ened into  regular  cement.  High-Joe's  eyes  bulged.  He 
knelt  and  felt  it  gingerly  and  said  he'd  be  John-Browned. 
He  told  True  afterward,  with  grudging  admiration,  that 
he  had  no  idea  city  folks  had  so  much  common  sense. 

True  never  told  Jump  that  Mrs.  Bristow  brought  her 
the  picture  Mister  Pat  had  taken.  She  hid  it  behind  Mom's 
painted  clock,  not  daring  to  show  it  to  anyone,  even 
Linnie. 

Once  she  took  the  picture  down  to  her  favorite  place 
by  the  river,  the  crotch  of  a  spreading  camphor  tree.  Up 
in  this  leafy  aerie  she  studied  it  with  secret  awe  and  fasci- 
nation. 

She  had  not  known  how  she  really  looked.  Here  was 
a  stranger  who  was  somehow  intimate  and  familiar — 
this  fragile,  fair-haired  girl  perched  on  a  split  rail  fence. 
The  sun  made  her  hair  shine  and  her  eyes  deep  and 
shadowy;  her  mouth  was  curved  and  full  and  seemed  to 
tremble  in  a  half-frightened  smile. 

Was  that  the  way  she  really  looked?  Linnie,  sitting 
beside  her,  was  her  prim,  familiar  self,  so  it  must  be  true. 
The  camera  was  frank  with  details,  and  she  blushed  for 
the  way  her  slim  legs  were  twisted  around  the  fence  rail, 
the  way  her  sweater  hugged  the  curves  of  her  body. 

That  was  why  Jump  got  so  mad  that  time.  He  knew 


that  cameras  were  shameless  things,  showing  off  every- 
body in  a  way  they  did  not  dream  they  looked.  She'd 
never  dare  let  Jump  see  this  picture. 

She  sat  awhile,  curled  up  in  the  crotch  of  the  sprawling 
old  tree.  The  scent  of  yellow  jessamine  drifted  down  the 
wind,  and  she  began  to  think  dreamily  of  Jump.  He  had 
been  so  different  lately,  more  thoughtful  and  gentle, 
to  make  up  for  that  awful  day  at  the  air  circus,  she 
guessed.  And  he'd  never  said  another  word  about  Mister 
Pat  and  that  camera  business. 

She  watched  the  gleaming  coil  of  the  river  twisting 
and  turning  through  the  cypress  grove  on  the  other  bank. 
The  tall  old  trees  had  a  haunting  beauty,  standing  gray 
and  lonely  and  forever  in  swirling  water. 

Now  the  river  ran  fast  and  high  with  spring  overflow. 
It  was  smooth  and  golden-brown  on  top,  with  all  sorts  of 
hidden  springs  and  whirlpools  and  torrents  underneath. 
Like  Jump,  and  you  never  knew  when  it  would  boil  up 
and  overwhelm  you. 

It  was  a  pity  to  love  anyone  so  hard  your  very  bones 
ached  with  it,  the  way  she  did  Jump.  It  kept  you  from 
thinking  straight.  Everything  went  in  a  circle,  always 
returning  to  Jump  and  his  strong  likes  and  dislikes;  your 
own  feelings  never  had  a  chance. 

Then  she  realized  she  had  found  a  weapon  against  his 
overpowering  personality.  A  frail  weapon.  Just  her 
silence,  and  her  eyes  gazing  at  him.  It  still  amazed  her  to 
recall  how  she  had  used  it  unwittingly  after  their  quarrel 
over  the  picture,  and  again  when  he  made  the  parachute 
jump  and  she  had  felt  so  lost  and  betrayed.  Not  words, 
not  anger — just  silence.  If  she  could  only  remember  this 
and  hold  fast  to  her  new  dignity. 


It  is  hard  to  keep  your  dignity,  however,  while  stand- 
ing waist-deep  in  the  river  washing  your  hair!  That  is 
where  Jump  came  upon  her,  some  days  afterward,  and 
stood  bemused  on  the  bank,  staring  at  her. 

Her  hair  was  afloat,  and  her  wet  dress  was  plastered  to 
her  body.  The  river  purred  softly  as  it  curled  around 
each  slim  hip. 

It  was  the  week  the  white  butterflies  came  over,  as 
they  did  every  spring — "cloudless  sulphur"  butterflies 
which  breed  in  the  orange  groves  farther  south  and  live 
for  ten  enchanted  days.  She'd  learned  about  them  in 
school.  Now  all  the  air  was  filled  with  them  flying  north. 

She  looked  up  and  discovered  Jump  and  shrieked,  "Go 
away!"  shocked  that  he  should  have  come  upon  this  in- 
timate domestic  scene. 

He  stood  in  the  sun,  laughing  exultantly;  and  the 
butterflies  drifted  past  on  the  lazy  wind  like  bits  of 
blown  paper — thousands  and  thousands  of  them. 

He  picked  up  the  towel  she  had  left  on  the  bank. 

"Reckon  I'd  better  help  you,"  he  called  boldly.  "Time 
I  learned  such  things! "  He  came  down  the  bank  as  close  as 
possible,  but  she  waved  him  away,  retreating  into  deeper 
water,  heedless  of  his  shout  of  warning. 

She  stepped  suddenly  into  a  hole  and  knew  blind  panic 
as  the  river  swirled  whitely  over  her  head  and  the  current 
reached  greedily  for  her. 

Then  there  was  much  thrashing  of  water;  and  hands 
gripped  her,  and  Jump  was  drawing  her  up  into  the 
air  again. 

She  lay  gasping  in  his  arms,  blinking  water  from  her 
frightened  eyes,  staring  incredulously  up  at  Jump.  Here 
he  was,  standing  waist-deep  in  the  river  with  her. 

"Oh,  Jump,"  she  cried,  "now  you're  all  wet!" 
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"Well,  I  don't  plan  to  let  you  drown  before  I  get  you! " 
His  voice  was  warm,  breathless.  "I  might  afterward  .  .  . 
no  telling! "  But  the  strength  of  his  arms  gave  lie  to  this 
threat.  Through  her  wet  dress  she  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  his  body,  the  thrumming  of  his  heart. 

He  carried  her  up  the  bank  and  reluctantly  set  her 
on  her  feet. 

"Don't  ever  wash  your  hair  in  the  river  again,"  he  said 
severely.  "You  scared  the  hang  out  of  me!" 

"But  you  scared  me  first,"  she  insisted,  standing  there 
slim  and  wet,  water  sparkling  in  her  hair,  and  her  eyes 
more  than  ever  like  a  water  nymph's,  smiling  at  him. 

Red  touched  his  cheekbones,  and  he  looked  away 
abruptly. 

"You  run  in  the  house  before  you  take  cold,"  he 
ordered  brusquely,  "and  get  you  some  clothes  on." 

As  she  ran,  her  face  flaming,  the  butterflies  were  a 
white  cloud  around  her,  blown  by  the  wind,  blundering 
against  her  wet  arms  and  face  and  hair,  clinging  like 
fantastic  ornaments. 

The  Bristows  seemed  almost  like  "family"  now,  True 
thought,  the  day  they  arrived  at  the  lodge  early  in  June, 
for  they  had  come  especially  for  her  graduation  from 
high  school. 

High-Joe  didn't  approve  of  it,  of  course,  and  held  forth 
with  his  usual  harshness  against  such  intimacy.  No  good 
would  come  of  it,  he  insisted. 

However,  he  didn't  grumble  too  long  about  it  this 
time,  and  True  decided  his  stiff-necked  pride  must  be 
bending  a  little  under  the  softening  influence  of  Miss 
Linnie. 

But  she  had  a  terrible  qualm  at  what  he  would  say 
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about  the  dress.  She  had  not  dared  mention  it,  although  it 
was  weeks  ago  that  Nancy  had  told  her  they  intended 
coming  for  the  great  day,  and  that  she  was  bringing 
True  her  graduation  dress  as  a  present. 

Low- Joe,  who  had  been  listening,  exclaimed,  "Jiminety, 
True,  Pop's  never  gonna  let  you!" 

"This  is  different,"  Nancy  told  him  firmly.  "This  is 
a  present  and  it's  ungracious — it's  very  bad  manners  to 
refuse  a  present.  I'll  attend  to  your  father." 

"Do  folks  get  presents  when  they  graduate,  just  like 
it  was  Christmas?" 

Nancy  assured  him  that  they  did. 

This  troubled  Low-Joe,  and  he  asked  Jump  about  it 
when  he  came  over  that  evening. 

Jump  said,  "Present!  No  foolin'?" 

"Mrs.  Bristow  says  so,"  Low- Joe  told  him  solemnly, 
"so  I  better  get  True  a  present,  better'n  I?" 

Jump  looked  equally  solemn,  "/ee-rusalem,  boy,  'twon't 
do  to  mess  up  such  an  important  occasion."  He  rumpled 
Low-Joe's  hair  and  gave  him  a  dime  to  get  True  a  "play- 
pretty,"  the  next  time  Pop  took  him  to  town. 

However,  Jump  looked  thoughtful  as  he  went  on.  He 
met  Charles  Bristow  walking  up  from  the  garage  after 
putting  up  the  station  wagon  and  greeted  him  politely. 

"How  are  you,  Jump?"  Charles  returned  cordially. 
"How's  the  logging?" 

"Pretty  good,  Mr.  Bristow.  Some  days  we  salvage 
enough  logs  to  get  two  truckloads  off  to  the  lumberyard." 

"That  ought  to  keep  up  your  output.  Cigarette?" 

They  lighted  up,  then  Jump  said  hesitatingly,  "Like 
to  ask  you  something,  Mr.  Bristow." 

"All  right.  Shoot." 

"Low-Joe  put  me  in  mind  of  it."  His  voice  was  gruff, 
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and  he  was  glad  the  darkness  hid  his  face.  "It's  this — this 
graduation  business.  What  do  girls  like  as  presents? " 

It  took  an  enormous  effort  for  him  to  ask  this  question, 
but  Charles'  answer  was  blessedly  casual  as  if  he  did  not 
realize  it. 

"Well,  now,  let's  see!  I  have  quite  a  time  finding  some- 
thing for  Mrs.  Bristow  on  occasion." 

"  'Twouldn't  be  that  hard,"  Jump  said  simply,  "be- 
cause True's  never  had  anything  much." 

Charles'  cigarette  glowed  rapidly  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  it's  got  to  be  something  bang-up  that  she'll  re- 
member always  because  it's  from  you." 

"And  I've  never  given  her  anything,"  Jump  said  slowly. 

He  remembered  the  teakwood  squirrel,  so  clumsily 
carved,  and  discounted  it.  That  wasn't  a  real  gift  .  .  . 
then  instantly  he  saw  True  that  day  at  Clary's,  holding  it 
against  her  heart.  With  a  rush  of  feeling,  he  realized  that 
True  had  been  the  giver  always,  pouring  out  her  youth 
and  her  love,  her  eager  praise  and  encouragement. 

"Offhand,  Jump,"  Charles  Bristow  added,  "I'd  say 
flowers  or  candy  or  perfume.  But  not  this  time.  Not  for 
True." 

"She  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  spent  our  farm  money  on  gew- 
gaws." 

"How  about  a  string  of  pearls?  She  could  wear  it  that 
night  with  her  graduation  dress." 

Jump  brightened.  "That's  fine.  And  I  saw  some  at  the 
cut-rate  drugstore  in  town  last  week.  Nice  big  ones." 

"We-11,  I  was  thinking  of  little  ones,  because  True's 
a  small  person,"  Charles  said  carefully.  "How  about — er — 
giving  me  a  couple  of  dollars  and  letting  me  get  them  for 
you  in  Jacksonville  next  week?" 

"I'd  sure  like  that!  Thank  you,  sir."  Jump  pulled  out 
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some  crumpled  bills.  "If  it's  any  more,  let  me  know.  I — I 
don't  begrudge  the  money,  understand?  It  just  means  we 
have  to  wait  that  much  longer — to  marry." 

This  time  Charles  sensed  the  effort  it  took  for  Jump 
to  make  such  an  explanation.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
liked  this  six-foot,  self-contained  young  man  enormously. 

"Of  course  I  understand,"  he  said.  He  smiled  and  put 
his  hand  on  Jump's  shoulder. 

Jump,  the  load  off  his  mind,  was  whistling  as  he  strode 
away;  and  Charles  let  out  a  relieved  breath.  It  had  been  a 
ticklish  business  well  handled;  because  you  never  knew 
whether  or  not  these  fellows  would  take  a  poke  at  you  if 
you  mentioned  their  women  too  familiarly. 

Low-Joe's  problems  were  not  so  easily  solved.  He  spent 
half  of  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  in  town,  agonizing 
over  his  present  for  True. 

Mrs.  Bristow  had  given  him  a  quarter,  suggesting  he 
get  a  handkerchief.  He  also  had  the  dime  from  Jump,  and 
he  was  uneasily  feeling  the  weight  of  such  riches. 

He  wandered  through  the  ten-cent  store,  studying  the 
bewildering  assortment  of  wares.  His  indecision  made 
salesgirls  impatient  until  he  apologetically  raised  his  long- 
lashed  gray  eyes.  Then  they  smiled  at  him  unwillingly. 

"It's  hard  to  figger  what  girls  like,"  he  told  one,  abashed. 

"You  tellin'  me,  son! "  she  remarked.  "I  never  saw  a  man 
yet  that  had  any  sense  that  way." 

"  'Twon't  do  to  make  a  mistake,"  Low- Joe  said  ear- 
nestly, expanding  under  her  friendliness.  "A  present 
oughta  be  somethin'  you  been  wishin'  awful  hard  for." 

"Say,  that's  right,"  the  girl  said,  surprised.  "A  wish 
come  true."  She  winked  gaily  at  him.  "You're  gonna 
be  quite  a  fella  when  you  grow  up  if  you  keep  on  like 
you're  doing  now! " 
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Low-Joe  ducked  away,  tongue-tied  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

He  tried  to  recall  what  True  had  wished  hardest  for 
when  they  studied  the  Wish  Book  together  on  winter 
nights  by  the  fire.  She  used  to  hang  over  pages  of  ruffled 
curtains  or  furniture,  which  were  very  dull  to  Low-Joe, 
who  loved  the  hardware  section.  Then  he  remembered 
the  spinning  egg  beater  that  True  had  wanted.  He  stopped 
dead  still  in  the  aisle,  charmed  with  this  idea. 

He  hurried  to  the  rear  counter  where  dishes  and  kitchen 
pans  were  ranged  in  shining  rows.  It  was  a  blow  to  find 
that  the  spinning  egg  beater  would  take  every  penny  of 
his  money.  He  had  halfway  expected  there'd  be  a  few 
pennies  left  for  candy  for  himself. 

Hiding  this  pang,  he  said  hastily,  'Til  just  take  one  of 
those  egg  beaters,  please,  ma'am  .  .  .  with  the  red 
handle."  As  the  girl  picked  one  up  he  held  out  an  eager 
hand.  "I'd  better  spin  it  once  to  see  if  it  works  all 
right." 

All  the  way  home  he  wondered  how  he  could  possibly 
keep  his  present  a  secret  until  graduation  day.  He  knew 
that  when  True  started  beating  eggs  tomorrow  morning 
with  an  old  fork  he'd  just  purely  bust. 

True  was  no  earthly  good  whatever  for  several  days  be- 
fore the  great  event.  She  wandered  around  in  a  dream, 
burning  food  she  put  on  to  cook,  leaving  dust  heap  and 
broom  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  while  she  stole  into  her 
room  to  gaze  once  again  at  the  dress  that  hung  like  a  pale, 
enchanting  ghost  behind  the  curtain  in  the  corner. 

She  had  been  shaking  with  an  inner  excitement  since 
the  day  Mrs.  Bristow  called  her  over  to  the  lodge  to  try 
on  her  graduation  dress. 
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It  had  been  touch  and  go,  getting  Pop  to  let  her  accept 
the  dress.  Nancy  had  been  very  casual  about  it. 

"It's  nothing  but  a  little  white  dress,  High- Joe.  True 
could  have  sewed  it  up  in  an  hour."  And  she  had  held  it 
out  before  his  embarrassed  gaze. 

Apparently  it  wasn't  anything  but  a  little  white  dress. 
It  was  so  beautifully  cut  it  completely  disarmed  Pop  with 
its  simplicity. 

Later,  when  True  tried  it  on,  she  caught  her  breath  at 
its  utter  perfection.  She  had  her  first  moment  of  rapture 
when  she  glimpsed  herself  in  Mrs.  Bristow's  mirror. 

In  the  flickering  candlelight  the  gossamer  white  figure 
seemed  to  float  eerily  toward  her,  to  retreat  into  shadows 
as  if  it  weren't  quite  real.  By  some  witchery  a  part  of  her, 
in  the  filmy  dress,  had  gone  quite  away  from  the  bedroom 
with  its  log  walls,  its  red  ruffled  curtains,  and  pine  furni- 
ture. Instead  she  was  somewhere  very  different  .  .  . 
somewhere  walking  down  a  dim  aisle,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  stood  Jump,  waiting. 

Nancy  made  True  sit  down  at  her  dressing  table  and 
brush  her  hair  vigorously  until  it  flew  out  like  a  shining 
cloud.  Then,  humming  to  herself,  Nancy  experimented 
with  a  flower,  and  then  with  a  white  ribbon,  while  True 
sat  docile  and  silent. 

"I've  been  itching  to  get  my  hands  on  you  for  a  long 
time,"  Nancy  murmured,  "and  here's  my  chance." 

True  said  dreamily,  "Chance  at  what?" 

"Ye  gods,  your  potentialities  are  practically  limitless," 
Nancy  rolled  her  eyes  heavenward,  "but  you  don't  take 
advantage  of  them." 

"Why  should  I  take  advantage  of — myself?"  asked 
True  uncertainly.  She  wondered  what  "potentialities" 
meant. 
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"Well,  you've  got  me  there!  Why  should  you?"  Nancy 
laughed  and  went  on  fooling  with  True's  hair  as  if  she 
were  enjoying  herself. 

"Wait  until  you  see  my  backwoods  Cinderella,"  she 
told  Charles  afterward  with  great  satisfaction.  "You'll  be 
so  bowled  over  you'll  probably  leave  me  flat." 

"Think  so?"  Charles  looked  interested.  "But  unless  you 
plan  to  distract  Jump's  attention,  you  might  find  me 
neatly  ventilated — " 

"Maybe  you'd  better  give  up  the  whole  idea,"  Nancy 
said  dryly. 

Charles  chuckled. 

But  the  next  evening,  when  he  and  Nancy  walked  over 
to  the  caretaker's  cabin  to  see  if  the  Martins  were  ready, 
he  admitted  that  he  received  a  shock. 

High-Joe  had  turned  the  lights  of  the  Ford  on  the  steps, 
and  True  came  out  on  the  porch.  She  stood  a  moment 
in  the  light,  ethereal  and  fragile  in  her  white  dress,  the 
summer  darkness  at  her  feet. 

"Whew,"  breathed  Charles.  "What  an  entrance.  How'd 
you  do  it?" 

"The  magic  was  all  there,"  said  Nancy.  "I  just  needed 
a  few  props." 

Then  she  seized  his  arm.  "Heavens,  who's  that?  .  .  . 
It's  not  Jump?" 

For  a  strange  redheaded  young  man  in  immaculate  white 
trousers  and  dark  coat  was  moving  out  of  the  shadows 
toward  the  steps.  What  matter  if  the  trousers  were  only 
white  duck  and  the  coat  a  relic  of  former  days,  in  which 
he  must  move  cautiously  lest  he  strain  a  seam?  Jump,  too, 
matched  up  with  this  moment. 

True  saw  him,  and  her  eyes  looked  like  stars  in  the  daz- 
zling light.  The  wind  blew  the  filmy  dress  with  a  dancing 
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motion.  She  put  out  a  hand,  uncertainly  but  with  an  in- 
describable grace,  and  Jump  advanced  to  the  steps. 

Like  Charles,  he  also  was  speechless.  He  looked  up  at 
True,  his  hand  out  to  take  hers,  his  burning  brown  eyes 
fixed  on  hers. 

True  blushed  under  his  gaze,  smiling  down  at  him. 

"Do  you  like  my  dress,  Jump?"  She  laid  her  small  hand 
in  his. 

He  answered  for  her  ears  alone.  "You  look  .  .  ."  his 
voice  caught,  "like  a  bride." 

"I'll  save  it,"  she  whispered  back,  "for — us!" 

Jump  drew  a  deep  breath  and  handed  her  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  Ford  like  a  princess.  She  sat  in  state  on 
the  back  seat,  on  which  a  sheet  had  been  spread  so  as  not 
to  muss  her  dress. 

Nancy  ran  forward.  "True,  you  look  lovely,"  she 
said  warmly.  "You  go  on  ahead,  Jump.  We'll  bring  the 
others  with  us." 

Jump  nodded  gravely,  and  they  drove  on  alone,  out  of 
the  gate  and  down  the  twisting  road  between  the  pines. 

Then  he  turned  and  dropped  a  small  white  box  into 
True's  lap. 

"For  you,  honey,"  he  said.  "Better  open  it  now  in  case 
you  might  want  to  wear  it  tonight." 

True's  lips  parted  in  a  soundless  gasp  and  she  lifted  the 
box  in  both  hands.  Then  she  said  firmly,  "Jump,  stop  the 
car." 

In  surprise  he  obeyed.  Then,  before  he  knew  what  she 
was  about,  she  was  out  of  the  back  seat  and  had  flung 
open  the  door  and  was  climbing  in  beside  him. 

"Your  dress!"  he  stammered  aghast. 

She  smiled,  her  lips  trembling. 

"It's  only  a  dress,"  she  said  looking  up  at  him,  "but  this 


is  a  present  from  you,  Jump,  and  I  couldn't  bear  not  to  be 
sitting  beside  you  when  I  opened  it." 

She  was  very  careful  to  take  small  shallow  breaths,  lest 
she  breathe  too  deeply  and  her  full  heart  burst. 

Behind  them  the  lights  of  the  station  wagon,  which  fol- 
lowed them,  spread  f  anwise  through  the  trees.  Jump  drove 
on  hastily,  and  True  began  to  untie  the  white  ribbon  on  the 
box,  her  shoulder  warm  against  his. 

Afterward,  the  music,  the  sonorous  speeches,  and  the 
hot,  breathless,  packed  hall  of  the  school  auditorium  re- 
mained a  blur  in  True's  mind.  The  only  clear  memories  of 
that  momentous  night  were  Jump's  proud  face  gazing  up 
at  her  from  the  audience  and  the  cool  satiny  feel  of  his 
pearls  around  her  throat.  It  was  odd,  she  mused,  the  way 
moments  and  deeds  and  things  you've  looked  forward  to 
with  such  expectation,  for  so  many  years,  slide  by  almost 
unnoticed  when  they  actually  happen. 

On  the  ride  home  Low-Joe  leaned  sleepily  against  Mrs. 
Bristow  on  the  front  seat  of  the  station  wagon  trying  to 
remember  the  pressing  question  he  wanted  to  ask. 

True  and  Jump  sat  in  the  back  seat,  having  changed 
cars  so  that  Pop  could  take  Miss  Linnie  home  from  the 
exercises. 

Jump  had  hastily  explained  the  importance  of  this  to 
Charles  Bristow,  who  instantly  agreed.  Inwardly,  Charles 
chuckled  in  delight  over  this  strategy — the  young  trying 
to  marry  off  their  elders.  He  couldn't  wait  to  tell  Nancy 
about  the  matchmaking  being  worked  on  unsuspecting 
High-Joe.  Beyond  a  doubt,  he  mused,  Jump  Williams  was 
one  of  the  most  resourceful  young  men  he  had  ever  met. 

Just  then  Low-Joe  remembered  the  pressing  question. 
His  head  came  up  like  a  small  turtle. 
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"Lookit,  True,"  he  asked  drowsily,  "they  clapped  as 
hard  for  you  as  for  the  boy  who  got  the  hist'ry  medal.  You 
didn't  get  any  medals  .  .  .  how  come  they  clapped  for 
you?" 

"Because  they  couldn't  help  it,"  Mr.  Bristow  answered 
him  instantly.  "She  looked  so  darned  pretty  and  happy, 
they  just  kept  on  applauding." 

For  so  it  had  happened  .  .  .  the  odd,  spontaneous  ova- 
tion. 

When  True's  name  was  called  and  she  walked  across 
the  stage  for  her  diploma,  she  looked  so  radiantly  happy, 
and  so  lovely,  that  when  her  surprised  neighbors  and 
friends  recognized  her  they  burst  into  resounding  ap- 
plause. Jump  had  gone  dead  white  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  Nancy  Bristow's  eyes  had  suddenly  prickled 
with  tears. 

So  now  they  drove  homeward  through  the  summer 
night,  tired  and  silent,  surfeited  with  emotion  and  filled 
with  contentment.  True  held  her  diploma  in  her  lap.  She 
had  won  it  at  last,  after  all  her  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments. It  was  a  beautiful,  velvety  paper;  and  it  stated, 
amid  scrolls  and  fancy  writing,  that  she  was  really  edu- 
cated. It  was  the  proof. 

She  looked  down  at  it  in  the  pale  starlight  and  had  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  It  was  only  a  paper  after  all.  What  did  she 
really  know,  she  thought  humbly,  about  how  to  keep 
Jump's  love,  or  what  was  best  for  Low-Joe,  or  how  to 
encourage  Pop  when  he  came  to  his  intervals  of  back- 
sliding? 

Was  this  piece  of  paper  an  assurance  of  knowledge 
about  all  those  important  things  not  taught  in  books?  She 
stirred  and  looked  up  at  Jump.  She  found  his  eyes  gazing 
down  at  her,  and  they  were  so  warm  and  deep  and  full  of 
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love  that  she  melted  against  him  and  instantly  forgot  all 
about  being  educated. 

Low-Joe  slept  against  Mrs.  Bristow's  perfumed  shoul- 
der. True  leaned  back  into  Jump's  embrace,  the  important 
diploma  sliding  unnoticed  off  her  lap.  Nancy  moved 
nearer  Charles,  a  soft  hand  on  his  knee.  And  the  velvet 
night  folded  itself  around  all  of  them. 
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Charles  bristow  leaned  on  the  rail  fence  with  High-Joe 
and  admired  his  pecan  grove.  The  sturdy  little  trees  in 
their  early  summer  green  had  been  so  dead-looking  when 
he  first  saw  them.  They  were  quick  to  leaf  out,  however, 
in  the  hot  spring  sunshine,  and  now  they  would  bear  him 
a  crop. 

The  whole  thing  had  an  air  of  unreality  about  it,  a  sort 
of  magic.  He  told  High-Joe  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  raised  anything  but  a  crop  of  bills,  and  he  was  pleased 
as  Punch. 

High-Joe  nodded  sagely. 

"It's  a  proud  feeling,  seeing  things  grow.  Reckon  that's 
what  makes  farmers  so  dad-blamed  stubborn  and  hard- 
headed.  Once  they've  done  it,  they're  bent  on  doing  it 
again." 

True,  sitting  on  the  top  step,  listened  to  them  dreamily. 
She  gazed  at  Pop  with  a  flash  of  pride.  Funny  how  shift- 
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less  and  beaten-looking  he  used  to  be  until  he  got  this 
job  at  Fish  Hawk  Landing.  Maybe  'twas  because  the 
Bristows  thought  he  knew  so  much,  and  admired  what  he 
did,  and  gave  him  full  charge  of  everything.  Then  she 
pondered  the  odd  fact  that  most  folks  really  tried  their 
best,  poor  as  it  was  sometimes,  to  be  what  other  people 
generously  thought  they  were.  Her  contented  eyes  swept 
the  clearing  and  wandered  to  the  lodge,  drowsing  in  the 
late  afternoon  sun,  just  as  Nancy  Bristow  came  out  on 
the  porch. 

"If  you  aren't  busy,"  she  called  over  to  True,  "come  and 
help.  I've  got  a  mess  over  here!" 

True,  who  loved  to  help  at  the  lodge,  went  running  up 
the  slope. 

She  found  Nancy  in  the  bedroom  among  a  welter  of 
open  bags.  Masculine  apparel  was  tossed  about  the  room. 

"Charles  goes  through  his  things  like  an  army  tank," 
she  sighed.  "He  can't  wait  to  get  into  country  clothes.  He 
said  he  was  going  fishing  before  dark.  I  do  believe  this  is 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  he  completely  relaxes." 

As  they  put  the  room  to  rights,  Nancy  suddenly  said, 
"Oh,  I  forgot!"  She  laughed  a  little  as  she  rummaged  in 
her  suitcase.  "I've  got  a  present  for  you." 

She  held  out  a  tiny  Dresden  figurine.  It  was  a  dancing 
girl  with  fluffy  china-lace  skirts  and  slim,  beautiful  legs. 
She  appeared  to  be  dancing  away,  fleeing  perhaps,  and 
glancing  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"Take  it.  It's  for  you." 

True's  lips  parted  in  wonder.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
thing  she  had  ever  seen,  delicate  and  fairylike  from  the 
twinkling  toes  to  the  infinitesimal  rosebuds  in  the  golden 
hair. 

As  she  put  out  her  hand  Nancy  said  mischievously,  "It's 
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from  Jason  Patterson.  He  said  he  couldn't  resist  buying  it 
because  it  looks  like  you." 

True  snatched  back  her  hand  as  if  a  snake  had  struck  at 
it,  and  Nancy  almost  dropped  the  dancing  girl. 

"Heavens,  True,  be  careful!  We'll  break  it  between  us. 
This  is  real  Dresden  and  as  nice  a  piece  as  I've  seen.  I  do 
think  Pat  could  have  shown  better  judgment  and  sent 
you  candy  or  books  or  something.  But  he's  always  unpre- 
dictable." Then  her  lively  brown  eyes  studied  the  figurine, 
her  hand  turning  it  slowly  so  that  the  small  perfect  face 
of  the  dancing  girl  looked  back,  nymphlike,  at  them. 

She  cast  a  speculative  glance  at  True  because  the  young 
face  was  so  still  and  unrevealing. 

"It  does  rather  look  like  you,  for  a  fact,  True." 

Color  rushed  up  into  True's  face.  "He's  making  fun  of 
me." 

"Oh,  no!"  Nancy  shook  her  head  vigorously.  "That's 
not  true,  my  dear.  You  mustn't  get  your  feelings  hurt  like 
that.  You  are  shy  and  nymphlike,  always  running  away 
.  .  .  but  don't  misunderstand.  This  is  just  one  of  Pat's 
impulsive  gestures.  Take  it.  It  doesn't  mean  anything.  It's 
pretty;  keep  it  on  your  dresser." 

True  put  both  hands  behind  her.  She'd  had  enough  of 
Jason  Patterson's  impulses.  "I  daren't,"  she  whispered,  and 
she  actually  turned  pale  at  the  thought.  It  would  mean 
plenty  if  Jump  found  out. 

Nancy  debated  a  moment,  her  brows  raised,  then  asked 
no  more  questions.  She  walked  across  the  room  and  put 
the  tiny  figure  on  the  mantle. 

It  looked  as  out  of  place  against  the  huge  craggy  stones 
of  the  fireplace  as  if  an  iridescent  butterfly  had  lighted 
there  for  a  moment. 

True  stood  utterly  silent,  gazing  at  the  strange,  for- 
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bidden  gift.  She  wished  fervently  that  Mrs.  Bristow  would 
take  it  back  to  the  city  with  her,  out  of  sight  and  mind. 
It  didn't  belong  here,  and  she  was  afraid  of  it.  She  would 
have  to  see  it  every  time  she  cleaned  this  room.  Then  she 
knew  that  she  would  still  see  it,  even  if  it  were  taken 
away — the  face  with  the  limpid,  backward  glance,  the 
delicate  figure  with  the  china-lace  skirts,  the  hair  like 
hers. 

"I  must  go,"  she  murmured,  "time  to  get  supper  .  .  ." 
She  slipped  from  the  room  and  out  into  the  cool  evening 
air. 

She  shivered  as  she  ran  down  the  slope,  feeling  dis- 
turbed and  bewildered.  She  wanted  to  stop  thinking  about 
the  dancing  girl  because  that  made  her  think  of  Mister 
Pat  .  .  .  and  she  couldn't  get  either  of  them  out  of  her 
mind.  Was  it  because  Mister  Pat  had  shown  her  to  her- 
self in  a  way  she'd  never  known  she  looked?  The  picture, 
and  now  the  dancing  girl?  She  felt  strange  and  unreal,  as 
if  she  were  slowly  changing  into  someone  else — someone 
Mister  Pat  had  conjured  up! — and  she  knew  passionately 
that  she  didn't  want  to  be  anyone  else. 

She  found  Pop  and  Mr.  Bristow,  his  fishing  rod  for- 
gotten, still  hanging  on  the  fence  discussing  the  pecan 
crop  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

But  of  course  nothing  really  had!  The  incident  that  so 
disturbed  her  was  all  a  piece  of  foolishness  that  city  folks 
would  never  think  twice  about.  It  meant  nothing,  and  she 
would  forget  it. 

The  next  moment  she  did  forget  it,  because  Jump  drove 
into  the  yard  at  top  speed.  He  leaped  out  of  the  truck, 
waved  a  brief  greeting  to  her,  and  stalked  over  to  where 
Pop  and  Mr.  Bristow  hung  on  the  fence.  They  all  began 
talking. 


True  watched  Jump,  and  her  heart  began  beating  fast 
because  he  looked  both  baffled  and  angry.  All  the  other 
worries  fell  from  her  mind,  like  the  piddling  little  things 
they  were,  and  it  was  washed  clean  of  everything  but 
Jump  and  whatever  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  She'd  seen 
that  tight-lipped  look  on  his  face  before. 

She  slipped  down  the  steps  and  went  over  to  lean  in  the 
shadow  of  Pop's  hunched  shoulders.  No  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  her,  Jump  least  of  all. 

" — as  far  as  the  lumber  is  concerned,  we're  doing  all 
right,  Mr.  Bristow,"  Jump  was  saying  as  she  came  up,  "but 
we  had  a  pack  of  visitors  today  that  none  of  us  liked." 

"Well,  now  .  .  ."  High-Joe  stuttered,  "you  mean  .  .  . 
the  law,  Jump?" 

"Wish  'twere,"  Jump  said  curtly.  "Reckon  I'll  need  the 
law  to  protect  me  before  this  is  over!  It  was  a  bunch  of 
treasure  hunters!  There  were  four  men:  a  government 
engineer,  a  Pathe  News  cameraman,  and  two  Yankee 
businessmen — promoters,  I  think — who  call  themselves 
the  Suwannee  Mining  Corporation.  This  man  Oliver 
Booker,  who  seemed  to  run  things,  says  they're  financing 
a  research  expedition  in  these  waters  with  modern  equip- 
ment." He  looked  at  Charles  morosely,  "It's  that  blasted 
gold  again.  Every  so  often  it  breaks  out  like  a  rash  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

Charles'  eyes  sparkled.  "The  loot  of  the  buccaneers  .  .  . 
a  treasure  hunt!  And  to  think  I'm  in  on  it!"  He  chuckled 
in  delight.  "I  always  heard  that  pirate's  gold  was  buried 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Suwannee,  but  people  have  dug 
up  half  the  Gulf  Coast  without  finding  anything.  Did  you 
talk  to  the  men,  Jump?" 

"Yes.  I  told  them  to  keep  off  my  land." 

"Short  and  to  the  point."  Charles  grinned.  "But  the 
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river's  free,  Jump.  You  can't  keep  them  from  dredging  in 
the  river." 

"All  they'll  get  is  a  fine  mess  of  water  hyacinths," 
High-Joe  put  in  scornfully. 

Jump  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  face  wearily.  "I  know," 
he  said.  "The  engineer  told  me  the  War  Department  had 
given  permission  for  the  channel  to  be  dredged,  and 
Booker's  bringing  a  dredge  across  the  Gulf  from  Mobile. 
They'll  have  their  trouble  for  nothing.  Folks  have  dug 
up  the  river  bottom  for  the  last  sixty  years.  That  quick- 
sand might  hold  a  million  dollars,  but  they'll  never  get  it 
out." 

"It's  supposed  to  hold  fifteen  millions,"  Charles  said 
calmly,  "in  gold  bars,  silverware,  money,  and  altar  ac- 
couterments,  so  I've  read.  And  that's  enough  treasure, 
Jump,  to  attract  hunters  for  the  rest  of  time.  Piracy  was  a 
lucrative  business." 

"Old  Gramp  Watson,  Jeff's  paw,  recalls  seeing  old  maps 
when  he  was  a  boy  in  '88,"  put  in  High-Joe.  "They  was 
diggin' for  it  then.  The  maps  were  dated  1823  .  .  .  'fore 
any  of  us  were  born!  They  told  where  the  gold  was 
hid  .  .  .  different  places.  But  nobody  ever  found  nothing. 
You'd  think,"  he  snorted,  "folks'd  get  tired  th'owing 
money  down  a  rathole." 

Charles  Bristow's  eyes  were  dancing  like  a  boy's. 

"I  see  I've  got  to  move  down  here  for  the  summer  and 
watch  this  affair  .  .  .  buried  treasure!  You  know,  Jump, 
your  cove  was  a  popular  hangout  for  freebooters  in  those 
days.  Gasparilla  hanged  some  mutineers  here  ...  or 
around  about.  Maybe  from  your  three  oaks!  He  and 
Black  Caesar  used  to  bring  their  ships  up  to  your  bluff  to 
be  scraped  and  recaulked  while  hiding  from  American  and 
British  patrol  boats." 
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"To  ?)iy  bluff?"  repeated  Jump,  and  Pop  said  he'd  be 
John-Browned. 

"So  history  says." 

True,  listening  in  dread,  took  hold  of  Jump's  sleeve. 

"Will  they  bother  you,  Jump?" 

He  glanced  down  in  surprise,  then  patted  her  hand 
absently.  "Who?" 

She  almost  said  "the  pirates,"  so  real  had  they  become; 
but  instead  she  said  hastily,  "The  dredge  from  Mobile, 
and  Mr.  Booker?" 

"The  dredge  will  muddy  up  the  water  some,  I  reckon. 
We'll  have  to  go  farther  upstream  for  our  logs." 

"There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  the  treasure," 
Charles  was  saying,  still  amused  and  interested.  "I've  read 
all  about  it.  One  is  that  the  gold  has  sunk  forty  feet  under 
the  water,  through  blue  clay  and  quicksand  to  limerock. 
Searching  parties  have  found  gold  coins  to  prove  this.  But 
others  think  it's  buried  on  land  under  your  three  oaks, 
Jump.  Your  cove  has  been  the  site  of  some  bloody  battles 
ever  since  1880.  That  cove  wasn't  made  altogether  by 
nature,  you  know,  but  mostly  by  men  digging  and 
dredging  for  gold  over  the  years." 

True  clung  to  Jump's  hand,  remembering  the  small, 
perfect  circle  of  the  cove.  It  gave  her  a  queer  feeling  to 
know  that  men  had  made  it.  Strange  dead  and  gone 
people,  working  and  fighting  and  murdering  each  other 
right  here  on  the  peaceful  river  at  Jump's  mill. 

She  knew  she'd  never  look  at  those  three  big  oak  trees 
without  shivering,  and  instead  of  streamers  of  gray  moss, 
hanging  from  the  limbs  and  swaying  gently  in  the  wind, 
she  would  always  see  something  else. 

She  turned  and  gazed  through  the  trees  at  the  river 
purring  by,  the  sky  and  water  gray-blue,  the  color  of 
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evening.  It  was  a  scene  she  had  gazed  upon  times  without 
number,  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own  hand.  Yet  now  she 
had  a  lost  feeling,  as  if  she  did  not  know  it  at  all. 

"They're  wasting  time  and  money,"  Jump  said  moodily. 
"There's  a  curse  on  that  gold." 

Charles  said  lightly,  "Maybe  radar  will  banish  the 
curse.  It's  banished  a  lot  of  them  lately." 
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When  charles  and  Nancy  Bristow  drove  over  to  Tiger 
Hole  a  few  days  later,  they  were  amazed  to  find  that  a 
small  army  of  men  and  equipment  had  arrived. 

Some  were  boarding  at  nearby  farms;  others  were  liv- 
ing in  tents  pitched  among  the  pines  and  scrub  palmettos 
on  the  very  edge  of  Jump's  property. 

The  whole  thing  was  like  an  invasion.  It  had  an  air  of 
impermanence,  as  if  you  might  blink  your  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment and  the  next  second  find  it  gone. 

However,  the  camp  hummed  with  activity.  Crews 
were  surveying  the  land  inch  by  inch,  and  others  were 
chugging  all  over  the  quiet  river  in  a  motorboat.  Jump 
stubbornly  ignored  the  lot  of  them,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Suwannee  Mining  Corporation  was  firmly 
entrenched  and  systematically  going  about  its  business  of 
making  the  oldest  of  fairy  tales  come  true. 

Charles  wandered  about,  listening  to  everybody,  asking 


questions,  and  enjoying  himself  hugely.  Nancy  walked 
with  him,  her  knitting  bag  on  her  arm.  When  he  stopped 
to  chat  she  always  began  knitting  casually,  but  her  eyes 
were  alert  and  took  in  everything  so  she  would  have  much 
to  tell  True. 

They  saw  little  of  Jump.  He  and  his  mill  hands  stub- 
bornly refused  to  talk  to  anybody.  The  mill  was  running  at 
top  speed  with  Old  Jeff  as  foreman,  while  Jump  took  his 
crew  and  went  up  the  river  to  log  as  usual. 

While  Charles  and  Nancy  were  walking  back  toward 
the  station  wagon,  they  met  Oliver  Booker,  who  promptly 
introduced  himself.  He  bowed  with  great  politeness  to 
Nancy,  who  was  settling  herself  in  the  car. 

"I'm  happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Bristow.  My  engineers 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  show  you 
around  .  .  ."  He  was  a  heavily  built  man  with  a  ruddy 
face,  a  pleasant  manner  and  a  thin,  set  mouth. 

"It's  a  relief  to  meet  someone  who  speaks  my  language," 
he  said  as  they  stood  talking  a  moment.  Then  almost  im- 
mediately he  asked  if  Charles  had  any  influence  with  that 
touchy  young  cracker,  Williams,  who  ran  the  sawmill. 

"He's  not  very  cooperative,"  he  added,  "and  we  might 
need  his  help." 

"Then — if  you'll  excuse  me — don't  call  him  a  cracker," 
said  Charles. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't,  except  to  you." 

"He's  a  friend  of  mine."  Charles  looked  blandly  at  Mr. 
Booker. 

"Well  ...  of  course!"  Oliver  Booker  was  affable. 
"I'm  sure  he's  a  smart  young  fellow.  The  thing  is  we  don't 
want  the  country  people  to  resent  us.  We  could  give  a 
lot  of  them  jobs  at  good  pay  if  they'd  work  for  us." 

Charles  smiled  slightly,  knowing  Oliver  Booker  didn't 
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give  a  hoot  what  the  country  people  thought  of  them, 
but  he  did  need  workmen. 

The  mill  hands  were  as  tough  a  bunch  of  men  as  Charles 
had  ever  seen.  Their  loyalty  to  Jump  was  unquestioned. 
It  was  evident  in  their  lowering  looks  and  their  silence 
when  a  surveyor  came  over  on  sawmill  property  to  ask 
about  directions  or  boundary  lines. 

Booker  didn't  have  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  hiring  any 
members  of  the  mill  hands'  families  or  their  neighbors. 
He'd  have  to  go  farther  afield  for  his  workers. 

But  Charles  merely  said,  "You  have  to  handle  them  with 
gloves,  these  Suwannee  River  people." 

"We've  tried  to.  The  funny  part  .  .  ."  Booker's  voice 
turned  peevish,  "they  act  like  they  own  the  river." 

"Sometimes  I  think  they  do,"  remarked  Charles.  "Or  it 
owns  them." 

He  gazed  out  over  the  water.  "You  forget  these  people 
have  been  here  for  generations.  Wars  come  and  go,  crops 
fail,  but  the  river  is  always  there.  It  gives  them  food  in 
lean  times,  and  transportation.  It  even  works  for  them, 
floating  logs  down  to  the  sawmills,  giving  them  fish  to  sell. 
During  hard  times  some  of  them  move  away;  but  even- 
tually they  come  back,  as  if  they  couldn't  live  beyond 
the  sound  of  its  voice." 

He  stopped,  surprised  at  his  own  lengthy  speech. 

Oliver  Booker  didn't  say  anything  for  a  moment,  then 
he  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"You  sound  like  a  lawyer  trying  to  convince  a  jury.  I 
think  you're  wrong,  my  dear  fellow.  I'm  a  businessman, 
and  I  believe  you're  attributing  a  sensitiveness  to  these — 
these  clods  that  you  yourself  may  have,  but  they — never." 

Charles  stared  back  at  him  without  answering.  Wrhat 
was  the  use? 


But  he  was  surprised  at  Oliver  Booker's  pleasant  manner, 
a  little  later,  when  old  Gramp  Watson  arrived  from  Dead 
Man's  Cove. 

A  car  belonging  to  the  Suwannee  Mining  Corporation 
had  been  sent  to  bring  him  over  for  a  discussion  of  the  old 
maps  he  had  seen  as  a  boy. 

Gramp  arrived  in  great  style,  and  Jeff  left  his  work  at 
the  mill  in  amazement  when  he  saw  his  father  being  helped 
out  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Booker  was  welcoming  Gramp  and  calling  for  a 
chair  to  be  brought  for  him  as  Jeff  came  striding  up  to 
them. 

"Paw,  why  n't  you  tell  me  you  was  comin'  to  Tiger 
Hole?"  he  demanded,  helping  the  old  man  over  to  a  canvas 
chair  brought  from  one  of  the  tents. 

Mrs.  Watson,  who  kept  watch  from  her  kitchen  for  any 
new  developments,  came  running  across  the  yard,  her 
arms  full  of  shawls  and  quilts. 

Gramp's  grizzled  white  head  bobbed  triumphantly, 
"You  ain't  got  no  fine  see-dan  to  come  get  me  in,  have 
you?"  he  cackled,  his  watery  eyes  gazing  maliciously  at 
his  son. 

Jeff  shook  his  head,  dubious  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
Nobody  in  the  family  had  ever  been  able  to  do  anything 
with  the  contrary  old  man.  He  looked  embarrassed  at  the 
thought  that  his  father  had  apparently  gone  over  to  the 
side  of  the  enemy. 

Charles,  watching,  fathomed  his  bafflement  and  could 
have  told  Jeff,  for  what  comfort  it  might  be,  that  no  one 
could  have  kept  the  old  man  away  from  this  spot,  with 
dim  memories  returning  to  his  mind  like  an  old  madness 
that  had  never  quite  burned  out  of  his  veins. 

Now  Gramp  was  glaring  suspiciously  at  the  canvas 
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chair.  He  refused  to  sit  in  it  until  someone  had  tried  it  out 
first. 

"Bones  is  brittle  .  .  ."  he  mumbled.  "Takin'  no 
chances."  Then  he  settled  himself  carefully;  and  his 
mouth,  which  was  like  a  tuck  stitched  across  the  middle 
of  his  sagging  cheeks,  grew  slack. 

Mrs.  Watson  bustled  up  and  spread  the  quilt  over  his 
knees  and  the  shawl  around  his  shoulders. 

"It's  damp,  close  on  the  river  this  way,  Paw.  You'll  take 
cold  sitting  around  out  here  'thout  your  teeth  and  all." 

Gramp  waved  her  away  peevishly. 

"Women,"  he  muttered,  "naggin'  as  a  swarm  o'  bees." 

One  of  the  engineers  bent  over  him  with  a  map. 

"Mr.  Watson,  we've  drawn  this  map  of  the  terrain, 
hoping  it  would  give  you  some  idea  of  the  spots,  marked 
on  the  old  maps,  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  pirates." 

"  'Sposed  to?"  Gramp  only  heard  that  part  of  it.  "Looky 
here,  feller,  that  old  Portygese  that  showed  me  the  maps 
when  I  was  a  boy  told  me  himself  he  was  a  cabin  boy  on 
Black  Caesar's  ship."  He  glared  up  at  the  men  who  had 
drawn  around  him  in  a  little  group. 

Mr.  Booker  hastily  signaled  Old  Jeff,  who  came  for- 
ward. 

"Now,  Paw,"  he  said  soothingly,  "they  believe  you, 
else  why  would  they  send  a  fine  car  clear  over  to  Dead 
Man's  and  bring  you  here?  You  tell  'em  what  you  know, 
then  we'll  get  you  inside  the  house  out  of  the  air." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  air?"  Gramp  sniffed. 
"Been  breathin'  it  a  right  smart  while  .  .  .  for  ninety- 
three  years.  'Tain't  hurt  me  yet."  * 

Charles,  inwardly  amused,  glanced  at  the  faces  of  the 
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group  of  men,  where  skepticism  and  impatience  were  mir- 
rored. 

Oliver  Booker  was  gnawing  at  a  cigar,  his  ruddy  color 
higher  than  ever.  One  of  the  surveyors,  muttering,  "Old 
crackpot!"  walked  back  to  his  instruments  on  the  river- 
bank. 

"He's  bent  on  being  cantankerous,"  Old  Jeff  muttered. 

"Maybe  this  will  help."  And  Pete  Grainger,  the  news 
cameraman,  came  over  and  set  up  his  camera  before  the 
old  man's  chair. 

"We  want  some  pictures  of  you,  Mr.  Watson,"  he  said 
briskly,  "for  the  newspapers." 

Gramp  straightened  up  so  fast  he  almost  overturned 
the  canvas  chair. 

"You  don't  mind  having  your  picture  in  the  papers,  do 
you,  sir?" 

"Well,  now  .  .  .  can't  say  as  I  do,  mister!  "Gramp  gave 
a  pleased  cackle.  "But  wait  till  I  get  these  dod-rotted 
quilts  off!" 

After  that,  Gramp  was  in  a  fine  humor;  and  he  even  tot- 
tered around  the  clearing,  pointing  with  his  stick  to  this 
spot  and  that. 

Charles,  following  the  group,  took  a  snapshot  of  the 
dark  rim  of  a  giant  cup  rising  out  of  the  water  in  front  of 
Watson's  farmhouse.  Gramp  said  it  was  the  top  of  an  old 
cofferdam  the  last  crowd  had  built,  back  in  the  twenties, 
trying  to  find  the  gold.  A  tornado  had  come  along  and 
flooded  the  place  and  dang-near  washed  away  a  diver  who 
was  down  in  the  hole,  as  well  as  destroyed  all  their  equip- 
ment. 

*"  'Tain't  a  joke  about  the  curse  on  that  gold,"  he  added 
with  a  reminiscent  shake  of  his  head.  "A  crowd  down  here 
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in  the  nineties  got  to  dynamitin'  each  other!  Right  on  this 
spot.  I  recollect  they  had  a  swarm  of  Negroes  workin'  for 
'em.  Give  'em  a  dollar  a  day  and  worked  'em  like  slaves. 
Had  a  say  in',  the  colored  people  had:  'You  gotta  go  in 
the  night  and  come  in  the  night,  to  tote  that  white  man's 
dollah.'  "  Then  Gramp  cackled  with  glee,  "But  the  white 
fellers  got  to  fightin'  amongst  themselves,  and  one  put 
dynamite  under  t'other  feller's  hut — " 

"Now,  Paw,  keep  on  the  subject,"  muttered  Jeff 
nervously,  for  Mr.  Booker  and  the  engineers  were  moving 
impatiently. 

"This  is  getting  us  nowhere,"  Booker  murmured.  "I've 
no  time  to  listen  to  fables." 

Gramp  heard  him.  He  pointed  his  stick  imperiously  at 
the  head  of  the  Suwannee  Mining  Corporation. 

"Then  I  don't  reckon  you're  interested  in  how  I  lived 
to  be  ninety-three,  mister?  But  I'll  tell  you  anyhow,"  he 
cackled  maliciously  at  the  unease  on  the  other  man's  face. 
"  'Twas  because  I  didn't  hanker  after  that  gold  and  go 
huntin'  it  and  bring  down  that  curse  on  my  head.  But 
mebbe  you  ain't  interested  in  livin'  that  long?"  He  held 
out  a  hand  to  his  son,  and  pulled  himself  erect.  "Remember, 
son,  there's  always  sparks  flyin'  upward  from  a  fire.  Some 
burn  brighter,  some  fly  higher  than  others  .  .  .  but,  spite 
o'  everything,  they  all  fall  back  into  the  same  gray  ash." 

Jump  was  leaning  gloomily  on  the  Watsons'  fence, 
later  that  day,  staring  at  their  cotton  field,  when  he  saw 
Charles  Bristow  coming  toward  him. 

For  an  instant  his  tired  mind,  already  churning  with 
arguments  and  questions,  rebelled  at  having  to  talk  to  any- 
one else,  even  a  friend  like  Mr.  Bristow. 

His  gaze  swept  the  field  where  the  cotton  was  in  blos- 
som. The  rows  of  snowy  flowers  on  the  tough  green 
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stalks  stretched  away  in  every  direction.  And  he  thought 
of  their  three  brief  days  of  being — a  bud  the  first  day, 
the  full-blown  creamy  flower  the  next,  and  on  the  third, 
withered  petals  falling  from  the  stalk.  Swift  to  flower, 
swift  to  die. 

He  had  been  helping  Jeff  with  this  field  in  the  early 
evenings,  but  now  the  crop  was  laid  by  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  until  picking  time  in  August. 

He  leaned  across  the  fence  and  fingered  a  broad,  dusty- 
looking  leaf  with  an  angry,  lost  feeling,  as  if  nature  had 
taken  away  his  one  link  with  the  soil. 

Farming  with  Jeff  had  made  this  other  life  bearable.  It 
absorbed  him  as  completely  as  if  he  were  able  to  draw  the 
living  green  of  the  field  around  him  like  a  cloak  and  shut 
out  that  other  world. 

How  had  he  got  himself  into  this  complicated  merry- 
go-round,  he  wondered  bitterly.  With  all  the  places  along 
the  river,  why  should  two  sets  of  entirely  different  people 
fight  over  the  same  spot? 

His  scheme  had  seemed  so  bold,  yet  so  simple.  If  his 
luck  held  he'd  make  enough  money  in  one  summer  to  buy 
back  his  farm.  Then  all  this  had  happened.  Was  it  bad 
luck,  or  hadn't  he  tried  hard  enough? 

He  had  been  prepared  to  fight  swift  currents,  bad 
weather,  broken  equipment,  as  he  always  fought  the  un- 
predictable elements  while  farming.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
judgment  against  him  for  leaving  his  real  place  in  life. 
Maybe  a  dirt  farmer  wasn't  meant  to  walk  under  water. 

Then  Charles  was  leaning  on  the  fence  beside  him 
silently  offering  cigarettes. 

They  lighted  up,  smoked  quietly  for  a  moment. 

"Jump,"  Charles  said  casually,  "the  country  people 
around  here  haven't  too  much.  Might  be  a  good  thing  if 


you  sent  word  around  about  jobs  over  here.  The  mining 
company  needs  men,  and  it's  good  pay." 

"You  do  it,"  said  Jump. 

He  didn't  look  around  nor  move  an  inch,  but  Charles 
could  feel  his  complete  and  cold  withdrawal.  He  sighed. 

"Well,  it's  none  of  my  business,"  he  said  resignedly. 
"Mrs.  Bristow  and  I  are  shoving  off  for  the  Landing,  if 
you  have  any  messages.  And  remember,  if  there's  anything 
we  can  do  to  help,  we're  on  your  side,  you  know." 

"Are  you?"  said  Jump. 

"Listen,  you  hardheaded  lug!"  Charles  said  with  some 
violence.  "I  won't  answer  that  insulting  question.  But  if 
I  hear  any  more  such  remarks  from  you,  I  swear  I'll — tell 
True  on  you!" 

Jump  turned  slowly.  A  glint  came  into  his  eyes,  but 
his  face  was  still  expressionless. 

"I  must  be  getting  soft  in  the  head,"  he  drawled,  "lettin' 
you  scare  me  this  way! "  The  glint  became  a  twinkle,  and 
he  hesitated,  awkwardly,  "It's  the  noise  of  the  dredge, 
Mr.  Bristow.  It  gets  me  ...  up  here.  It  beats  in  my 
brain  sometimes  so  I  can't  think  straight.  You  reckon 
those  playboys  will  ever  get  fed  up  and  take  their  dredge 
and  clear  out,  so  I  can  get  my  work  done?" 

"Not  a  chance,  boy."  Charles  shook  his  head  regret- 
fully. "They've  got  too  much  money  involved.  But  you 
keep  on  plugging  away.  It'll  come  out  all  right." 

As  he  started  off  toward  the  car  he  glanced  back  at  the 
dejected  figure  hunched  on  the  fence. 

He  paused.  "Look  here,  Jump,  you  need  a  breather. 
Why  don't  you  ride  back  to  the  Landing  with  us  and 
spend  the  evening  with  True?" 

Jump  straightened,  looking  more  cheerful. 

The  noise  of  the  dredge  reverberated  through  the  quiet 
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evening  air  like  hammers,  beating  in  one's  brain,  Charles 
thought.  He  didn't  blame  Jump  his  moodiness. 

Just  then  Young  Jeff  Watson  drove  into  the  clearing 
from  his  trip  to  the  lumberyards.  Jump  grinned  suddenly 
at  the  sight  of  the  truck. 

"You  brought  up  one  good  idea  anyway,  Mr.  Bristow," 
he  called,  "but  I'll  take  the  truck  so  I  can  get  back."  He 
added  grimly,  "I  sleep  right  here  on  the  premises  in  case 
somebody  gets  a  yen  to  put  my  mill  out  of  business." 

Before  the  winking  taillight  of  the  station  wagon  dis- 
appeared into  the  dusky  woods,  Jump  had  made  his  ar- 
rangements with  Young  Jeff  to  stand  by,  and  he  was 
following  it. 

The  sound  of  the  dredge  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until 
it  became  only  a  distant  heartbeat  which  finally  died 
away. 

True,  happy  as  a  lark  to  see  Jump  so  unexpectedly, 
rushed  around  getting  something  special  for  supper. 

Mrs.  Bristow  helped  out,  with  her  usual  thoughtfulness, 
by  sending  over  half  a  chocolate  cake. 

Low-Joe  came  in  with  it,  balanced  carefully,  his  eyes 
shining  with  anticipation. 

"True,  can  I  have  the  end  piece?  Can  I,  True?" 

"May  I,"  murmured  True  absently.  She  smiled  at  him, 
"And  you  may!"  She  put  the  cake  in  the  center  of  the 
table;  and  Jump,  who  was  helping  her,  winked  at  Low- 
Joe  and  began  whetting  the  carving  knife  with  gusto. 

Then  Low-Joe  said  suddenly,  "Whyn't  you  take  your 
present,  True?  Wouldn't  Pop  let  you?" 

"What  present?"  True  asked  in  surprise,  and  Jump 
stopped  whetting  the  knife. 

"The  little  china  doll  on  the  mantle  at  the  Bristows'," 
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Low-Joe  said  eagerly.  "I  was  looking  at  it  real  careful, 
just  now.  Mrs.  Bristow  said  it  was  yours." 

True's  heart  began  to  pound  with  dread. 

"Who'd  you  get  a  present  from?"  Jump  asked,  his 
brows  drawing  together  in  a  frown. 

"Mrs.  Bristow  brought  it  to  her,"  explained  Low-Joe 
impatiently.  "It's  a  doll  and  it's  pretty.  She's  dancing  .  .  . 
whyn't  you  take  it,  True?" 

"A  doll?"  repeated  Jump  mystified  and  half-smiling. 
"Aren't  you  too  big  for  dolls?" 

True  drew  a  shaky  breath.  Low-Joe  had  answered  for 
her;  and  it  was,  in  part,  the  truth.  Some  wisdom  not 
formed  of  words,  warned  her  to  leave  things  as  they  were. 
After  all,  she  had  done  nothing  wrong,  yet  she  knew  what 
would  happen  if  Jump  found  out  who  had  sent  the 
Dresden  figure.  He  looked  fierce  and  lawless,  standing 
there  with  that  knife  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  her  answer. 

"I'd  forgotten  about  it,"  she  said,  truthfully  enough. 
"It  isn't  a  doll,  Low-Joe.  It's  a  Dresden  china  figure,  an 
ornament." 

"Well,  it's  got  stone-lace  skirts,  as  real  as  can  be!" 
Evidently  the  Dresden  figure  had  enchanted  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  it?"  Now  Jump  asked  the  ques- 
tion, seriously. 

True  gazed  at  him  helplessly.  Then  she  made  a  little 
gesture  around  the  cluttered  kitchen. 

"Where'd  I  put  it,  that  it'd  be  safe?  It — it  wasn't  suit- 
able. I've  got  no  place  to  put  nice  things  like  that." 

Jump's  face  softened. 

"I'll  build  you  a  clock  shelf,"  he  offered  suddenly, 
"soon  as  I  get  a  little  time,  to  keep  your  play-pretties  on." 

His  hand  touched  her  cheek  for  an  instant,  and  her 
heart  melted  in  a  rush  of  love  for  him.  In  the  midst  of 
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his  worries  and  problems,  he  could  plan  to  build  some- 
thing for  her. 

Suddenly,  terrifyingly,  she  wanted  to  tell  him  all  about 
Mister  Pat,  to  unburden  herself  so  there'd  be  nothing  but 
truth  between  them.  What  an  enormous  comfort  it  would 
be  to  feel  free  again!  She  actually  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  in  this  moment  of  madness,  when  Jump  said  mus- 

"I'll  make  it  of  cypress  and  polish  it  nice.  You  can  hang 
it  on  the  wall  over  there.  But  mind  you,  we'll  take  it  to 
our  own  house  some  day." 

He  was  smiling  and  looking  relaxed  and  serene,  as  if 
just  talking  about  their  own  house  rested  him.  He  tilted 
back  in  his  chair,  his  curiosity  over  the  present  completely 
forgotten. 

With  a  gasp,  True  swallowed  her  words  .  .  .  those 
words  which  would  wipe  the  happiness  off  his  face.  And 
in  that  moment  she  learned  an  odd  lesson:  that  it  is  un- 
f  orgiveable  to  hurt  someone  unnecessarily  merely  to  com- 
fort yourself,  to  clear  your  own  conscience. 

"I'd  like  that,"  True  said,  and  she  turned  to  the  stove  to 
hide  the  trembling  of  her  lips. 

She  stirred  the  hominy,  peeked  in  the  oven,  thrust 
wood  in  the  stove  and,  while  doing  these  homely  tasks, 
sought  to  banish  her  feeling  of  guilt. 
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CHAPTER  a 

14 


Fox  grapes  were  ripe  in  the  woods.  They  hung,  black 
and  glistening,  on  high,  trailing  vines  that  draped  them- 
selves over  bush  and  tree.  Birds  fed  upon  their  sweetness, 
and  bees  darted  everywhere,  humming  madly. 

Low-Joe  was  afraid  of  the  bees  and  kept  dodging  back 
and  covering  his  head.  True  told  him,  along  with  the 
youngest  Moseleys,  who  couldn't  reach  very  high,  to 
pick  the  bunches  on  the  edge  of  the  thickets. 

This  was  their  summer  quest;  and  a  battle  it  was,  be- 
tween the  birds  and  insects  and  even  snakes,  who  also 
liked  grapes. 

True  and  Clary  were  jelly-making  together  this  year. 
Clary  insisted  that  True  put  aside  every  third  glass  for 
Jump  and  herself,  for  when  they  had  their  own  home 
.  .  .  just  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  soon,  True  thought 
happily.  She  couldn't  wait  to  tell  Jump,  and  Clary  said 
he  was  coming  by  today. 
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True,  standing  on  Low-Joe's  wagon  to  reach  the 
highest  bunches,  paused  an  instant  to  check  up  on  the 
children.  She  loved  the  peace  of  the  woods,  the  children's 
calls,  the  dogs  racing  happily  around.  It  was  a  relief  after 
the  quarreling  and  racket  at  the  Moseleys'  when  she  went 
by  that  morning  to  collect  the  children  and  their  baskets. 

Clary  had  been  in  a  state  over  her  young  turkeys. 
Dover  hadn't  wired  the  gate  securely  the  night  before; 
and  hogs  broke  in,  overturned  the  coops,  and  killed 
sixteen  baby  turkeys. 

Clary  was  fit  to  be  tied,  and  so  full  of  angry  things 
she  was  calling  that  worthless  Dover  that  she  almost 
forgot  to  tell  True  about  Jump  coming  by  earlier  that 
morning.  He  had  been  in  a  great  hurry  on  his  way  to  the 
Bannocks',  where  he  had  important  business.  True  would 
probably  see  him  before  he  went  back  to  the  mill.  He'd 
know  that  he  could  catch  her  home  at  noontime,  on  ac- 
count of  her  Paw's  big  appetite. 

Now,  with  their  full  baskets  creaking  along  in  Low- 
Joe's  wagon,  they  were  walking  back  toward  the 
Moseleys',  a  few  bees  angrily  following  them. 

True  glanced  up  at  the  sun  slanting  down  through  the 
tall  pines.  Must  be  near  eleven.  She'd  just  have  time  to 
help  Clary  wash  and  put  the  new  grapes  on  to  cook,  then 
get  home  to  fix  Pop's  dinner  .  .  .  and  maybe  see  Jump. 
She  smiled  in  anticipation. 

Last  week  when  the  Bristows  returned  from  Tiger 
Hole  they  brought  firsthand  news  of  Jump's  struggle 
with  the  treasure  hunters — things  that  Jump  never  told 
True. 

With  gay  malice,  Nancy  had  described  the  red-faced 
Mr.  Booker  and  his  encounter  with  old  Gramp  Watson, 
who  had  snapped  his  gnarled  fingers  at  the  lot  of  them. 
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The  entire  countryside  was  buzzing  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  treasure  hunt,  and  True  heard  talk  of  it  on 
every  side.  A  lot  of  good-for-nothing  boys  from  farms 
and  town  had  left  to  get  jobs  with  the  Suwannee  Mining 
Corporation,  unable  to  resist  the  big  adventure.  True 
hoped  devoutly  that  Jump  wouldn't  get  into  any  fights 
with  them. 

"It's  such  a  pity,"  she  had  said  to  Nancy,  "with  a  whole 
river  to  dig  in,  that  those  men  had  to  get  in  Jump's  way." 
She  looked  very  sober. 

"They  think  he's  in  their  way,"  Nancy  said  cheerfully. 
"But  it  has  messed  up  his  diving  schedule.  However,  it 
might  be  Jump's  good  luck.  His  sawmill  might  be  sitting 
right  on  top  of  the  treasure! " 

True  looked  aghast.  She  hoped  that  wouldn't  occur  to 
Jump.  He  was  a  born  gambler;  a  farmer  had  to  be,  he 
always  said,  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  weather  unpre- 
dictable nature  was  going  to  throw  at  you  next. 

She  remembered  with  dread  that  he  had  made  that 
parachute  jump  because  he  needed  the  money  to  meet 
his  payroll.  He'd  tear  down  his  mill  just  as  fast  if  he 
thought  pirate's  gold  lay  beneath  it.  Then  where  would 
his  lumber  business  be?  His  contracts  with  old  man 
Hayes?  He  would  be  right  back  where  he  started,  she 
thought,  with  no  farm,  no  home  ...  no  marriage  for 
them.  Besides,  those  wicked  old  pirates  might  have  spent 
all  their  money,  anyway,  instead  of  burying  it! 

She  was  thinking  moodily  of  all  this  as  she  followed 
the  children  down  the  path.  Far  ahead,  the  wagon 
screeched;  and  the  children's  voices  floated  back,  faint 
and  flutelike  as  bird  notes. 

She  wondered  where  Jump  was  now?  Had  he  finished 
his  business  with  Ham  Bannock?  If  he  were  dickering  for 
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the  big  black  mule  he'd  had  his  eye  on  for  so  long,  he 
was  probably  still  there. 

In  her  mind's  eye  she  could  see  the  two  men  sitting  on 
the  fence  in  deep  thought,  eyeing  the  mule.  It  would 
really  take  something  as  important  as  that  black  mule  to 
make  Jump  leave  the  mill  at  this  crucial  time. 

A  mischievous  smile  crossed  her  face.  If  she  doubled 
back  she'd  come  to  the  crossroads  leading  to  the  Bannocks' 
farm.  She  could  run  through  their  cornfield  and  maybe 
catch  Jump  as  he  finished  his  business  .  .  .  he'd  be  so 
surprised! 

She  hesitated,  listening  for  the  children.  They  were 
almost  to  the  main  road.  They  had  only  to  cross  it  and 
be  on  their  own  place.  They'd  be  all  right,  now. 

She  turned  and  bolted  down  the  way  she  had  come, 
her  heart  as  light  as  her  flying  feet. 

The  woods  were  redolent  with  sun  and  summer. 
Squirrels  chattered  down  at  her,  agitated  by  her  head- 
long flight.  In  sheer  high  spirits  she  took  time  to  toss  a 
pine  cone  at  one  of  them. 

Then  the  woods  thinned,  brightened,  and  she  came  out 
into  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  and  climbed  the  fence  into 
the  Bannocks'  field. 

The  corn  swayed  tall  and  green  and  silky  above  her 
head  as  she  ran  lightly  between  the  rows,  her  movements 
rippling  the  tops  as  if  a  sudden  breeze  had  passed.  A  hawk 
circling  slowly  in  the  hot  blue  sky  seemed  to  hang  motion- 
less, wings  outspread,  watching  her. 

The  sound  of  laughter  came  to  her  as  she  neared  the 
end  of  the  row,  and  a  flash  of  caution  made  her  slow  her 
steps.  She  peered  out  across  the  clearing  toward  the  Ban- 
nocks' house. 

Her  heart  lifted  in  quick  delight  as  she  saw  that  Jump's 


truck  still  stood  in  the  yard.  But  no  Jump  sat  with  Ham- 
mond Bannock  on  the  fence.  There  was  no  black  mule 
tethered  nearby. 

Then  she  heard  laughter  again,  and  she  saw  Jump  com- 
ing down  the  porch  steps  carrying  a  suitcase  in  each  hand. 

A  woman  walked  beside  him  ...  a  stylishly  dressed 
woman  wearing  a  hat  with  red  cherries  on  it. 

For  a  stunned  moment  True  did  not  recognize  Miss 
Linnie,  dressed  in  her  traveling  clothes.  She  had  forgotten 
this  was  the  day  Miss  Linnie  left  for  home  on  her  summer 
vacation. 

She  could  only  stand,  staring  in  a  whirling  confusion 
because  there  was  no  black  mule,  no  Mr.  Bannock  sitting 
on  the  fence.  There  was  only  Jump,  his  red  head  bent 
toward  Miss  Linnie.  They  came  straight  down  the  walk 
to  the  truck,  and  Jump  tossed  the  suitcases  in  the  back. 

But  Clary  had  said  Jump  left  in  a  hurry  because  he  had 
important  business  at  the  Bannocks'  .  .  .  True's  mind  re- 
peated this  almost  stupidly.  Important  business  .  .  .  was 
it  Miss  Linnie  leaving  on  her  vacation?  Was  that  the  im- 
portant business? 

She  stood  motionless,  all  thought  and  feeling  leaving 
her. 

In  a  detached  way  she  could  hear  her  own  heart  beat- 
ing loud  above  the  silky  rustling  of  the  corn  and  the  drone 
of  insects.  She  could  feel  the  sun  beating  down  upon  her 
bare  head,  feel  hot  sand  through  her  worn  shoes,  yet  be 
conscious  of  a  terrible  coldness  that  was  creeping  over 
her. 

Jump's  head  bent  toward  a  woman's  ...  as  the  im- 
pact of  this  smote  her,  the  cornstalk  she  was  grasping 
shook  so  violently  she  let  it  go,  lest  it  reveal  her  presence, 
and  shrank  back. 


Jump  was  gesturing,  pointing  down  the  road.  He  said 
something  that  made  Miss  Linnie  color  up  and  put  a  hand 
to  her  cheek  in  embarrassment.  Then  she  nodded,  and 
Jump  grinned  and  helped  her  into  the  truck. 

The  door  banged  with  a  metallic  sound;  and  now 
Jump  was  sitting  next  to  Miss  Linnie  .  .  .  and  maybe 
her  arm  was  touching  his.  True  clutched  at  her  heart, 
feeling  an  actual  shock  of  pain  at  the  thought.  The  engine 
throbbed  loud  as  thunder  in  her  ears,  as  loud  as  if  the 
world  had  exploded  and  were  coming  to  an  end. 

The  truck  moved  off  and  away;  dust  whirled  in  the 
road,  settled  lifelessly  again. 

Then  True  was  running  wildly  back  through  the  corn 
and  into  the  haven  of  the  woods.  Her  heart  beat  so  furi- 
ously and  her  breath  came  in  such  hurting  gasps  that 
finally  she  could  run  no  longer. 

She  leaned  against  a  tree,  her  eyes  tightly  closed,  wild 
anger  flooding  her.  Jump  and  Miss  Linnie!  How  could 
she  not  have  seen  all  along  that  Miss  Linnie  was  setting 
her  cap  for  Jump? 

Once,  long  ago,  she  had  accused  Jump  of  going  to  the 
Bannocks';  but  he  had  turned  it  aside,  and  she  had  believed 
it.  Had  everybody  else  seen  it  and  known?  Oh,  how  could 
she  have  been  so  blind? 

Suddenly  she  heard  someone  calling  her.  She  lifted  her 
head,  answering  in  a  stifled  voice. 

It  was  Low-Joe,  calling  her  name  in  alarm,  his  feet 
crashing  through  the  underbrush  as  he  ran  in  search  of 
her. 

She  called  again  and  he  came  bounding  up,  full  of 
relief. 

"You  didn't  come,  True,  and  I  was  scared.  I  thought 
might  be  you'd  run  into  a  rattler." 


"Rattler?"  she  repeated  vaguely  and  began  walking 
back  beside  him.  Then  she  shivered.  "So  I  did,  son.  I  saw 
a  snake,  sure  enough!" 

And  she  hurried  along  ahead  of  him  so  he  couldn't  see 
her  twisted  face.  He  had  to  run  at  a  jog-trot  to  keep  up 
with  her. 

They  crossed  the  road  to  the  Moseleys'  gate  and  her 
steps  slowed.  Now  she  did  not  want  to  go  in.  She  couldn't 
face  anyone  yet;  she  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  Clary. 
It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  she  had  had  no  time  to 
think  about  it,  no  time  to  arrange  her  thoughts  and  her 
face  and  her  anguished  heart. 

From  the  house  floated  the  sweet  penetrating  scent  of 
boiling  grapes  .  .  .  the  jelly!  It  must  be  nearing  its  last 
stages.  She  had  to  help  Clary.  When  you  made  jelly  there 
was  no  time  to  stop  for  heartbreak. 

The  sandy  yard  was  full  of  romping  children.  They 
were  arguing  over  whose  turn  it  was  to  twist  the  jelly 
bags. 

Low-Joe  settled  it  by  dashing  up  on  the  back  porch 
where  half  a  dozen  flour  sacks,  stained  deep  purple,  hung 
from  the  rafters. 

They  were  filled  with  cooked  grapes,  and  the  juice 
dripped  slowly  into  the  crocks  on  the  shelf  beneath.  Low- 
Joe  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  winding  the  bags  tightly 
so  the  closely  pressed  pulp  would  start  dripping  again. 

He  gave  them  a  last  twirl  and,  as  they  started  revolving 
in  an  unwinding  process,  dashed  off  to  join  the  play. 

True,  crossing  the  yard,  was  conscious  of  Clary's  voice 
raised  in  shrill  abuse.  Dover  had  retreated  to  the  porch. 
He  grinned  sheepishly  at  True,  who  hesitated  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 


"Old  lady's  got  her  backbone  up,"  he  said  thickly.  "I'm 
clearin'  out  till  she  simmers  down." 

He  made  his  uncertain  way  down  the  rickety  steps,  his 
peg  leg  avoiding  the  wide  cracks  with  uncanny  precision. 

True  saw  that  he  was  only  slightly  drunk,  and  as  this 
was  his  usual  state  she  was  not  afraid  of  him.  Pop  had 
warned  her  bluntly  to  keep  out  of  Dover's  way  when  he 
was  half-drunk  because  he  was  bad  after  women  then. 
When  he  was  wholly  and  completely  drunk  he  became 
quarrelsome  and  dirty-mouthed,  picked  fights,  and  in 
general  "made  mischief."  He  could  pass  from  one  stage  to 
another  with  great  rapidity.  However,  there  seemed  no 
danger  of  that,  now,  as  no  whiskey  bottle  was  in  evidence. 

He  seemed  quite  pleased  with  himself  and  went  snicker- 
ing down  the  walk.  True  looked  after  him,  wondering 
where  he'd  got  any  liquor  so  early  in  the  morning  and  so 
many  miles  from  town. 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house.  She  found  Clary 
on  the  back  porch  mourning  over  a  small  moldy-looking 
wooden  keg,  or  rather  the  pieces  of  the  keg,  for  it  had 
been  smashed  to  bits  on  a  rock  by  the  steps.  The  sand 
around  it  was  wet  with  a  dark  stain  and  a  pungent  scent 
hung  over  the  spot. 

"That  low-down  varmint!"  Clary  wailed,  her  voice 
shaking.  "He's  jest  paying  me  back  for  the  going-over  I 
gave  him  this  morning,  about  the  turkey  biddies."  Her 
face  twisted  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

"What  has  he  done  now?"  whispered  True. 

And  Clary  told  her,  in  outraged  tones,  how  Dover  had 
gone  out  into  the  vineyard  and  dug  up  the  keg  of  scup- 
pernong  wine,  made  when  little  Vaneelya  was  born,  and 
which  was  to  be  kept  buried  until  her  wedding  day. 
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"He  drank  it,  and  it's  plumb  sacrilegious,  that's  what 
it  is!"  raged  Clary.  "Now  what's  pore  little  Neely  gonna 
do  when  she  gets  married?" 

True  stared  down  at  the  broken  keg,  then  out  at  four- 
year-old  Vaneelya,  playing  house  in  the  humped-up  roots 
of  the  old  camphor  tree,  unaware  of  her  shattered  destiny. 
Clary  was  right.  This  was  really  the  wickedest  thing 
Dover  had  ever  done. 

She  shook  her  head  helplessly,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  in  comfort,  and  needing  it  herself,  in  her  own  anguish 
about  Jump.  She  felt  as  if  her  mind  had  different  layers, 
thinking  of  Clary's  troubles  in  one  part,  and  her  own  in 
another. 

She  tried  to  rally  herself  to  this  need  of  helping  Clary. 

"Neely  isn't  very  old  now,"  she  said  at  last,  practically. 
"Couldn't  you  make  some  more  wine  and  bury  it  where 
Dover  couldn't  find  it?  I'll  help  you.  You  got  plenty  of 
scuppernongs  left  on  the  arbor  back  of  the  mule  barn." 

Clary  pushed  at  the  broken  keg  with  her  foot.  "And  he 
wasted  it  on  the  ground,"  she  muttered  sullenly. 

Then  that  was  the  reason  Dover  hadn't  been  drunker, 
True  thought.  In  his  careless  haste  he  had  stumbled  with 
the  keg  or  had  been  caught  by  Clary  at  the  moment  of 
drinking. 

She  had  a  sudden  strange  thought.  "Clary,  did  you  make 
any  wine  for  Favor's  wedding,  when  she  was  born?" 

"Grapes  weren't  ripe  then,"  snapped  Clary  and 
marched  into  the  house. 

"Maybe  that's  why  he  did  it,"  persisted  True,  follow- 
ing her.  Again  she  had  that  queer  sense  of  sympathy  for 
Dover. 

A  touch  of  red  stained  Clary's  hollow  cheeks. 

"I  don't  make  a  piece  of  difference  between  the  kids," 
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she  flared.  "In  fact,  there's  so  many  of  'em  I  can't  re- 
member who's  whose,  half  the  time." 

She  began  to  rush  around  stirring  the  pots  of  boiling 
fruit  on  the  stove.  "Grab  you  a  spoon,  True,  and  stir.  The 
jelly's  sure  frolickin'  in  the  kettle!" 

Time  passed  as  they  worked  rapidly,  filling  new  bags 
to  drip  on  the  porch  and  measuring  sugar  to  mix  with  the 
clear  juice  from  the  crocks. 

After  a  while  True  glanced  at  the  clock  and  saw  that 
it  was  too  late  for  her  to  get  home  and  cook  Pop's  dinner. 
Pop  would  just  have  to  scratch  for  himself  today.  She 
didn't  even  care,  things  had  been  so  upsetting.  She  picked 
up  a  basket. 

"Clary,  I'll  run  down  to  the  scuppernong  vines  now  and 
see  what's  there.  You  feed  the  kids  and  I'll  pick.  And  let's 
make  enough  wine  for  both  Neely's  and  Favor's  wed- 
dings while  we're  about  it?" 

"All  right."  Clary  looked  cheered. 

True  hesitated  in  the  doorway  then  asked,  irrelevantly, 

"Did  you  know  Miss  Linnie  was  going  home  today  on 
her  vacation?" 

"What?"  Clary  looked  blank  at  this  abrupt  change  of 
subject.  Then  she  said,  "Oh,  sure.  Me  and  the  kids  walked 
over  last  night  to  tell  her  good-bye.  She's  a  nice  woman, 
for  all  she's  so  smart.  Jump  said  your  Pop  had  been  settin' 
up  to  Linnie." 

True's  heart  jumped.  So  they  had  discussed  it. 

"Jump  said  he  was  slow  as  Christmas." 

In  misery,  True  walked  out  of  the  house  and  down  to- 
ward the  vineyard.  Jump  had  remembered  the  day  of 
Miss  Linnie's  departure,  and  Pop  probably  never  gave  it 
a  thought  ...  so  Pop  was  slow  as  Christmas.  Well,  if 
Jump  was  after  Miss  Linnie  now,  Pop  could  just  give  up. 
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True's  heart  was  twisted  by  these  terrible  thoughts  as 
if  a  hand  had  clenched  it;  and  she  began  running,  startling 
the  dogs  who  lay  sleeping  in  the  shade.  They  leaped  up 
to  follow  her  and  bounded  along  in  excitement  until  she 
ducked  under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  long  scuppernong 
arbor. 

She  dropped  her  basket  and  sank  to  the  ground  in 
silent  misery.  She  did  not  look  up  even  when  the  old 
black  and  white  hound  thrust  his  cold  nose  against  her 
hand. 

The  younger  dogs  dashed  on,  circling  wildly  after  the 
mysterious  excitement,  leaving  True  and  the  old  hound 
crouched  together  on  the  sun-dappled  ground. 

It  was  cool  under  the  arbor,  and  the  shouts  of  the  chil- 
dren came  through  faintly.  Here  was  peace  and  quietness; 
but  there  was  none  inside  her,  only  a  turmoil  of  wild 
thoughts  and  sick  despair. 

Distant  sounds  came  soothingly — the  contented  cluck- 
ing of  hens;  the  new  calves  bawling  hungrily;  and  far  off 
the  musical,  mournful  cooing  of  a  dove,  the  same  three 
notes  sung  over  and  over. 

An  overpowering  tiredness  dragged  at  her  muscles  as 
she  got  to  her  feet  and  listlessly  began  picking  the  small 
clusters  of  ice-green  grapes,  which  made  such  pale, 
sparkling  wine  .  .  .  wine  for  the  wedding  feast  of  a 
child  still  shouting  at  play.  The  sunlight  coming  through 
the  leaves  dappled  True's  hair  with  flecks  of  gold  and 
danced  across  her  face  in  an  incongruous  radiance.  The 
vines  were  wet  from  the  rain  the  night  before;  and  some- 
times, when  she  stood  on  tiptoe  jerking  at  the  grapes, 
raindrops  showered  down  upon  her  and  glittered  in  her 
hair. 

She  picked  steadily  with  mechanical  movements,  the 


basket  at  her  feet  slowly  filling.  The  rich  winy  scent  rose 
up  around  her. 

Then  she  heard  a  screen  door  bang  at  the  house  and, 
after  that,  a  familiar  casual  whistle.  She  glanced  out  and 
her  breath  stopped  as  she  saw  Jump's  tall  figure  striding 
down  toward  the  arbor. 

For  an  aching  moment  she  stood  clutching  the  basket, 
wanting  to  run,  her  mind  in  a  confusion  of  anger  at 
him  ...  of  gladness  that  he  had  come.  Then  his  shadow 
lay  dark  at  her  feet,  and  he  had  ducked  under  the  arbor 
and  was  standing  close  to  her. 

"Such  a  gadabout,  you  are!"  he  said  crisply.  "I  wasted 
half  a  morning  trying  to  find  you." 

He  had  to  keep  his  red  head  bent  lest  it  bump  the  top 
of  the  arbor.  This  made  his  bright  brown  eyes  seem 
very  near. 

"You  weren't  wasting  it  when  I  saw  you,"  True  said 
stonily. 

"You  saw  me?"  Jump's  face  expressed  surprise,  but 
nothing  else.  No  other  expression  at  all.  Just  surprise: 
"Both  your  Pop  and  Clary  said  you  were  in  the  woods 
with  the  kids,  picking  wild  grapes." 

"I  came  by  the  Bannocks'.  You  had  Miss  Linnie  .  .  ." 
True  gulped,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  "helping  her  into 
your  truck.  Last  I  saw,  she  was  sitting  close  beside  you." 

Jump  looked  at  her  sharply,  his  face  sobering,  his  eyes 
very  keen. 

"So  that  was  your  important  business  at  the  Ban- 
nocks'!" Anger  and  anguish  broke  through  True's  voice. 
"And  I  thought  it  was  the  black  mule!" 

"For  Pete's  sake!"  Jump  said  violently.  "You  don't 
mean  you  actually  thought  anything  about  seeing  me 
with  the  schoolteacher?" 


"Might  be  she  could  teach  you  to  say,  Hhe  school- 
teacher and  /.'  " 

The  red  rushed  over  Jump's  face,  and  he  seized  her 
shoulders,  shaking  her. 

"She'll  teach  me  nothing!  And  I  ought  to  beat  you  for 
doubting  me,  you  silly  little  know-nothing  of  a  girl, 
you!" 

He  was  suddenly  furiously  angry  with  her.  His  hands 
clamped  themselves  almost  cruelly  on  her  thin  shoulders, 
so  that  she  swayed  almost  off  her  feet,  powerless  in  his 
grasp. 

At  his  abrupt  movement,  his  head  bumped  the  top  of 
the  arbor  and  raindrops  showered  down  upon  them,  on 
his  face,  upon  her  cheeks. 

She  closed  her  eyes  before  the  blazing  wrath  in  his.  Her 
lips  were  trembling,  and  he  couldn't  tell  whether  the 
drops  were  tears  or  rain  on  her  pale  face. 

His  anger  left  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  A  tremor 
went  through  the  hands  holding  her.  He  said  her  name 
suddenly,  "True!"  And  his  voice  was  so  different  that 
a  shock  of  warmth  rushed  through  her  at  the  sound. 

Jump  stammered,  "You've  been  hurt  and  angry  .  .  . 
because  of  me!  That  ever  I  should  hurt  you,  True!" 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  found  that  he  was  staring 
down  at  her  in  a  baffled  way. 

"Flow,"  he  demanded  huskily,  "have  you  changed 
everything  and  everybody  in  the  world  for  me?" 

And  she  whispered  back,  "The  same  way  .  .  .  you've 
changed  them  .  .  .  forme!" 

Then  his  arms  closed  around  her;  and  she  knew  that 
forever  the  scent  of  grapes  would  mean  his  lips  crushed 
down  on  hers;  and  the  cool  drops  of  rain  from  the  leaves 
on  her  face;  and  from  somewhere,  forever,  the  melan- 
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choly  sound  of  a  dove  singing  the  same  three  notes  over 
and  over. 

When  True  and  Low-Joe  reached  the  Landing  later 
that  day,  High-Joe  was  smoking  his  pipe  lonesomely  on 
the  porch.  But  he  seemed  in  high  good  humor,  in  spite  of 
having  been  abandoned  all  day. 

"I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  back  at  dinnertime,  Pop,"  True 
said  anxiously.  "The  jelly  was  at  a  worrisome  stage  just 
then." 

"I  reckon  I  ain't  a  cripple  yet,"  Pop  told  her  loftily.  "I 
managed." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  began  shaking  down  the 
ashes  in  her  cookstove.  She  moved  slowly,  a  dreamy 
smile  on  her  face,     i 

High-Joe  followed  her  inside.  He  seemed  talkative,  to 
her  surprise,  and  kept  on  looking  pleased  about  something. 
He  sent  Low-Joe  for  wood  and  settled  himself  in  the 
rocker  by  the  stove. 

Something  caught  True's  attention,  and  she  walked 
across  the  room  and  picked  up  an  artificial  red  cherry,  of 
all  things.  It  lay  glowing  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"Where'd  this  come  from?"  She  held  it  out  to  Pop. 

He  jumped  back  as  if  she  held  a  tarantula,  and  his  jaw 
dropped. 

"Be  John-Browned!  It  must-a  dropped  off-a— "  He 
stopped  entirely,  thought  a  minute,  then  said  airily, 
"Well,  now,  funny  thing  happened.  Jump  drove  by 
carrying  Miss  Linnie  to  the  bus  station.  She  stopped  in  to 
tell  you  good-bye,  so  she  said  .  .  .  Yep,  that's  what  she 
said.  To  tell  you  good-bye." 

True  stared  because  Pop's  weathered  face  had  turned 
an  odd,  dusty  red.  He  was  absently  knocking  his  pipe 
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into  the  woodbox,  which  she  didn't  allow  on  account  of 
catching  the  house  afire.  But  she  didn't  dare  say  a  word 
now,  lest  he  stopped  talking  altogether.  She  leaned  for- 
ward breathlessly. 

"I  was  trying  to  fix  me  a  bite  to  eat,"  Pop  went  on 
abstractedly,  "and  they  come  in  asking  for  you.  I  was 
plumb  tired  waitin'  for  you  and  I  told  'em  so.  Blessed  if 
Miss  Linnie  didn't  take  off  that  fine  hat  with  the  cherries 
on  it  and  turn  to  and  get  me  some  dinner." 

He  settled  back  in  the  rocker  and  gazed  around  the 
kitchen  expansively. 

"Yes,  sir,  a  right  fair  sample  of  a  meal  it  were  too! 
Jump  was  restless  as  a  dog  with  fleas,  and  went  off  down 
the  road,  saying  he  wanted  to  meet  you  coming  home." 
Here,  High-Joe  began  to  fill  his  pipe  with  great  care. 
"So,  while  I  ate,  she  set  with  me.  Ate  a  little  herself,  too. 
Afterward  I  carried  her  to  the  bus  station  in  the  Ford, 
since  Jump  was  in  such  a  tizzy  to  see  you  before  going 
back  to  the  mill." 

Delight  swept  over  True  right  down  to  her  toes.  So 
that  was  Jump's  important  business  at  the  Bannocks' 
.  .  .  trying  to  give  Pop  one  more  chance  to  do  his  court- 
ing before  Miss  Linnie  left  for  the  summer  and  maybe 
met  somebody  else  in  a  marrying  frame  of  mind. 

Her  heart  melted  as  she  thought  of  Jump  planning  all 
this.  Miss  Linnie  had  done  her  part,  too.  She  must  know 
that  good  food  was  a  sure-fire  way  to  get  a  man  roman- 
tically inclined. 

Then  True  stood  stock-still,  thinking.  She  began  to 
blush.  She  realized  that  Jump  had  made  no  explanation 
whatever,  in  the  scuppernong  arbor,  as  to  why  he  had 
Miss  Linnie  in  his  truck  .  .  .  nor  had  she  asked  him  for 
one! 
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As  the  summer  wore  on,  True's  golden  look  deepened. 
Sometimes  Nancy  Bristow,  coming  upon  her  unawares, 
was  struck  by  the  almost  incandescent  look  of  her  sun- 
tanned skin.  And  her  hair  seemed  brighter,  her  eyes  more 
blue.  This  was  usually  just  after  she  had  seen  Jump  on  one 
of  his  brief  visits  .  .  .  Jump,  who  seemed  leaner  and 
browner  and  quieter  than  ever. 

Conditions  were  no  easier  at  the  mill,  and  he  was  work- 
ing terribly  hard.  His  face  was  thinner,  cheekbones  show- 
ing gauntly.  Deeper,  too,  were  the  hollows  at  his  temples, 
the  stubborn  lines  of  mouth  and  chin. 

He  said  little  about  his  work,  however,  because  he  did 
not  want  to  worry  True.  When  she  questioned  him  he 
assured  her  that  he  was  keeping  out  of  the  treasure 
crowd's  way  and  going  farther  upstream  for  his  logs.  He 
didn't  add  that  there  were  fewer  there,  most  of  the  logs 
having  settled  at  the  curve  of  the  stream,  nor  that  this 


made  a  longer  haul  back  to  the  mill  and  cut  down  his 
output.  Mr.  Hayes  had  already  complained  twice  that 
Jump  was  behind  on  his  lumber  shipments. 

If  the  dredge  from  Mobile  hadn't  arrived  Jump  might 
have  caught  up,  in  time;  but  there  it  sat,  pumping  day  and 
night,  muddying  the  water  so  he  couldn't  log  closer  to  the 
mill. 

Some  nights  he  couldn't  sleep  for  worrying.  When  he 
did  drop  off  he  had  nightmares  about  stumbling  clumsily 
along  on  the  river  bottom  in  his  leaden  boots,  hunting  for 
cypress  logs  that  vanished  oddly  before  he  could  quite 
reach  them.  Then  he  would  see  the  mill,  and  it  would 
vanish,  too.  After  that  there  would  be  True's  face  ...  it, 
too,  melting  away. 

He  would  wake  in  a  cold  sweat  and,  the  next  morning, 
start  earlier  than  ever  up  the  river  and  work  longer  hours 
salvaging. 

But  with  all  his  worry  he  didn't  forget  True's  birth- 
day. He  drove  over  on  a  hot,  still  evening  and  found  her 
down  at  the  river,  on  the  small  dock. 

"Got  something  to  show  you  in  the  truck,"  he  said, 
touching  her  arm  briefly  to  guide  her  along  the  spongy 
bank.  They  were  in  sight  of  the  cabin  where  High- Joe 
sat  on  the  porch,  so  he  said  nothing  more,  nor  did  he 
touch  her  again. 

Coolness  flowed  up  from  the  water,  and  the  day's 
languorous  heat  faded  out  of  the  grasses,  out  of  the  earth, 
out  of  the  minds  of  birds  and  animals.  In  the  dusky  woods 
around  them  stirrings  and  chirpings  began,  and  then  the 
shrill  endless  song  of  the  crickets. 

True  pointed  to  a  swallow  circling  the  clearing  in 
front  of  the  cabin,  a  swift,  dark  blot  against  the  milky 
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sky,  circling  in  silence  and  loneliness.  Suddenly,  like  a 
bullet,  it  was  away,  vanishing  into  the  woods. 

"How  does  it  know  which  tree,  in  the  dark?"  she  asked 
wonderingly. 

"Instinct."  Jump  looked  down  at  her  gravely.  "The 
nest  is  there.  You  never  get  lost — going  home." 

Something  quiet  and  unemotional  in  his  voice  made  her 
throat  grow  tight.  She  wanted  overwhelmingly  to  reach 
out  and  touch  him.  Would  they  ever  have  a  home? 

She  had  a  moment's  bitter  rebellion  against  Pop  for  his 
decree  about  Jump  having  a  farm  and  a  house  for  her 
before  they  could  marry.  Why  did  people  make  it  so  hard 
for  other  folks  to  be  happy? 

Then,  with  an  odd  flash  of  insight,  she  knew  how  Pop 
must  have  felt  through  all  those  defeated  years.  Never  a 
solid  roof  over  their  heads,  always  moving,  dragging 
Mom,  sick  and  discouraged,  and  his  kids,  from  farm  to 
farm.  Pop  knew  what  security  meant,  and  he  wanted  it 
for  her. 

Today  was  her  birthday.  She  was  eighteen — grown-up 
at  last,  with  sense  enough  to  marry  Jump,  some  day,  if 
they  ever  could.  It  had  been  a  lovely  day,  starting  early 
when  Mrs.  Bristow  brought  her  a  present. 

It  was  a  blue  dress  and  a  little  matching  hat  that  could 
be  washed  just  like  the  dress,  of  all  things!  And  now 
Jump  was  here.  Her  cup  of  happiness  was  full. 

She  shivered  with  pleasure,  for  he  was  acting  so  purpose- 
ful, stalking  across  the  yard.  Her  heart  beat  high,  and 
the  night  wind  was  soft  as  a  hand  through  her  hair. 

Jump  opened  the  door  of  the  truck  and  pointed  to  a 
large  package  on  the  seat. 

"It's  your  birthday  present,  Sugarf oot." 


He  pulled  it  forward,  adding  uncertainly,  "Reckon  it's 
a  queer  sort  of  present  to  give  a  girl  .  .  ." 

But  True  was  tearing  off  the  paper.  She  gave  a  breath- 
less cry. 

It  was  a  new  mailbox  which  would  someday  stand  on 
a  post  at  the  road  in  front  of  their  house. 

"Oh,  Jump!"  She  gathered  it  in  her  arms.  "How  did 
you  know  I've  wanted  one  all  my  life?" 

Her  eyes  were  shining  with  such  radiance  that  he  for- 
got to  answer  for  a  moment. 

"I  just  guessed."  His  voice  was  a  little  husky.  "Seems 
like  a  mailbox  is  a — a  family  affair.  I  been  looking  forward 
to  ours  when  we  get  our  farm  .  .  .  out  by  the  road." 

"On  a  post  painted  white,"  she  breathed. 

Was  it  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolias  that  made  her  so 
dizzy?  The  blossoms  were  like  huge  white  birds  in  the 
trees,  the  lemon-sweet  scent  of  them  poured  down  upon 
her.  Fireflies  swam  before  her  eyes  in  wheeling  circles. 

Jump  pointed  to  the  side.  "We'd  paint  the  name  there 
— J.  A.  Williams  .  .  ."  he  looked  at  her  questioningly, 
"and  family?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "and  family." 
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Chattering  squirrels  whisked  through  the  leafy  fast- 
ness of  the  pecan  trees  as  Charles  Bristow  walked  around 
below,  gazing  raptly  at  his  grove. 

He  told  High-Joe  he  was  proud  as  Punch  of  producing 
something  worthwhile,  and  he  would  be  right  on  hand  to 
help  pick  and  market  the  crop.  He  added  negligently  that 
of  course  High-Joe  was  to  have  every  cent  from  the  sale. 

True  loved  the  grove  in  its  summer  lushness.  She  felt 
an  immense  wonder  and  pride  at  Pop's  accomplishment. 
The  trees  were  so  heavy  the  sun  filtered  through  only 
faintly,  so  that  the  light  itself  was  different.  It  had  a 
curious  liquid  quality,  as  if  it  flowed  among  the  trees; 
and  it  seemed  to  have  its  own  color,  a  dappled  green  like 
light  coming  through  water. 

The  wind  scarcely  stirred  the  branches;  and  now  its 
song  was  drowsy,  a  low  rich  hum  of  fulfillment.  She  re- 
membered the  cold,  gray  spring  evening  when  she  first 
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walked  up  the  hillside  and  saw  the  trees  standing  forlorn 
and  bare.  She  marveled  anew  at  what  had  come  about 
through  Pop's  efforts. 

In  September  high  winds  and  hard  rains  knocked  some 
of  the  nuts  out  of  the  trees.  Low-Joe,  running  with  a 
handful  of  burs,  brought  them  to  Pop,  who  shucked  out 
the  pecans.  He  examined  them  with  critical  pride. 

"A  bit  green  but  they'll  flavor  up  fine,  time  they  stay 
on  the  trees  another  few  weeks,"  he  said,  rubbing  a  big 
hand  over  their  smooth  shells. 

He  was  almost  as  excited  as  the  Bristows  when  they 
came  up  for  the  fun  of  gathering  their  first  crop.  He  hid 
it  under  a  lordly  manner,  striding  around  getting  the 
sacks  ready  and  ordering  Low-Joe  and  the  Moseley  chil- 
dren to  skin  up  the  trees  and  knock  the  branches  with 
sticks. 

True  was  scandalized  when  Nancy  brought  out  one  of 
her  fine  white  sheets  to  spread  under  the  first  tree.  She 
said  she  had  read  in  a  book  that  that  was  the  way  to  gather 
nuts  without  losing  any. 

True  told  her  it  must  have  meant  a  tobacco  sheet  of 
brown  sacking,  and  High-Joe  snorted  privately  to  Low- 
Joe  .  .  .  warn't  that  just  like  a  high-falutin'  book! 

However,  the  first  nuts  of  the  Bristow-Martin  crop 
fell  in  style  on  a  white,  hemstitched  sheet,  although  they 
didn't  bring  a  penny  more  in  the  market. 

Nancy  made  a  picnic  of  the  gathering,  and  all  the 
helpers  and  guests  ate  an  enormous  picnic  lunch  under  the 
pines  on  the  riverbank. 

Even  Jump  came  for  a  few  hours;  and  the  Bannocks 
were  over  with  Miss  Linnie,  who  had  returned  for  the 
opening  of  school.  True  and  Low-Joe  rushed  to  greet 
her,  and  Pop  sauntered  up  to  jerk  his  head  awkwardly  in 
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her  direction.  But  all  he  said  was  for  her  to  come  and 
look  at  his  fine  crop.  From  the  picnic  table  Jump  and  True 
looked  after  them.  Miss  Linnie's  prim  brown  hair  was 
tied  up  in  a  gypsy  bandana,  for  she  had  come  to  help,  too, 
and  she  looked  almost  recklessly  pretty. 

"Reckon  they'll  come  around  pretty  soon?"  Jump 
murmured  impatiently,  "now  that  Miss  Linnie  sees  your 
old  man  can  turn  out  a  money  crop?" 

"Linnie's  not  waiting  for  that,"  True  said  loyally.  "She 
wouldn't  think  of  money!" 

"Oh,  wouldn't  she?"  Jump  returned  coolly.  "Be  a 
pretty  funny  woman  if  she  didn't." 

True  raised  her s  lashes  slowly.  "Then  I  guess  I'm  a 
pretty  funny  woman." 

Jump's  eyes  were  bright.  "You're  not  a  woman  yet, 
Sugarfoot,"  he  murmured,  his  smile  flashing  at  her  quick 
blush.  "Haven't  I  told  you,  you're  just  a  little  know- 
nothing  girl!"  Then  he  added  in  his  normal  voice,  "May- 
be you're  right  about  Linnie.  But  I'd  like  to  know  what 
in  thunder  she's  waiting  on." 

True  sighed.  "Maybe  ...  to  get  asked!" 

On  an  early  fall  day,  which  was  as  hot  as  summer,  the 
pecan  crop  was  sacked  and  on  its  way  to  the  auction  in 
town.  High-Joe  had  driven  on  ahead,  the  Ford  loaded 
with  sacks,  and  True  and  Low-Joe  were  to  come  in  with 
the  Bristows  in  the  station  wagon. 

The  town  was  thronged  with  farmers  and  their 
families,  townspeople  and  buyers,  Negroes  on  a  holiday. 
The  buyers  were  busy,  important-looking  men — candy 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  bakers  from  Atlanta,  Mem- 
phis, and  Jacksonville. 

The  enormous  tobacco  warehouse  where  the  auction 
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was  held  seemed  miles  long  to  Low-Joe  as  it  stretched 
endlessly  before  him,  the  sun  streaming  dustily  through 
glass  skylights  in  the  roof.  Around  every  post  were  towers 
of  shallow  tobacco  baskets,  stacked  halfway  to  the  ceiling. 
On  top  of  these  a  scattering  of  children  were  perched. 

With  a  boy  from  his  room  at  school,  Low-Joe  promptly 
climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  piles.  The  two  sat  com- 
panionably,  without  speaking,  watching  the  busy  scene. 
Farmers  and  their  wives,  in  starched  finery,  walked  about. 
Broken  pecan  shells  crackled  under  their  feet  as  people 
sampled  nuts  from  different  sacks  for  variety  and  flavor. 

Low-Joe  could  see  his  father  in  the  center  of  a  group 
of  farmers,  talking  pridef ully,  making  large  gestures,  his 
head  up  just  as  if  he  were  somebody.  The  men  were 
listening  intently,  and  one  put  a  hand  in  casual  friendliness 
on  High-Joe's  shoulder.  Low-Joe,  watching,  let  out  his 
breath  in  a  long  relaxed  sigh. 

Charles  Bristow  stood  by  the  scales  watching  the  sacks 
of  nuts  being  weighed  and  marked  as  to  type  and  placed 
in  the  long  lines  for  auctioneering.  His  face  was  full  of  a 
lively  interest,  and  he  was  asking  the  warehouse  owner 
and  the  auctioneer  questions  about  everything. 

True,  in  her  new  blue  dress,  her  face  framed  charm- 
ingly by  the  matching  hat,  sat  with  Nancy  on  a  wheel- 
barrow nearby.  Through  the  far  door  came  the  Bannocks 
and  Miss  Linnie. 

A  warm,  friendly  smell  of  dust  and  tobacco  and  people 
floated  up  to  Low-Joe,  who  sniffed  it  excitedly  and  wrig- 
gled in  delight. 

"You  gotta  crop?"  the  boy  beside  him  asked  indif- 
ferently. 

"The  best  in  the  county,"  Low-Joe  answered  firmly. 
"That's  my  Pop  over  there."  He  pointed  with  pride. 
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"The  big  scrawny  guy  with  the  speckled  shirt?" 

"The  one  all  the  men  are  listening  to  .  .  .  that's  him!" 
And  Low-Joe  seemed  to  swell  up  inside  as  if  he  were  a 
balloon  full  of  air  and  could  float  right  off  the  tower  of 
baskets.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  said  it 
quick  and  proud  like  that  .  .  .  "That's  him.  That's  my 
Pop." 

True  watched  the  scene  with  glowing  eyes.  Jump  was 
there.  Every  now  and  then  she  could  see  his  red  head 
above  the  crowd.  He  had  walked  over  and  talked  to  them 
for  a  few  moments  then  had  gone  to  tell  Linnie  where 
they  were  sitting. 

Now  the  auctioneer  hastily  finished  his  cigarette, 
ground  it  underfoot,  and  walked  purposefully  to  the  head 
of  the  line  of  bags. 

Like  an  actor  on  a  stage,  he  waited  for  silence  to  fall. 
Then  he  held  high  a  handful  of  nuts  from  the  first  sack. 

The  buyers  crowded  closer  along  the  row  of  sacks, 
leaning  forward  with  expressionless  faces,  alert  eyes.  Be- 
hind them  farmers  stopped  talking  and  chewing,  chil- 
dren stopped  running;  everyone  grew  still. 

"What'm  offered?  What'm  offered?  I  have  a  hundred- 
pound  sack  of  Stewart  papershells  .  .  .  !" 

The  warehouse  owner  called  the  first  price,  and  off  the 
auctioneer  went  in  his  tongue-rolling,  unintelligible  jar- 
gon. The  figure  was  instantly  raised,  topped,  raised  again. 
The  chant  rolled  on;  the  buyers  made  lively  but  silent 
signals  in  the  scramble  to  secure  the  first  sale  of  the  day 
and  its  subsequent  publicity. 

True's  eyes  were  on  her  father's  sacks,  far  down  the 
first  row.  The  auctioneer  wouldn't  get  to  them  for  some 
time. 

She  smiled,  listening  dreamily  as  the  warehouse  owner, 
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leading  the  procession  of  buyers  and  onlookers,  moving 
slowly  down  the  row,  and  watching  out  for  his  own  per- 
centage of  sales,  glanced  at  a  name  on  a  sack  and  called 
out: 

"Now  here's  a  good  old  friend  of  mine  from  Taylor 
County.  He's  got  a  houseful  of  fine  kids.  Give  him  a  good 
price,  boys!  Bid  'em  up!" 

The  busy  hum  of  buying  and  selling  went  on.  Someone 
handed  the  auctioneer  a  glass  of  water,  and  he  allowed 
himself  a  small  sip,  at  the  same  time  mopping  his  dripping 
face  with  a  Turkish  towel  that  hung  around  his  neck. 

How  deep  in  his  throat  was  that  monotonous  yet  musi- 
cal chant,  True  mused  as  she  watched  him.  He  seemed  to 
be  able  to  go  on  endlessly  without  need  for  breathing! 
And  how  quickly  his  eyes  flickered  back  and  forth  over 
those  listening  faces  to  catch  the  buyer's  odd,  silent  sig- 
nals. 

The  checker  following  him  was  marking  sales  ac- 
curately in  his  book  and  on  the  sacks  which  had  been  sold. 
How  they  kept  everything  straight  in  that  casual,  ram- 
bling procession  was  a  marvel  to  True. 

Beside  her,  Nancy  exclaimed  and  jumped  to  wave  to  a 
tall  man  crossing  the  crowded  floor. 

He  wore  city  clothes,  and  he  looked  hot  and  dusty. 
With  a  sinking  sensation  True  saw  that  it  was  Jason  Pat- 
terson, appearing  from  nowhere. 

"Oh,  Pat,  you're  just  in  time!"  Nancy  cried,  greeting 
him.  "You'll  love  the  auction.  It's  just  begun.  I'm  so 
glad  you  could  make  it  this  week  end." 

Jason  Patterson  was  shaking  hands  and  looking  at  True, 
his  eyes  twinkling  behind  his  glasses  and  his  eyebrows 
going  up  in  that  surprised  way  that  she  remembered  with 
dread. 
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"This  is  True  Martin,  who  lives  on  our  place,"  Nancy- 
said.  "You  remember  the  Martins?  Her  father  is  a  won- 
derful farmer.  He  reclaimed  our  grove  and  gave  us  a  fine 
harvest.  Charles  is  tickled  pink  about  it." 

Mister  Pat  smiled  down  at  True,  quizzically. 

"How  are  you,  Miss  Martin?  Of  course  I  remember 
you.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  .  .  .  one  cold  day  last 
winter." 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

True  looked  down  at  it,  and  a  red  flame  of  anger  and 
fright  swept  up  into  her  cheeks.  Those  hands  had  held 
her  imprisoned;  that  careless,  laughing  mouth — 

Then  she  heard  Nancy  Bristow  saying  firmly,  "Why, 
True!'  Surely  you  remember  Mr.  Patterson  .  .  .  ?" 

True  nodded  wordlessly  and  put  her  hand  in  his.  Her 
long  lashes  almost  met  in  the  effort  of  hiding  her  gaze 
from  his.  She  did  not  know  the  provocative  air  it  gave 
her.  Then  she  snatched  her  hand  quickly  away  and 
glanced  around,  alarmed,  for  Jump.  But  fortunately  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Charles  will  be  delighted  you  got  here,  Pat.  He's  over 
there.  Go  and  listen  to  the  auctioneer.  It's  perfectly  lovely 
gibberish." 

He  went  at  last;  and  Nancy  glanced  at  True,  won- 
dering uneasily  just  how  indiscreet  Pat  had  been,  and 
where?  She  must  tell  Charles  to  warn  him  positively  that 
it  was  "hands  off"  around  here. 

But  she  only  said  gently,  "True,  you  mustn't  be  so  shy. 
Pat's  a  nice  person.  He  won't  bite." 

"I  know  .  .  .  but  Jump  will!"  True  blurted. 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  Nancy  bit  her  lip  and  sighed. 
"Can't  you  tame  that  handsome  savage?" 

"Tame  Jump?"  True  said  forlornly.  "I  don't  know 
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how.  I  guess  I'm  too  young  to  have  any  sense  that  way. 
I  don't  know  anything  to  do  about  Jump — "  her  voice 
sank,  "  'cept  love  him." 

Nancy  squeezed  her  hand  and  laughed  softly.  "That 
usually  works  best,  my  dear.  I'd  say  you're  wiser  than 
most  people!" 

Nancy  saw  Low-Joe  on  his  tower  of  baskets  and  waved 
to  him.  He  stood  up  eagerly  and  waved  back  so  hard 
that  the  baskets  began  to  sway  dangerously.  He  leaned 
back  hastily,  and  both  boys  tried  vainly  to  balance  the 
pile,  but  it  leaned  farther  and  farther  forward,  soundless  as 
a  slow-motion  movie  scene. 

Nancy  sprang  up,  her  mouth  open. 

Then  with  a  rustling,  hissing  sound  the  whole  pile 
topped  over,  scattering  boys  and  baskets  in  every  direc- 
tion on  the  floor. 

There  was  laughter  and  a  few  heads  turned,  but  the 
auction  went  on.  The  boys  picked  themselves  up,  more 
surprised  than  hurt. 

Nancy  and  True  went  running  to  see  if  they  were  all 
right,  and  they  met  Mister  Pat  coming  around  the  other 
side  of  the  post. 

"Anybody  hurt? "  he  asked  cheerfully,  watching  Nancy 
dusting  off  Low-Joe.  He  tossed  the  boys  a  quarter  to  get 
a  soft  drink,  then  grinned  down  at  True. 

"How'd  you  like  your  pretty  picture?" 

She  blushed  and  was  furious  with  herself. 

"I  didn't  like  it,"  she  admitted.  "I  didn't  know  I — 
looked  that  way! " 

He  chuckled.  "All  glowing  and  curvaceous,  eh?  So 
you  didn't  know  you  looked  that  way?  Prettiest  little 
rabbit  that  ever  dodged  a  timber  wolf!" 
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Anger  burned  through  her  at  the  amusement  in  his 
voice.  She  began  moving  away,  her  mouth  sullen. 

"And  I'm  not  a  rabbit,"  she  muttered. 

"But  you  are  dodging  me,  is  that  it?  And  you  wouldn't 
take  the  present  I  sent  you.  That's  not  friendly  of  you, 
is  it?" 

Her  eyes  were  hard.  "No,  because  I'm  not  friendly." 
Her  voice  was  low  so  that  Mrs.  Bristow  wouldn't  hear. 

"Now  is  that  nice?"  He  kept  it  light,  but  his  brows 
went  up.  "Well,  serves  you  right  that  she  got  smashed. 
It's  your  fault  for  not  taking  her  home  with  you." 

"You  mean — the  dancing  girl?"  she  whispered. 
"Smashed?" 

Her  heart  sank  as  strangely  as  if  something  were  threat- 
ening her  also. 

"Yes.  I  went  by  the  lodge  this  morning  to  leave  my  gear. 
I  noticed  someone  had  chucked  a  flashlight  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  knocked  her  over.  Smashed  to  pieces." 

She  could  see  the  broken  bits  lying  on  the  gray  stone 
— a  scrap  of  china-lace,  a  rosebud,  the  gleam  of  golden 
hair. 

The  sense  of  tragedy  grew  stronger.  A  lovely  thing  was 
broken,  uselessly,  needlessly  .  .  .  and  it  was  her  fault. 
It  was  a  judgment  upon  her  for  thinking  about  it  and 
about  how  she  herself  looked.  It  was  as  if  a  part  of  her 
were  broken,  too,  and  no  one  could  ever  put  it  back  to- 
gether again. 

"Don't  look  so  tragic."  Mister  Pat  was  smiling  down  at 
her.  "You're  a  serious  little  thing.  Forget  it!  I'll  bring  you 
another." 

"Oh,  no!  Don't! "  She  retreated  from  him  in  horror. 

"You're  always  running  away!  Don't  go  .  .  ."  And 
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he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  stop  her  just  as  Jump  walked 
around  the  stack  of  baskets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
post. 

Jump  stood  staring  at  them.  His  face  was  brown  as  an 
Indian's,  but  across  his  forehead  there  appeared  a  terrible 
streak  of  white.  Below  that  queer  pallor  his  eyes  blazed 
at  True.  Then  he  swung  on  his  heel  and  went  swiftly  out 
a  nearby  door. 

Above  the  endless  chant  of  the  auctioneer,  the  stir  of 
the  crowd,  True  could  hear  herself  breathing  in  gasps 
as  if  she'd  been  running. 

Mister  Pat  followed  her  stricken  glance. 

Jump's  tall  figure  was  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
down  the  road. 

"Good  Lord,"  he  muttered,  his  eyebrows  high,  "do 
I  recognize  your  redheaded  young  man  with  the  bad 
temper?" 

But  True  was  gone  out  the  door,  running  after  that 
blindly  marching  figure. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  dusty  street  she  ran,  past  a 
wagonful  of  Negroes  with  banjos,  crooning  softly  for 
their  own  amusement;  past  a  crudely  built  soft-drink  stand 
with  its  crowd;  past  cars  parked  in  the  shade,  where 
women  in  wilted  finery  held  sleeping  babies. 

The  noon  sun  beat  down  on  her  head,  and  the  scent 
of  deer-tongue,  trampled  under  her  frantic  feet,  rose 
spicily  up  around  her.  She  felt  spent  with  running,  with  a 
hopeless  sense  of  defeat  and  fear. 

Half  a  block  down  she  caught  up  with  Jump  and  seized 
his  sleeve. 

He  jerked  away,  flinging  his  head  angrily  around. 
Then  he  saw  who  it  was  and  stopped  dead  still. 

True  was  too  out  of  breath  for  speech,  but  she  took 
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hold  of  Jump's  sleeve  and  drew  him  under  the  heavy- 
shade  of  a  live  oak. 

The  street  and  the  white  house  in  front  of  them  were  as 
silent  and  empty  as  if  they  stood  in  a  deserted  village. 

"Look  at  me,  Jump,"  she  breathed  at  last,  her  heart 
spilling  out  of  her  eyes. 

His  unwilling  gaze  came  up  to  meet  hers.  For  a  long 
moment  they  stared  at  each  other  blankly,  hopelessly, 
silently  as  two  strangers. 

Then  True  murmured  beseechingly,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  us,  Jump?  I  thought  love  made  people  happy  .  .  . 
not  like  this." 

"This  is  no  place  to  talk  about  love,"  Jump  said  harshly, 
"right  here  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 

"Where's  a  better  place?"  she  asked  simply. 

"Maybe  back  there  .  .  .  with  him!"  He  gave  a  sharp, 
tortured  movement  of  his  head. 

True  made  a  strange  gesture.  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
laid  it  over  Jump's  heart.  She  could  feel  it  beating  hard 
and  fast  through  his  thin  shirt. 

"There's  a  dark  place  in  there,  Jump — in  your  heart — 
or  you  wouldn't  think  things  like  that.  You  wouldn't  say 
them  to  hurt  me  this  way." 

Her  eyes  were  grave  down  to  their  fathomless  blue 
depths.  She  didn't  stop  to  think  or  plan  her  words,  and  she 
wasn't  afraid  any  more.  Words  just  poured  out. 

"You  act  no  bigger'n  Low- Joe;  and  you've  got  to  grow 
up,  Jump,  if  we're  going  to  marry.  Our  life's  got  to  be  on 
a  firm  foundation  and  not  go  toppling  over  every  time 
something  like  this  happens.  I  couldn't  bear  to  live  this 
way." 

He  stared  with  baffled  intensity  into  her  eyes,  as  if 
he  would  look  beyond  into  the  mind  he  could  not  see. 
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Her  thoughts  were  always  remote,  secret  from  him;  and  it 
tormented  him  that  he  could  not  possess  the  whole  of 
her. 

But  the  terrible  white  streak  was  fading  into  healthy 
color  in  Jump's  face.  He  gave  a  great,  ragged  sigh  and 
put  his  hand  on  hers,  still  pressed  against  his  chest. 

"You're  right.  It  is  black  in  there  and  it  keeps  spread- 
ing, and  I  don't  know  how  to  stop  it.  It  was  seeing  that 
guy  who  took  pictures  of  you  to  keep — seeing  his  hands 
on  you!" 

Suddenly  he  shook  all  over.  But  her  eyes  held  his,  and 
his  voice  grew  humble  and  quiet.  "Oh,  honey,  I  know 
there's  nothing  wrong,  but  it  just  goes  right  through  me 
to  see  another  man  even  look  at  you." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  tree,  his  body  sagging  with 
the  terrible  weariness  of  spent  emotion. 

True  said,  troubled,  "But  we've  got  to  live  in  the  same 
world  with  a  lot  of  other  folks." 

Jump  rubbed  a  hand  hard  over  his  face  as  if  to  wipe 
away  the  last  cobwebs  of  a  nightmare.  "Dogged  if  we 
don't,"  he  muttered. 

They  started  walking  back  toward  the  warehouse. 

True  felt  a  sudden  exhaustion  draining  her  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  frightened  of  love  and  its  overwhelming 
burdens  upon  one's  heart  and  strength.  She  tried  to  see 
where  she  had  done  wrong,  to  bring  this  about.  Was  it 
the  dancing  girl?  When  she  thought  about  her,  had  she 
also,  in  reality,  been  thinking  about  Mister  Pat?  All  un- 
wittingly, had  her  eyes  strayed  a  little,  had  her  ears 
listened  an  instant  to  a  fascinating  song? 

Suddenly  lost  and  dismayed,  she  was  too  tired  to  walk 
another  step.  She  said  faintly,  "I've  got  to  sit  down  and 
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rest."  And  she  dropped  quietly  down  on  the  grass  under 
a  tree. 

"You're  very  worrisome,  Jump.  I'm  all  worn  out." 

"I'm  as  mean  as  a  striped-legged  mule! "  he  said  abjectly. 
"You  sit  here,  honey,  while  I  fetch  you  a  cold  drink 
from  that  stand  down  yonder." 

He  hesitated  a  moment  then  dropped  lithely  down  on 
his  heels  so  that  his  face  was  on  a  level  with  her  pale,  tired 
one. 

"Couldn't  we  figure  out  some  sort  of  scheme,"  he  asked 
humbly,  "when  things  happen  and  I  get  cantankerous, 
for  us  to  get  together  real  quick  like  this?" 

He  gazed  deep  into  her  eyes,  his  own  as  brown  and 
pleading  and  anxious  as  a  hunting  dog's.  "It's  bad  for  me 
to  think  things  by  myself,  honey,  and  not  know  what 
they  mean,  and  turn  them  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 
It  gets  me  wild!  But  when  I  can  see  you  and  you  tell  me 
things  are  all  right — "  he  paused  awkwardly,  "reckon 
that  sounds  crazier  than  all  get-out  to  you — but  some- 
how, I  know  they're  bound  to  be." 

Then  he  stood  up  and  was  gone. 

True  sat  wondering  and  dazed.  Why,  he  understood! 
He  loved  her  and  trusted  her.  Suddenly  she  didn't  feel 
tired  any  longer.  The  blood  coursed  warmly  through  her 
veins,  tingling  to  her  fingertips.  She  felt  strong  and  eager; 
she  wanted  to  spring  up  and  run  after  Jump  and  drink 
soda  pop  companionably  at  the  stand  with  him.  Then  she 
saw  him  hurrying  back;  and  she  relaxed  quickly  against 
the  tree,  a  soft,  secret  smile  on  her  lips. 

Jump  could  see  her  a  long  way  off,  her  small  figure 
leaning  back  waiting  for  him,  her  hair  burning  bright 
against  the  dark  tree  trunk. 
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The  pecan  auction  had  other  results  besides  the  truce 
Jump  and  True  made  under  the  live  oak,  and  the  jingle 
of  cash-money  in  High-Joe's  worn  pockets,  and  Low- 
Joe's  new-found  pride  in  his  Pop. 

The  following  day,  High-Joe  prowled  all  over  the  hill- 
top, kicking  up  soil  and  staring  thoughtfully  at  it, 
whistling  to  himself. 

Low-Joe  followed  of  course,  mystified  but  interested, 
scuffling  his  bare  toes  in  the  dirt  as  Pop  was  doing  and 
thinking  what  a  fine  farmer  Pop  was.  Farming  was  awful 
easy  work  if  you  just  knew  how  like  Pop  did. 

Before  the  Bristows  left  for  town  Pop  asked  Mr.  Bris- 
tow  if  he  could  plant  another  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
trees.  He'd  buy  them  from  the  nursery  out  of  the  crop 
money  and  clear  the  field  next  to  the  present  grove  for 
planting  them. 

Charles  looked  interested.  "That's  a  fine  idea,"  he  said 
heartily,  "but  I'll  buy  the  trees  and  send  them  to  you. 
You'll  have  the  care  of  them,  and  it  will  be  a  job  clearing 
out  that  patch  of  jungle." 

High-Joe  smiled  slowly. 

"Somehow  I'm  kinda  itching  to  get  at  it,"  he  said  and 
spat  on  his  hands.  "There's  something  nice  about  straight 
rows  of  little  trees  growing  where  nothing  lived  but 
scrub  oak,  wire  grass,  and  pines  that  sorta  gets  you." 

"It  certainly  does,"  agreed  Charles  with  a  chuckle.  "Go 
get  an  ax.  I'm  going  to  chop  out  the  first  stump  myself." 

Low-Joe  trotted  along  up  the  hill  after  the  two  men, 
listening  in  excitement.  New  trees  ...  a  bigger  grove 
.  .  .  folks  really  would  look  up  to  Pop  after  this! 

"Jiminety,  Pop,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "how  long  does 
it  take  new  trees  to  grow  pecans?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  five  to  seven  years,  I  reckon,  son." 
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"Aw,  Pop!"  His  face  fell.  "We'll  be  movin'  on  'fore 
then,  won't  we?" 

"Well,  we  can  plant  'em  for  somebody  else  to  pick, 
can't  we?"  High-Joe  said  harshly.  "Somebody  'fore  us 
planted  our  trees,  didn't  they?" 

Charles  Bristow  stopped  chopping  and  wiped  his  face. 

"That's  right.  If  we  didn't  look  to  the  future  and  plan 
for  those  who  come  after  us  the  world  would  go  to  pot. 
But  High-Joe,  why  shouldn't  you  be  here  farming  my 
grove,  for  the  rest  of  your  life?"  He  grinned.  "Look  here, 
man,  you're  not  getting  me  in  deep  as  a  pecan  grower, 
then  leaving  me  to  hold  the  bag?" 

High-Joe  dug  furiously  around  a  stump. 

"Long  as  you  need  me,  I  ain't  leaving." 

Low-Joe  seized  a  wild  grapevine  and  swung  high  out 
into  space  in  a  queer,  choking  exultation.  They  were  to 
stay  and  see  the  new  trees  bear!  Five  to  seven  years  more, 
maybe,  at  Fish  Hawk  Landing  .  .  .  why,  he'd  be  most 
grown  up  by  that  time. 

Then  he  had  a  wild,  crazy  idea  ...  a  crafty  thought. 
Why  couldn't  they  plant  more  new  trees  next  year,  and 
more  the  next?  Then  they  could  keep  on  staying  .  .  . 
and  staying  .  .  .  and  staying. 

The  grapevine  dropped  him  on  a  grassy  spot;  and  he 
lay  breathless  with  delight,  his  eyes  on  the  dazzling  blue 
sky  where  white  clouds  moved  with  slow  majesty. 

True  walked  with  Low-Joe  to  the  crossroads  the  next 
morning  to  meet  the  school  bus  because  Pop  was  too  busy 
clearing  new  ground  to  take  him  in  the  Ford.  It  seemed 
odd  for  her  not  to  be  going  to  school,  too,  as  if  a  part  of 
her  life  was  over  and  the  next  part  not  quite  ready  to 
begin. 
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Miss  Linnie  was  waiting  for  the  bus  with  a  scattering  of 
children.  True  saw  her  face  cloud  as  they  came  up,  and 
she  said  directly, 

"Pop  couldn't  bring  Low-Joe  this  morning,  Linnie, 
because  he's  busy  digging  stumps  and  clearing  ground  for 
his  new  grove." 

Linnie  colored  and  lifted  her  chin,  and  True  realized 
she  had  not  been  tactful.  She  added  hastily,  floundering 
a  little, 

"But  Pop  said  he  hoped  you'd  stop  by  this  afternoon, 
if  you've  a  mind  to,  so  he  can  show  you  what  he's  plan- 
ning to  do." 

As  Linnie's  face  brightened,  she  felt  guilty.  Pop  hadn't 
said  that  at  all;  but  he'd  looked  after  her  so  wistfully  she 
knew  it  was  what  he'd  like  to  have  said,  if  he  had  any 
gumption,  so  she  said  it  for  him. 

High-Joe  was  silhouetted  against  the  evening  sky,  and 
the  ringing  blows  of  his  ax  led  them  up  the  hillside  later 
that  day. 

He  had  taken  off  his  shirt  and  his  brown  shoulders 
and  muscular  arms  rose  and  fell  rhythmically;  the  ax 
blade  gleamed  in  the  low  sun.  Why,  Pop  looked  almost 
as  young  as  Jump,  True  thought,  startled. 

He  saw  them  and  motioned  them  back  from  the  path  of 
a  young  tree.  It  swayed  under  his  last  blow,  leaned  for- 
ward, then  fell  with  a  great  swish  and  crackle  of  branches. 
He  put  down  his  ax  and  came  toward  them,  pulling  on 
his  shirt. 

"We — we  just  came  by  to  see  how  much  you'd  done," 
True  said  nervously. 

"Well,  now,"  High-Joe  seemed  pleased,  "I  hoped  you'd 
come." 
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And  True's  mouth  fell  open  in  surprise,  for  that  was 
just  exactly  what  he  should  have  said. 

High-Joe  dug  in  the  ground  with  his  heel. 

"Pretty  good  soil,  eh,  Miss  Linnie?" 

Linnie  bent  her  head  in  anxious  inspection. 

"It  looks  fine  to  me,  Mr.  Martin.  When  are  your  trees 
coming?" 

"Any  day,  now.  I  got  a  right  smart  piece  of  work  to  do 
yet." 

"I  should  think  you  have!  It's  remarkable  how  much 
you've  done  all  by  yourself."  Then  she  added  vehe- 
mently, "You  should  have  someone  in  to  help  you.  You're 
working  terribly  hard." 

High-Joe  straightened  his  shoulders,  looking  astonished. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  such  a  thing  had  ever 
been  said  to  him. 

"Reckon  I  can  do  it,"  he  drawled.  "Nobody  ever  helped 
me  before." 

Behind  her  True  heard  Low-Joe  panting  up  the  rise, 
and  she  hurried  to  meet  him.  Glancing  back,  she  saw  that 
her  father  had  finished  buttoning  his  shirt,  and  Linnie  was 
laughing  at  him  because  he  came  out  with  one  button 
left  over. 

"Goodness,  you're  as  bad  as  Low-Joe,"  she  said  in  her 
crisp,  sweet  voice.  "You've  got  it  buttoned  all  wrong." 

And  she  began  unfastening  it  with  her  nimble,  capable 
fingers  and  doing  it  over,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

High-Joe  looked  down,  consternation  struggling  with 
pleasure  on  his  face. 

Whispering  imperatively,  True  seized  Low-Joe's 
hand;  and,  without  looking  back,  they  both  turned  and 
ran  down  the  hill  as  fast  and  as  silently  as  they  could. 
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CHAPTER  a 

17 


High- joe's  first  fine  enthusiasm  waned  slightly  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  new  grove 
and  go  over  to  Tiger  Hole.  Jump  might  be  needing  his 
help. 

True  did  not  argue  with  him  because  she  herself 
wanted  to  see  Jump.  Also,  she  remembered  how  Mom  had 
spoiled  things  too  many  times  by  nagging  Pop. 

She  left  a  message  at  the  lodge  telling  where  they  had 
gone,  in  case  the  Bristows  came  unexpectedly  with  the 
new  pecan  trees.  Then  she  packed  some  food  in  a  basket, 
with  extra  clothes  for  Low-Joe,  and  she  put  in  her 
scrub  board  so  she  could  wash  Jump's  shirts. 

They  found  that  things  were  getting  harder  at  the  mill. 
The  big  dredge  was  inching  itself  all  over  the  river,  pump- 
ing monotonously  day  and  night,  and  a  pipeline  on  floats 
poured  unsightly  sand  and  gravel  on  the  green  shore. 
Here  men  worked  in  shifts  at  long  screened  troughs, 
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watching  for  gold  pieces  or  bits  of  iron  hinges  or  any 
sort  of  clue. 

Across  the  river,  anchored  to  the  opposite  bank,  was  a 
lighter  with  a  pile  driver  on  it,  ready  to  begin  building  a 
cofferdam  if  any  likely  spot  was  located  on  the  river 
bottom. 

Both  of  these  pieces  of  equipment  were  in  Jump's  way, 
preventing  him  from  diving  in  their  locality.  Now  the 
water  below  the  Watsons'  farm  was  too  murky  for  sal- 
vaging, so  that  he  had  to  go  upstream.  His  boat  cruised- 
far  up  the  river,  but  the  big  cypresses  were  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer. 

Although  he  said  little,  Jump  was  obviously  glad  to 
see  the  Martin  family.  He  followed  True  up  on  the  boat, 
carrying  her  basket,  and  stood  watching  her  unpack  the 
provisions. 

She  glanced  at  him  anxiously  because  he  looked  thinner 
and  browner  .  .  .  and  tireder. 

"They're  a  bother,  aren't  they,  Jump?  Those  city 
people?" 

He  smiled  grimly  at  the  mildness  of  the  word. 

"Yep,  honey.  A  bother."  Then  he  stared  mystified. 
"What's  that?" 

True  flushed  uncertainly  as  she  brought  out  a  red- 
painted  gourd  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  out  of  which  trailed 
a  vibrant  green  vine. 

"It's  to  make  this  place  looked  homey."  She  hung  it  on 
a  wall  hook  nearby.  "Mrs.  Bristow  showed  me  how  to 
paint  it.  She's  got  'em  hung  on  her  porch." 

"It  looks  exactly  like  an  old  gourd." 

"It  is."  True  straightened  the  vine  carefully. 

"Well,  now  .  .  ."  Jump  eyed  it  in  astonishment.  "A 
gourd,  you  say?  It  looks  fine." 
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"That's  a  sweet  potato  vine." 

"Sure  'nuff?"  Jump  chuckled.  "If  I  get  hungry  I  can 
just  dig  out  that  'tater  and  eat  it! "  He  put  his  arms  around 
her.  "While  you  were  fixing  play-pretties,  why  didn't  you 
make  some  for  our  house?"  He  leaned  his  chin  against 
her  hair. 

"I  did,"  murmured  True.  "I'm  growing  vines  in  them 
now." 

Jump  sighed.  "  'Fraid  you'll  grow  you  a  couple  of 
crops  before  we  have  a  house  to  hang  them  in,  the  way 
things  look  now." 

They  heard  Low-Joe's  feet  pounding  down  the  dock 
outside,  his  voice  excitedly  calling  True. 

Jump  moved  away,  his  hands  lingering  on  True's 
shoulders  for  an  instant. 

"Look-it,  True!"  Low-Joe  dashed  in,  holding  out  a 
pocketknife.  "One  of  the  city  men  gave  it  to  me.  .  .  .  See, 
it's  got  a  bottle  opener  and  four  blades  and  only  one  of 
'em's  broke!" 

"Broken,"  murmured  True  mechanically.  "But,  son, 
you  know  very  well  Pop  won't  let  you — " 

"The  man  said  he  was  'bout  to  th'ow  it  away,  True. 
Honest,  he  did.  City  fellers  got  lots  of  knives  and  things 
.  .  .  prob'ly  th'ow  'em  away  all  the  time.  'Tain't  charity! 
He  was  nice.  He  asked  me  all  'bout  Jump  and  what  he  was 
doing." 

"H-m-m-m!"  Jump's  brows  came  together. 

"And  what'd  you  say?"  demanded  True.  "Tell  Jump 
exactly  what  you  said,  Low-Joe.  You  might've  made 
mischief,  not  meaning  to." 

Low-Joe  looked  scared,  but  Jump  patted  his  shoulder. 

"All  right,  son.  What's  the  score?" 

"I  only  told  him  what  Mr.  Bristow  said  .  .  .  'bout 
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looking  sharp  when  you  were  on  the  river  bottom, 
'cause  you  might  find  the  gold  hidden  under  one  of  your 
logs,  down  there."  His  small  face  was  anxious.  "And  then 
he  asked  me  just  where  you  thought  it  might  be,  and  I 
said  way  downstream." 

Jump  chuckled.  "No  harm  in  that! "  He  rumpled  Low- 
Joe's  hair.  "Maybe  that  old  dredge'll  get  out  of  my  way 
now.  There's  a  heap  of  good  logs  caught  in  the  bend  of 
the  stream,  but  I  can't  get  at  'em.  What  else,  son?" 

"I  told  him  Mr.  Bristow  was  getting  you  one  of  those 
magic  sticks  to  find  the  gold  .  .  .  the  kind  miners  have." 

"A  mine  detector?  Shucks,  Mr.  Bristow  was  just  joking 
about  that.  You  knew  he  was,  didn't  you?" 

"Reckon  I  did."  Low-Joe's  eyes  danced.  "But  it  made 
the  man  get  plumb  excited,  Jump.  He  asked  did  we  guess 
the  gold  was  hid  under  the  three  oaks?  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know  because  I  couldn't  read  the  old  maps  very 
good." 

"What  maps?'"  demanded  Jump  and  True  at  the  same 
time. 

Low-Joe  twisted  his  knees  together. 

"  'Twas  a  pure  lie,  True."  His  face  grew  red.  "I  didn't 
go  to  say  it,  but  he  kept  pesterin'  me.  I  'membered  old 
Gramp  Watson's  maps;  and  I  got  to  thinkin'  if  I  looked 
sharp  I  might  meet  me  an  old  pirate,  comin'  down  the 
road  some  day  ..."  his  voice  faltered  and  he  looked  up 
from  under  his  long  lashes,  "and  he  might  show  me  some 
old  maps  .  .  ." 

Jump  whistled  softly,  "What  an  imagination,  sure 
'nuff!"  He  put  a  hand  on  Low-Joe's  shoulder.  "Don't  tell 
any  more  whoppers  like  that,  son.  But  it  could  be  you  got 
those  fellers  all  riled  up,  and  that  would  please  me 
mightily." 
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When  Low-Joe  scampered  away,  Jump's  mouth  tight- 
ened. 

"Trying  to  trick  a  child!  Why  don't  they  come  and 
ask  me  what  they  want  to  know?"  Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, he  ordered,  "Don't  you  talk  to  them,  True. 
Don't  you  open  your  mouth  about  our  business."  A  flush 
swept  his  face,  "Just  let  me  catch  any  of  those  fellers 
bothering  you  and  I'll — " 

"Please,  Jump,"  True  interrupted  calmly,  "stop  getting 
all  riled  up.  You've  got  bigger  troubles  than  this  to  worry 
about." 

He  sighed  and  put  a  hand  on  her  warm  cheek  for  a 
moment,  in  a  swift  caress,  then  took  himself  back  to  his 
work. 

True  smiled  slightly  as  she  watched  him  stride  off,  the 
sun  flaming  on  his  red  hair  .  .  .  such  a  bad  temper  under 
it! 

She  was  almost  as  excited  as  Low-Joe  when  Pop  de- 
cided they  would  stay  that  night  at  the  mill.  She  and 
Low-Joe  went  below  to  make  up  beds,  but  he  was  no  help 
whatever,  bouncing  exuberantly  from  one  bunk  to  an- 
other as  she  flapped  quilts  vigorously  and  put  on  pillow 
cases. 

High-Joe  sat  on  deck  smoking  his  pipe  and  secretly 
enjoying  the  novelty  of  this  kind  of  life,  although  he  mut- 
tered grumblingly  that  he'd  "catch  his  death"  sleeping 
in  the  mill  shed  with  Jump. 

Low-Joe  flung  himself  on  his  bunk  and  peered  out  the 
small  window  at  the  river,  pink  with  sunset. 

"I'd  better  go  to  bed  right  now,  better'n  I?"  he  said 
eagerly,  snuggling  down  and  pulling  the  quilt  up  over> 
him. 
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A  deep  voice  spoke  through  the  window  scaring  him 
literally  out  of  bed. 

"You  go  pull  up  a  pail  of  water  and  wash  your  feet 
first,  boy!" 

And  there  was  Jump  grinning  impishly  in  the  win- 
dow. He  was  standing  in  an  old  skiff  that  he  had  sal- 
vaged during  a  logging  operation  and  repaired.  He  had 
been  poling  it  by  the  boat  when  he  heard  their  voices. 

True  pressed  her  face  against  the  rusty  screen. 

"You  scamp!  I  thought  a  pirate  had  us!" 

Jump  chuckled,  balancing  himself  by  holding  on  to  the 
window  ledge. 

"Come  on  up  the  river  with  me  and  see  the  moon  rise," 
he  begged.  "Leave  your  shoes  behind.  The  boat  leaks." 

True  was  wearing  blue  jeans  and  shirt,  Pop  consider- 
ing that  more  prudent  attire  for  a  boat  than  a  dress.  But 
when  she  walked  soundlessly  past  him  on  the  deck  he  was 
scandalized. 

"Where  you  goin'  in  your  bare  feet?"  he  demanded. 
"You're  a  grown  girl,  now." 

"So  I  got  you  to  admit  that  at  last,"  drawled  Jump  as 
he  poled  the  skiff  around  to  the  dock,  "after  all  your  big 
talk  about  her  being  too  young  to  marry." 

"Shucks!"  snorted  High-Joe,  for  once  without  an 
answer.  He  lumbered  over  to  the  rail  to  help  Low-Joe 
pull  up  a  pail  of  water.  He  added  uneasily,  "Mind  out  you 
don't  drown  my  girl." 

True  ran  along  the  dock  and  dropped  lightly  down  into 
the  skiff. 

"Don't  fret  yourself,"  scoffed  Jump  in  return.  "I  need 
a  good  cook,  too!" 

The  boat  started  up  the  river,  Jump  on  the  middle  seat 
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beside  True,  half-rowing,  half-paddling  with  long  easy 
sweeps  of  his  arms. 

As  they  rounded  the  bend  the  noise  of  the  dredge, 
which  was  like  a  monstrous  heartbeat  day  and  night, 
grew  fainter.  Now  there  was  only  the  sound  and  the 
gleam  of  the  water,  still  golden  with  the  sunset,  and  oc- 
casionally the  splash  of  a  fish  jumping. 

Jump  spoke  musingly  of  how  he  loved  this  old  river. 
His  folks  had  called  him  their  "May  colt"  when  he  was 
little;  for,  like  colts  born  in  May  who  had  a  passion  for 
lying  down  in  water,  he  had  crawled  into  the  Suwannee 
before  he  could  walk.  He'd  been  found  happily  splash- 
ing in  the  shallows,  not  far  from  where  the  water  boiled 
up  in  greenish  depths  from  a  hidden  spring. 

True  was  enchanted.  She  hugged  herself  in  delight  and 
begged  him  to  talk  some  more  about  when  he  was  little. 

The  twilight  deepened,  cool,  and  dim,  and  blue  as 
velvet  around  them.  Small  night  sounds  broke  the  still- 
ness, tree  toads  and  cicadas  on  the  bank,  an  owl  hooting 
discordantly  somewhere  in  the  dark  trees. 

They  drifted  quietly  for  a  while,  True  leaning  back 
against  Jump's  shoulder.  Once  he  put  a  hand  under  her 
chin  and  tipped  back  her  head  so  that  the  faint  starlight 
fell  upon  her  face,  giving  it  a  fragile  beauty. 

And  Jump  said  a  strange  thing,  for  him: 

"  'Tis  a  pity  I  can't  take  time  out  to  look  at  you 
enough."  His  voice  was  a  sigh  for  all  his  packed  and  busy 
days  spent  away  from  her. 

As  he  bent  to  her  lips  the  sound  of  a  motor  broke  the 
stillness. 

It  came  from  somewhere  far  upstream,  faint  but  insist- 
ent as  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  Jump's  head  came  up  alertly, 
listening. 
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"Can't  even  get  shut  of  those  folks  on  our  own  river," 
he  muttered;  and,  with  a  quick  sweep  of  his  oar,  he 
swung  the  skiff  about,  heading  for  the  tree-lined  bank. 
They  ducked  under  the  overhanging  willows  at  the 
water's  edge  as  the  motorboat  came  in  sight. 

It  was  only  a  distant  blot  on  the  dull  silver  of  the 
stream,  its  throbbing  intensified  but  uneven.  It  drew 
nearer,  the  motor  still  skipping. 

Jump  muttered,  "Bet  that  guy's  fuel  line  is  stopped  up." 

At  that  the  motor  died  out  entirely  and  the  boat 
stopped  dead,  drifting  idly  with  the  current. 

A  voice,  startlingly  clear,  came  across  the  quiet  water. 

"What's  wrong,  Pete?  Are  we  out  of  gas?" 

The  voice  belonged  to  Oliver  Booker,  and  True 
started  so  violently  at  the  surprising  closeness  of  the 
sound  that  Jump  hastily  put  a  hand  over  her  mouth.  She 
promptly  bit  his  palm,  hanging  on  until  he  seized  a  hand- 
ful of  hair.  They  clung  together,  stifling  their  laughter. 

Booker's  querulous  voice  came  again:  "Can't  you  find 
out  what's  wrong?" 

"Sure.  It's  that  dad-blamed  carburetor.  The  float's 
hung  up  again." 

"Can  you  fix  it?  We've  got  to  get  out  of  this  jungle 
before  night  closes  in." 

"I  can  fix  it  temporarily.  It'll  have  to  be  overhauled 
tomorrow." 

There  was  silence  and  the  bobbing  gleam  of  a  flashlight 
out  in  midstream. 

Jump  whispered  against  True's  hair,  "Wish  I  could 
howl  like  a  wildcat.  I'd  scare  the  pants  off  of  them!" 

The  voice  began  again,  as  if  continuing  an  argument. 

".  .  .  if  you  ask  me,  that  sawmill  business  is  a  blind. 
That  fellow's  as  hot  after  the  gold  as  we  are." 
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True's  hands  clutched  Jump's  in  sudden  tension. 

"Just  as  I  thought  .  .  .  trash  in  the  valve."  Then  the 
voice  added,  "I  tried  to  pump  the  kid  this  morning. 
They've  sent  for  a  mine  detector.  That  means  they  think 
the  stuff's  buried  on  land." 

"They've  got  all  sorts  of  opportunities  with  their  log- 
ging operations."  Booker's  voice  rose  in  cold  anger.  "The 
dredge  is  costing  us  our  shirts,  and  it  hasn't  dug  up  a  darn 
thing  yet." 

"That  stubborn  cracker  and  his  broken-down  sawmill 
will  beat  you  yet,  Mr.  Booker." 

"He  might  .  .  ."  Booker  gave  a  short  hard  laugh,  "if 
his  sawmill  doesn't  actually  break  down — or  burn  down." 

"What?  Oh,  you  mean  .  .  .  ?" 

"I've  been  thinking  for  some  time,"  the  deliberate 
voice  said,  "that  almost  any  accident  could  happen  to 
that  mill." 

The  other  man  chuckled  suddenly  as  if  this  remark 
were  quite  funny. 

True  shuddered  violently  at  the  sound,  and  again 
Jump  clamped  a  warning  hand  over  her  mouth. 

A  low  fire  behind  the  pines  which  betokened  moonrise 
glowed  brighter.  The  idle  boat  was  silhouetted  against 
its  light. 

The  motor  caught  just  then  and  throbbed  into  life, 
cutting  short  those  voices  with  their  deliberate  cruelty 
and  callous  mirth.  Gathering  speed,  the  boat  chugged 
downstream.  The  skiff  in  the  willows  rocked  in  its  wake. 

"Oh,  Jump,  they're  wicked!"  True  gasped.  "Did  you 
hear?  They're  going  to  do  something — " 

" — to  sabotage  my  mill! "  growled  Jump. 

"What'll  you  do?  Oh,  Jump,  I'm  afraid!" 

"You  needn't  be.  Nothing's  going  to  happen  tonight." 


His  voice  was  cold  and  calm.  He  looked  at  her  for  an 
instant,  unseeingly,  as  if  from  a  far  place  where  his  mind 
and  body  were  alerted  for  trouble. 

"They've  just  put  into  words  what  I've  been  expecting 
all  along."  He  suddenly  sent  the  boat  out  into  the  cur- 
rent, heading  for  home.  "Don't  worry,  honey,  I've  had 
a  man  sleeping  on  the  place  for  weeks.  I  don't  intend  to 
leave  it  unguarded  day  or  night." 

She  looked  up  at  him  anxiously.  His  profile,  hard  and 
implacable  as  an  Indian's,  was  silhouetted  in  the  gentle 
moonlight. 

True  hung  the  coffee  cups  carefully  on  their  hooks  the 
next  morning  and  looked  around  the  tiny  galley  for 
something  else  to  do.  The  whole  boat,  however,  was  as 
clean  and  shining  as  her  young  energy  could  make  it. 

She  had  known  it  would  be  like  playing  house  to  cook 
breakfast  on  Jump's  boat,  with  the  sun  pouring  in  the 
little  windows,  the  boat  rocking  gently  with  the  tide,  and 
her  three  men  dwarfing  the  cabin. 

She  sighed  now  in  content  as  she  gazed  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  busy  mill.  Everything  looked  so  shipshape 
and  orderly,  it  seemed  incredible  that  the  scene  last  night 
on  the  river,  with  its  sinister  threats,  had  ever  taken 
place.  Jump  had  eaten  his  breakfast  with  such  calm  en- 
joyment that  evidently  it  wasn't  worrying  him  any,  so 
she  resolutely  put  it  from  her  mind.  Jump  could  take 
care  of  anything. 

About  mid-morning  Charles  and  Nancy  Bristow  drove 
up  with  their  usual  big  picnic  basket.  They  had  found 
True's  note  at  the  lodge  when  they  arrived  with  the  new 
trees  and  had  come  straight  on  to  the  mill. 

Charles  immediately  went  off  with  the  men  to  discuss 
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the  latest  developments,  and  Nancy  and  True  unpacked 
the  food  and  discussed  lunch. 

Nancy  said  they  intended  spending  a  week  at  the  lodge 
this  time,  to  plant  the  new  grove.  That  is,  she  added,  if 
she  could  keep  Charles  home  from  the  excitement  at  the 
mill. 

She  made  True  come  on  deck  with  her  and  stretch 
out  in  the  warm  sun.  "You  really  have  to  work  to  keep 
your  suntan,  these  fall  days,"  she  remarked,  rubbing  oil 
on  her  pretty  brown  legs. 

True  marveled  at  A4rs.  Bristow's  idea  of  work.  She 
herself  was  most  uncomfortable,  lying  here  doing  nothing 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  sun  struck  the  still- 
ness of  the  river  and  was  reflected  back  as  from  a  dazzling 
mirror. 

Nancy  yawned  sleepily  as  the  boat  swung  gently  on 
the  current,  but  True  had  never  felt  so  wide  awake  in 
her  life. 

"Stop  twitching,"  Nancy  said  severely,  sensing  her  un- 
ease. "You've  got  this  old  boat  scrubbed  down  to  the 
water  line,  and  I'll  bet  you've  washed  the  bottoms  out  of 
Jump's  socks.  Relax!  There's  nothing  more  to  do  until 
lunch  time." 

"I  have  to  go  to  the  Watsons'  for  eggs,"  True  said 
weakly. 

"Later!"  Nancy  waved  a  hand  airily.  "The  hens  prob- 
ably haven't  laid  them  yet." 

So  True  gave  up  and  lay  back,  letting  the  sun  sparkle 
against  her  closed  eyelids  and  soak  into  her  bones.  The 
light  wind  wrapped  them  in  its  gossamer  folds  until  she 
grew  drowsy,  too,  and  couldn't  remember  whether  this 
whole  improbable  business  was  real  or  just  a  dream. 

Later  that  afternoon,  while  Charles  was  sketching  by 
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the  river,  he  heard  a  rustling  and  crashing  in  the  under- 
brush. He  looked  up  to  see  True,  with  her  hands  half- 
covering  her  face,  running  through  the  woods  from  the 
Watsons'. 

He  sprang  up  in  alarm  and  hurried  to  meet  her,  seizing 
her  arm. 

"True,  what's  happened?  Are  you  hurt?  Has  any- 
one— ?" 

She  stopped,  took  her  hands  away,  and  looked  fearfully 
around. 

"It  was  the  news  cameraman,"  she  panted,  "trying  to 
take  a  picture  of  me.  I  hid  my  face  and  ran  on  account  of 
Jump." 

"I  see,"  said  Charles,  relieved.  He  did  not  smile.  "I 
think  you're  a  smart  girl,  myself.  Peace  at  any  price. 
That's  my  motto,  too.  Look,  here  comes  the  fellow  now." 
He  held  her  arm  lightly.  "Don't  run  away.  That  doesn't 
do,  True!" 

Standing  together,  they  watched  a  middle-aged  man 
with  thinning  hair  and  a  harassed,  sunburned  face  come 
limping  toward  them,  loaded  with  heavy  equipment. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bristow?  Thank  heaven  for  one 
break." 

True  started  when  the  man  spoke,  for  his  was  one  of 
the  voices  she  had  heard  on  the  river  the  night  before. 

"This  young  lady  spoiled  my  picture,"  said  the  photog- 
rapher, exasperated.  "She  was  sitting  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  looking  at  the  river.  Good  shot — nice  light,  back- 
ground. But  when  she  saw  me  she  skinned  down  that 
tree  like  a  scared  rabbit."  He  glanced  angrily  at  True  and 
said  gruffly,  "What  frightened  you  so?  Surely  not  me! 
Good  Lord,  I've  got  a  wife  and  kids  at  home  .  .  .  and 
a  bad  sunburn  and  a  blister  on  my  heel,  here!" 
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Charles  chuckled  at  this.  "She  wasn't  afraid  of  you," 
he  said.  "She  was  merely  doing  you  a  service.  This  is 
Miss  Martin — Mr.  Grainger,  True.  He  takes  those  pretty 
pictures  you  like  to  look  at  in  our  magazines." 

"You  might  have  been  in  one  if  you  hadn't  run  away," 
Pete  Grainger  said  sourly. 

True  looked  so  appalled  that  Charles'  eyes  twinkled. 

"Heaven  forbid,  eh,  True?" 

She  made  a  helpless  gesture.  "I  was  trying  to  save  his 
camera."  She  kept  her  face  averted. 

"Save  .  .  .  what?"  the  photographer  demanded,  aston- 
ished. 

True  still  did  not  look  at  him.  "I'd  hate  to  see  it 
smashed  to  bits,"  she  murmured  to  Charles. 

"She  means  that,"  Charles  blandly  told  the  perspiring 
man.  "You  see,  Miss  Martin  is  William's  fiancee,  and  he 
isn't  too  fond  of  you  people  anyway.  If  he  caught  you 
taking  her  picture  he'd  probably  slug  you  and  tear  your 
camera  apart." 

"That's  ridiculous,"  snapped  Grainger.  He  slapped 
angrily  at  a  mosquito.  "It's  my  business  to  take  pictures. 
If  he  tries  anything  I'll  have  him  jailed.  There's  law  and 
order  in  this  land." 

"What  land?"  Charles  murmured  quizzically,  making 
a  slight  gesture  toward  the  tangled  woodland  which 
stretched  silently  in  every  direction.  "We're  a  little  far 
from  law  and  order  out  here." 

"I'm  glad  I'm  taking  the  night  plane  for  New  York," 
the  man  said  bitterly.  "I've  covered  some  screwy  assign- 
ments in  my  day,  but  this  one  beats  'em  all." 

He  shouldered  his  equipment,  nodded  curtly  to  them, 
and  was  off  through  the  trees,  limping  determinedly. 
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"I  forgot  the  eggs,"  True  said  suddenly.  "I  left  the 
basket  under  a  tree." 

And  she  hurried  off  into  the  woods,  running  lightly 
as  a  skimming  deer.  Charles  stood  looking  after  her  with 
a  curious  pleasure,  noting  that  scarcely  a  branch  moved 
or  a  leaf  stirred  as  she  slipped  by. 

When  True  came  back  he  was  painting  again  in  utter 
absorption.  She  paused  to  watch  the  quick  strokes  of  his 
brush.  She  had  seen  him  sketching  from  time  to  time  but 
had  never  paid  any  attention,  supposing  it  was  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  city  people.  She  knew  he  was  an  architect 
by  profession. 

She  drew  nearer;  and  she  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure.  He  was  working  on  a  small  canvas  of  the  river, 
seen  through  the  green  veil  of  willows.  The  wind  ruffled 
the  sunlit  water,  and  small  islands  of  water  hyacinths 
drifted  along.  There  was  a  sense  of  movement,  of  rhythm, 
about  it  that  was  almost  musical. 

"Like  it?"  Charles  didn't  glance  up. 

She  said  wonderingly,  "It  .  .  .  sings,  just  like  the 
river." 

He  looked  surprised.  "That's  a  nice  comment.  Thank 
you." 

He  carefully  mixed  a  tiny  blob  of  color  and  added, 
"You  know,  True,  once  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a 
painter." 

True,  who  had  been  poised  for  flight,  lingered.  She 
had  never  spoken  a  half  a  dozen  words  to  Mr.  Bristow  be- 
fore, in  this  fashion. 

"Why  did  you  give  it  up?"  she  asked  hesitantly. 

"I  decided  to  go  to  college  and  learn  to  be  an  archi- 
tect." He  bent  to  touch  the  brush  to  the  canvas,  smiling 
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slightly.  "Because  I  loved  someone  very  much,"  he  added 
deliberately. 

True  gasped  soundlessly,  staring  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  It  was  such  a  well-brushed  head,  and  the  careless 
tweed  jacket  and  gray  slacks  which  he  wore  were  such 
well-brushed  handsome  clothes.  And  yet,  inside  them, 
he  was  like  anybody  else — like  Jump,  perhaps — the  same 
emotions  and  desires.  How  strange. 

She  let  out  a  long  breath.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he 
always  seemed  to  understand  things.  He  never  asked  a 
lot  of  questions;  his  eyes  were  always  friendly  and  kind. 
Maybe  he  knew  what  it  meant  to  love  someone  as  she 
loved  Jump,  and  how  carefully  she  must  walk,  Jump 
being  a  tempestuous,  high-strung  creature  who  was  apt 
to  take  you  by  the  throat  one  minute  and  to  his  heart  the 
next. 

Of  course,  she  couldn't  mention  Jump;  and  she  said 
instead,  "You're  kind  of  like  Pop,  Mr.  Bristow." 

When  he  glanced  up,  an  amused  expression  on  his  face, 
she  went  on  haltingly,  "I  mean  Pop  and  his  fiddle.  He 
used  to  play  with  the  music-makers  who  went  all  over  the 
countryside  for  square  dances,  Mom  said.  But  her  paw 
wouldn't  hear  to  her  marrying  a  fiddle  player,  so  Pop 
gave  it  up  and  tried  to  be  a  farmer.'* 

Charles  nodded  gravely. 

"Too  bad.  Because  he  wasn't  a  very  good  one,  was  he? 
Perhaps  he'll  get  back  to  it  some  day,  as  I  did.  If  you 
work  hard  enough  you  can  regulate  your  life  and  find 
time  for  the  things  you  really  want  to  do." 

"Jump  must  get  back  to  farming,"  True  said  earnestly. 
"It's  his  real  work,  and  he's  only  half  alive  without  it." 

She  gazed  at  the  river  that  so  claimed  Jump's  time  and 
thoughts — the  river  she  both  loved  and  hated.  It  had  a 
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hurting  glitter  today,  like  a  mask  over  a  face  that  was 
sad. 

Charles  nodded,  "He's  essentially  an  earth-creature, 
True,  deep-rooted  and  hard-bitten;  and  nothing  will  ever 
change  him."  He  broke  off,  studying  her  with  a  sudden 
critical  attention  .  .  .  her  rapt  face,  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  across  her  sensitive  features,  her  tawny  hair 
lifting  like  silk  in  the  slight  wind. 

"I'd  like  to  paint  you,  True,"  he  said  abruptly,  "just 
as  you  are  now,  with  the  river  as  a  background."  He  saw 
her  startled  expression  and  grinned,  "I'll  ask  Jump  first! " 

He  began  stacking  his  paint  box  and  kit. 

"Here,  carry  this  canvas,  will  you?" 

True  took  the  wet  canvas  gingerly;  and,  with  her 
basket  of  eggs  in  her  other  hand,  she  and  Charles  began 
to  walk  back  toward  the  mill. 

They  found  Jump  at  the  chute  watching  his  latest 
catch,  a  particularly  big  log,  being  dragged  up  out  of  the 
water  by  the  windlass.  He  signaled  Young  Jeff  with  a 
nod  and  came  toward  them. 

Charles  said  at  once,  "Jump,  I'd  like  to  paint  a  picture 
of  True  and  the  river.  I'll  give  it  to  you  for  a  wedding 
present,  and  you  can  hang  it  over  the  mantel." 

Jump  grinned.  "Why,  sure,  that'd  be  fine."  Then  his 
glance  fell  upon  the  canvas  True  carried,  and  he  whistled, 
"Gosh,  man,  you  can  paint!  I  thought  you  were  an  archi- 
tect." He  stared  puzzled. 

"That's  my  bread  and  butter.  This  is  my  jam." 

Jump  nodded.  "I  know.  I've  got  to  the  bread-stage  .  .  . 
'thout  any  butter."  His  practiced  eyes  swept  the  mill  and 
his  busy  workmen,  then  he  frowned  as  it  fell  upon  the 
tents  of  the  treasure  hunters. 

"If  those  playboys  hadn't  gummed  up  everything  this 
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summer,  I'd  be  finished  and  long  gone  from  this  place." 

They  were  walking  down  the  riverbank  and  Charles 
paused  by  a  fallen  tree. 

"Let's  try  this,  True  ...  sit  here.  The  light  is  good 
for  half  an  hour  longer."  He  backed  off  staring  at  her. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jump?" 

"Make  a  good  picture,"  Jump  said  with  interest.  "But 
how  about  putting  my  boat  in,  Mr.  Bristow?  I'd  sure  like 
a  picture  of  my  boat." 

Charles  hid  a  smile. 

"All  right.  For  background  .  .  ." 

His  eyes  twinkled  at  True,  but  she  dropped  her  lashes 
demurely  and  dared  not  even  smile  when  he  asked  her 
cryptically,  didn't  she  know  there  were  more  ways  of 
killing  a  cat  than  wringing  its  neck? 
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CHAPTER  x 


18 


The  new  trees  were  waiting  to  be  planted  when  they 
reached  home  after  the  interlude  at  Jump's  mill. 

In  an  excess  of  energy,  High-Joe  got  Dover  over  to 
finish  clearing  the  field.  Dover  was  so  powerful  he  could 
almost  yank  up  a  stump  with  his  bare  hands,  and  he  up- 
rooted underbrush  and  young  saplings  like  some  folks 
pulled  up  weeds. 

Tippy  came  with  him,  and  he  and  Low-Joe  began  dig- 
ging the  holes  for  the  trees.  High-Joe  marched  around  in 
fine  enthusiasm,  marking  off  the  rows,  squinting  and 
measuring,  worrying  to  the  inch  about  their  straightness, 
but  doing  no  actual  work  whatever. 

Charles  Bristow,  highly  amused,  leaned  on  the  fence  for 
a  time,  watching  him.  In  another  station  of  life,  he  mused, 
High-Joe  would  be  an  efficiency  expert,  getting  work  out 
of  others  and  all  the  credit  to  himself. 

Then  Charles  shouldered  a  bundle  of  young  trees  in 
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their  burlap  wrappings  and  went  into  the  new  field  to 
help.  He  called  the  boys  off  digging  and  sent  them  to  the 
Moseley  farm  to  borrow  Dover's  mule  and  tobacco  sled 
to  carry  a  hogshead  of  water  for  the  new  trees  as  they 
were  planted.  He  handed  High-Joe  a  spade  and  took  one 
himself,  and  they  went  on  digging  the  holes. 

True  came  out  with  a  pitcher  of  water  and  lingered  to 
watch  the  work.  She  leaned  on  the  fence,  enjoying  the 
brisk  wind  that  was  whirling  leaves  from  the  trees.  After 
the  deadly  rivalry  at  Tiger  Hole,  and  the  noise  and  the 
confusion  of  the  dredge  and  sawmill,  home  seemed  a  more 
peaceful  spot  than  ever. 

She  longed  for  Jump  to  come  back  where  he  belonged. 
Jump  was  no  match  for  those  city  men,  and  she  had  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  about  the  whole  wretched  business  at  the 
mill. 

A  few  days  later  High-Joe  went  to  town  for  fertilizer 
and  saw  Jump  at  the  hardware  store.  He  came  back  dis- 
quieted. True  knew  something  was  wrong,  just  the  way 
her  father  clambered  awkwardly  out  of  the  Ford  and  hur- 
ried across  the  yard  to  where  Mr.  Bristow  was  helping 
Low-Joe  mend  the  harness  of  the  tobacco  sled. 

"Old  man  Hayes  is  on  Jump's  neck  about  his  lumber 
shipments,  Mr.  Bristow,"  High-Joe  reported  in  an  excited 
stutter. 

True  came  over,  anxious  to  hear  what  had  happened. 

"That  man  Hayes  is  mean  as  a  striped-legged  mule!  I 
saw  Jump  in  town,  and  he  says  things  look  bad.  His  hands 
are  tied  less'n  he  gets  to  the  logs  below  the  dredge. 
They're  all  that's  left.  That  boy's  about  busted  his  lungs 
tryin'  to  keep  up  his  output,  and  now  he's  got  a  letter  from 
old  man  Hayes  about  it." 

"Did  he  threaten  to  break  his  lease  and  take  back  the 
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mill  if  Jump  didn't  keep  his  contract  about  the  lum- 
ber?" 

"Shore  did!"  High-Joe  stared  in  surprise.  "How'd  you 
know,  Mr.  Bristow?" 

Charles  said  slowly,  "I  expected  something  of  the  sort. 
I  found  out  a  fact  I  don't  like — that  Edgar  Hayes  is  a  big 
stockholder  in  the  Suwannee  Mining  Corporation.  He 
and  Booker  are  thick  as  thieves.  And  I  mean  thieves"  he 
added  ominously. 

"What  they  gonna  do  to  Jump?"  High-Joe  said  appre- 
hensively. 

"Mr.  Hayes  wants  his  property  back  ...  to  dig  in. 
The  dredge  hasn't  found  anything  worth  investigating  in 
the  river  and  it's  cost  them  a  hell  of  a  lot — excuse  me, 
True! — so  now  they  think  the  gold  is  buried  on  land." 
Charles  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  "He's  trying  to 
crowd  Jump  out.  He  can  do  it,  you  know,  legally.  The 
whole  research  bunch  are  itching  to  start  digging  under 
Jump's  three  oaks.  That's  the  logical  spot." 

High-Joe  snorted  angrily,  "I'll  round  up  every  feller 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  we'll  go  over  and  beat  the  tar 
out-a  these  fellers.  We  got  time  to  burn  now,  with  crops 
in  and  all.  We  can  burn  up  that  crowd!" 

"Sounds  pleasant,"  Charles  said  regretfully,  "but  this 
is  no  time  for  violence.  We  must  use  diplomacy,  now, 
High-Joe." 

High-Joe  looked  doubtful.  "Has  Jump  got  any  o' 
that?" 

Charles  grinned.  "No.  But  I  have.  I'm  going  over  to- 
morrow and  see  what's  up." 

The  Bristows  took  True  with  them  the  following  day 
when  they  drove  over  to  Tiger  Hole.  Autumn  burned 
through  the  woods;  blackjacks  were  turning  and  dog  fen- 
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nel  wore  gray  plumes  instead  of  gold.  The  air  was  crisp 
and  cool. 

Only  the  throb  of  the  dredge  broke  the  quiet  as  they 
bumped  down  the  rutted  road  and  came  out  into  the 
brightness  of  the  riverbank.  The  rising  screech  of  the 
sawmill  no  longer  shattered  the  air.  To  True  the  silence 
was  ominous. 

The  mill  was  entirely  deserted.  All  of  Jump's  men  were 
on  the  bank,  working  in  shifts,  where  a  giant  hole  yawned 
under  the  three  oaks. 

True  didn't  need  Charles'  mutter  "So  the  fever  got 
him,  too!"  to  know  what  had  happened.  Jump  had  given 
up  logging  as  a  bad  job  and  had  started  digging  for  that 
mythical  gold. 

They  walked  slowly  down  the  bank.  It  was  like  going 
through  the  middle  of  two  armed  camps:  the  mining  en- 
gineers and  their  workmen  at  the  long  troughs  on  one 
side,  the  dredge  throbbing  monotonously  out  in  the 
river;  and  the  men  from  Jump's  mill  digging  frantically 
under  the  oaks.  Each  camp  was  ignoring  the  other. 

Jump  came  to  meet  them,  a  reckless  smile  on  his  face. 

"We've  gone  into  a  new  business,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Hayes 
and  Booker  are  trying  to  get  my  land  to  dig  in,  so  I 
thought  I'd  beat  'em  to  it." 

"Oh,  Jump!"  murmured  True  unhappily. 

Jump's  gaze  flicked  her  face  and  quickly  moved  away 
again. 

"So  the  gold  fever  hit  you,  too,  Jump?"  Charles  looked 
at  him  without  expression. 

Jump  looked  back.  "I  don't  know  as  it's  a  fever,"  he 
drawled,  "but  I've  got  only  five  days  more  to  do  some- 
thing. Might  as  well  try  for  the  easy  money.  I'm  behind 
on  my  lumber  shipments,  Mr.  Bristow.  Hayes  has  given 
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me  till  Friday  midnight,  the  twentieth,  to  clear  up  every- 
thing or  he'll  take  back  the  mill."  His  face  grew  bleak. 
"I  rebuilt  the  mill  for  him,  furnished  him  the  finest 
cypress  in  the  state,  and  now  he  wants  to  crook  me  out  of 
it." 

"But  you  did  sign  a  lease,  Jump,"  True  reminded  him 
faintly. 

Jump  ignored  her.  "Now  he  knows  where  the  big 
logs  are  in  the  river,  south  of  the  dredge.  So  he  gets 
back  a  going  business  and  gets  the  logs  for  nothing.  Hope 
the  old  skunk  drowns  getting  'em!" 

His  stormy  eyes  refused  to  meet  the  distressed  ones  in 
True's  strained,  uplifted  face.  He  turned  and  strode  back 
to  the  men. 

The  shift  was  changing.  Even  as  they  talked  the  yawn- 
ing hole  had  deepened.  Some  rusty  metal  had  been  found 
and  everyone  crowded  around  to  look  at  it. 

Booker's  men  stopped  working  at  their  troughs  and 
craned  their  necks,  too,  until  a  shouted  order  turned 
them  back  to  their  own  job. 

True,  heavy-hearted,  walked  away.  She  went  on  the 
boat  where  she  forlornly  did  a  little  straightening  up. 
Nothing  seemed  much  use,  if  Jump  was  to  be  put  off  the 
place  on  Friday.  Then  she  walked  over  to  the  Watsons' 
for  eggs. 

Old  Gramp,  wrapped  in  a  patchwork  quilt  to  keep  out 
the  dampness,  was  sitting  in  the  side  yard  in  the  sun. 

Each  day  he  swore  he  was  leaving  Tiger  Hole;  but  he 
stayed  on,  drawn  by  the  same  magnet  that  had  brought 
him  to  this  spot  in  other  years,  braving  swamp  fever, 
quicksands,  and  the  "bad  blood"  of  dead  and  gone 
treasure  hunters. 

On  an  impulse,  True  paused  beside  the  old  man. 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  Watson,"  she  said  hesitantly.  He 
gazed  up  at  her  from  pale  blue  eyes,  watering  in  the 
light. 

"Please,  sir,  did  you  tell  Jump  where  the  gold  was?" 
she  said  in  a  rush. 

He  blinked  at  her,  bewildered  for  a  moment.  Then  his 
sagging  mouth  opened,  "Looky-here,  girl!  If  I  knew 
whar  that  gold  was,  I'd  'a  found  it  myself,  long  ago! "  And 
he  gave  an  unfeeling  cackle  of  laughter. 

True  kept  on  desperately,  "But  you  did  tell  him  it 
might  be  under  his  three  oaks?" 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Tol'  him  it  could  be  there  .  .  . 
as  elsewhere." 

"Was  it  marked  so  on  those  maps  you  saw  as  a  boy?" 
she  persisted. 

"I  don't  rightly  remember."  He  stared  dreamily  out  at 
the  river.  She  thought  he  had  forgotten  her,  then  the 
quavering  voice  went  on.  "It's  kinda  dim  in  my  mind, 
now,  girl.  But  it  were  blue  on  the  map  .  .  .  the  curve  of 
the  river.  I  recollect  the  curve  of  the  river  plain  as  day." 

"Then  tell  Jump  it's  not  under  his  oaks,"  True  begged. 
"Tell  him  it  isn't  any  use,  Mr.  Watson." 

Old  Gramp  gazed  at  her  vacantly  for  a  moment. 

"Shucks,  girl,  you  can't  tell  a  man  nothin'  when  he 
gets  gold  fever.  Stakes  too  high  .  .  .  digging's  too  easy." 
He  cackled  unfeelingly,  "I  seen  'em  come  and  go,  year 
after  year  .  .  .  fightin'  an'  thievin'  an'  murderin'  each 
other  for  something  that  ain't  really  anywheres!" 

He  shivered  and  pulled  the  quilt  closer  around  his  bent 
shoulders.  True  waited,  then  she  saw  he  had  forgotten 
her;  so  she  went  on  across  the  yard,  feeling  more  help- 
less than  ever.  No  one  could  reason  with  Jump  when  he 
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got  this  way,  stubborn  and  wrathful,  thinking  himself 
right  and  everyone  else  dead  wrong. 

She  went  slowly  down  the  riverbank,  her  feet  sinking 
into  the  spongy  earth  like  words  sinking  into  a  silence 
.  .  .  one  of  Jump's  silences.  And  she  wondered  what  she 
could  say  that  would  move  Jump?  Because  this  was  one 
time  when  she  must  be  wiser  than  he. 

She  thought  suddenly  of  Mom,  long  dead  and  gone, 
and  how  she  had  tried  to  be  wiser  than  Pop,  to  say  the 
right  words,  to  hold  their  life  together  and  keep  their 
trembling  world  secure  .  .  .  wiser  than  jump?  Oh,  how 
could  she  be?  Her  fingers  tightened  on  the  handle  of 
the  basket  she  carried.  What  could  she  say  or  do? 

Just  then  Jump  came  striding  to  meet  her,  saying 
severely, 

"Mind  you  walk  the  regular  path,  True.  I  don't  trust 
these  fellers  far  as  I  can  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail." 

She  looked  up  at  his  stern,  tight-lipped  face  and  heard 
herself  saying  mildly,  "I  brought  you  some  eggs  and  fresh 
bread  from  Mrs.  Watson,  Jump.  Come  up  on  the  boat 
with  me  to  put  them  up.  And  stop  getting  mad  at  every- 
thing." 

His  face  cleared  a  little  in  surprise.  "Why,  sure,  honey." 

Then  he  sighed  as  if  he  were  terribly  tired,  and  they 
walked  silently  down  the  dock  and  on  to  the  boat. 

In  the  cabin  she  turned  to  him. 

"Jump,  I'm  confused.  Will  you  explain  to  me  about  the 
lease  with  old  man  Hayes,  and  how  he  can  crook  you  out 
of  the  mill?  It  was  a  kind  of  paper,  wasn't  it,  Jump,  that 
you  wrote  your  name  on?" 

"Sure.  A  lease  is  a  contract.  I  signed  it." 

"I  know  I've  not  much  sense  about  papers  and  things," 
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she  said  simply,  "but  doesn't  it  mean  you've  got  to  keep 
your  bargain  .  .  .  delivering  the  lumber?" 

"Sure."  Jump's  reckless  air  faded  a  little.  "We  made  a 
bargain." 

"Seems  like  .  .  .  you  haven't  done  your  part  of  it." 

Jump's  brows  drew  together  furiously;  but  she  kept 
on,  although  she  was  shaking  inside. 

"Your  name's  proud,  Jump." 

He  started  to  answer  sharply,  then  he  grew  silent  and 
his  face  became  entirely  expressionless. 

For  an  instant  he  was  still.  Then  he  said  slowly,  "Yep. 
I  signed  the  lease,  didn't  I?  My  name's  on  it." 

He  suddenly  swung  around  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
her,  staring  out  at  the  river,  staring  out  at  the  men  digging 
on  the  bank. 

True  gazed  at  his  rigid  back  and  prayed  for  the  right 
words  to  come.  She  knew  she  did  not  dare  cry  out: 
"You'll  never  find  it,  Jump.  You  can't  beat  the  machinery 
and  the  engineers  and  the  radar  thing.  And  maybe  it 
isn't  even  there!"  No,  she  dared  not  say  that  because 
Jump  knew  all  of  that  in  his  heart.  He  had  just  been  be- 
witched by  the  gold  fever.  It  was  true  about  that  curse 
on  it  .  .  .  hurting  everybody  who  tried  to  find  it. 

Jump  turned  around.  He  was  smiling  in  a  queer,  strained 
way.  He  came  over  and  put  a  hand  on  each  side  of  her 
golden  head. 

"Pretty  as  a  dandelion,"  he  said  softly,  "but  that's  the 
steadiest  little  head  that  ever  kept  a  feller  in  the  road.  Old 
man  Hayes  is  not  trying  to  crook  me.  I  just  forgot  my 
side  of  the  bargain."  Then  he  laughed  exultantly.  "But 
we're  not  licked  yet!  We've  got  five  days  to  get  that 
lumber  and  that's  a  whale  of  a  long  time!  And  we'll  get  it. 
We're  shoving  off  right  now! " 
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Little  flickers  of  light  seemed  to  dance  in  his  eyes,  in 
his  laughing  face,  his  red  hair.  He  seized  her  hand  and 
pulled  her  out  on  deck.  He  was  so  big  and  vibrant  and 
powerful  towering  over  her,  so  unafraid  to  say  he'd  been 
wrong,  that  she  went  weak  with  love  for  him. 

He  was  shouting  to  the  crew  on  shore. 

"Pull  the  men  off  digging,  Jeff!  Put  some  steam  in  the 
boiler  and  start  the  mill.  We're  shoving  off  for  salvaging, 
right  now." 

He  spun  the  motor,  and  the  boat  throbbed  into  life. 

"We're  going  to  put  every  inch  of  that  lumber  in 
Hayes'  front  yard  by  Friday  midnight.  We'll  go  logging 
by  day  and  digging  by  night!" 

Charles  Bristow  was  chuckling  as  he  ran  down  the 
dock  and  hopped  up  on  the  boat. 

"I'm  betting  on  you,  fellow!  You  can't  lose.  You'll 
get  the  lumber  or  you'll  find  the  gold.  Either  way  you're 
going  to  worry  Hayes  and  Booker  plenty!" 

"So  I  figured."  Jump's  eyes  gleamed.  "Ever  play  poker, 
Mr.  Bristow?" 

Suddenly  they  grinned  at  each  other. 

"H-m-m-m,"  said  Charles,  "you're  holding  quite  a 
hand,  Jump." 

He  went  to  help  his  wife  onto  the  boat,  and  Jump 
turned  to  True. 

"I'll  leave  Old  Jeff  behind  to  drive  'em  harder  at  the 
mill.  You  can  go  along  and  help  too,  honey.  How  about 
working  the  pump  while  I  dive?" 

Her  heart  froze  within  her.  "Yes,  Jump,"  she  said 
mechanically. 

She  fought  back  her  dread  of  the  air  compressor  with 
its  gauges  and  motor,  she  who  knew  nothing  about  ma- 
chinery. .  .  .  Jump's  life  in  her  hands,  and  the  dredge 
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muddying  the  water,  making  currents  he'd  have  to 
fight. 

Trembling  she  went  over  to  the  pump  and  stared  at  it. 
Its  steel  lever  was  cold  in  her  hands.  This  was  her  fault. 
She  had  brought  this  about  with  her  words — her  hasty, 
meddling,  foolish  words.  If  anything  happened  to 
Jump  .  .  . 

Then  a  sudden  calmness  came  over  her.  Jump's  heart 
had  always  been  in  her  hands,  and  she  had  cherished  it. 
It  had  required  careful  handling,  Jump  being  the  turbu- 
lent creature  he  was.  So  she  knew  now,  at  this  moment 
that  mattered  most  of  all,  she  would  keep  right  on  taking 
good  care  of  Jump's  life  and  heart. 

The  boat  was  nosing  its  way  into  the  stream  when 
Jump  turned  the  wheel  over  to  one  of  his  men  and  dragged 
out  the  diver's  outfit.  Young  Jeff  began  helping  him  into 
it.  True  tried  not  to  watch  him. 

"Look  here,"  said  Charles  Bristow,  "you  haven't  given 
me  a  job,  Jump.  What  can  I  do  to  help?" 

"Do  you  know  how  to  work  an  air  pump,  Mr.  Bris- 
tow?" True  said  suddenly.  They  were  passing  the 
dredge  at  that  moment,  and  her  voice  seemed  louder 
than  usual  because  the  thunder  of  the  dredge  filled  the 
air. 

Jump  glanced  at  her  in  surprise,  but  he  did  not  frown 
at  her  question. 

"The  air  compressor?"  Charles  said  doubtfully.  "Well, 
not  too  much.  Want  me  to  handle  it?" 

Jump  hesitated,  his  eyes  on  True's  tense  face. 

"She's  kind  of  worried  about  it,"  he  said  gravely.  "I'll 
explain  the  gauges  and  pressure  to  you  if  you  want  to 
help  out." 

True  said  nothing.  She  was  looking  down  at  the  water 
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which  had  darkened  with  mud  as  they  got  below  the 
dredge.  .  .  .  Jump  in  those  murky  currents  .  .  . 

"And  I'll  make  coffee,"  Nancy  told  them,  "gallons  and 
gallons  of  coffee,  if  these  men  are  going  to  keep  awake 
for  the  next  five  days  and  nights!"  She,  too,  was  keyed 
up,  excited.  She  started  to  the  ladder.  "Come  on  below, 
True.  You  look  as,  if  you  could  do  with  a  cup  right  now. 
Are  you  cold?" 

True  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  was  frozen  with  fear 
and  dread  inside  and  that  she  wanted  to  go  nowhere  so 
much  as  down  into  the  cabin,  away  from  the  sight  of  the 
swift,  dark,  treacherous  river. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  walked  over  and  picked  up 
the  signal  lines,  and  said,  "I'll  stay  here.  I'm  tending  Jump's 
lines." 

Then  she  smiled  at  Jump  and  said  in  a  calm,  quiet 
voice,  "I'll  be  right  up  here  listening  for  you,  Jump  .  .  . 
when  you  call  me." 
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It  turned  cold,  and  for  the  next  few  nights  True,  back 
at  home,  lay  awake  worrying  about  Jump. 

Charles  rode  over  to  the  mill  every  day  or  two  but 
brought  back  meager  reports.  They  were  such  noncom- 
mittal ones  that  True's  heart  sank  lower  and  lower. 

When  she  lay  sleepless  she  could  see  those  lanterns 
flickering  on  the  bank,  as  they  must  have  done  centuries 
ago  when  pirates  slipped  ashore  with  their  stolen  gold. 
She  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  picks  ringing  against 
iron  rock  in  the  great  hole  as  the  men  from  Jump's  mill — 
or  were  they  ghosts  returning? — dug  again  under  the 
oaks. 

"It's  bad  for  Jump  to  work  day  and  night,  and  danger- 
ous, too,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Bristow?"  True  said. 

Nancy,  who  had  stopped  by  the  cabin  that  morning, 
was  voicing  her  concern  over  the  situation. 
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"Any  other  man  would  break  under  the  strain/'  she 
admitted  soberly. 

But  Jump  didn't  break.  Something  else  did,  that  very 
day — the  cutter  of  the  dredge. 

For  all  the  engineer's  caution  it  struck  a  submerged 
log — one  of  Jump's  big  cypress  logs,  ironically  enough — 
and  broke  sharply. 

A  queer,  almost  thunderous,  silence  fell  over  the  river. 
You  kept  listening  for  the  monster's  heartbeat,  Charles 
told  them  excitedly  that  night,  and  holding  your  breath 
because  it  never  came. 

In  an  hour  the  mud  and  sand  were  carried  swiftly  away 
on  the  current,  and  Jump  was  diving  again  in  the  clear. 

Men  had  swarmed  over  the  dredge  to  make  repairs, 
and  there  began  a  frantic  search  for  the  spare  cutter, 
without  which  a  dredge  never  moves. 

Oliver  Booker  was  fit  to  be  tied,  Charles  said  jubilantly, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  unheard-of  thing  had 
happened  this  time.  The  dredge  had  left  Mobile  without 
the  spare  cutter.  One  was  being  cast  at  the  foundry  and 
was  to  have  been  finished  and  shipped  the  next  day  by 
rail.  It  would  reach  north  Florida  before  the  dredge 
could  make  its  slow  progress  across  the  Gulf.  Now  no 
one  could  remember  when  it  came  or  where  it  was. 

There  were  imperative  wires  to  the  foundry,  and  the 
cutter  was  located  in  Mobile  in  the  freight  office,  where  it 
had  been  held  because  of  a  wrong  address.  Tiger  Hole 
Bluff  was  not  on  a  railroad  map.  The  cutter  was  being 
shipped  immediately  and  would  arrive  the  following  day 
at  the  nearest  railhead,  which  was  Chiefland. 

However,  that  gave  Jump  two  whole  days  to  work  in 
clear  water,  without  interference,  and  the  logs  began  to 
pile  up  in  the  chute. 
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The  triumphant  screech  of  the  saw  tore  the  air  as  his 
mill  hands  redoubled  their  efforts.  Nothing  could  stop 
him  now,  it  seemed.  There  was  time  to  salvage  all  the 
logs  he  needed  to  meet  his  deadline  and  make  the  mill 
his  own  for  another  month  of  struggle  and  worry. 

Jump's  mind  went  blank  at  the  thought  of  enduring 
another  month  of  this.  But  perhaps  that  would  be  enough, 
and  he  could  buy  back  his  farm  and  get  shut  of  this 
hostile  crowd,  this  nightmare  of  noise.  He  no  longer 
dared  let  himself  think  of  the  peaceful  countryside  he  had 
left,  of  True  waiting  where  life  was  serene  and  the  river 
quiet. 

"Providence  is  really  taking  care  of  that  boy!"  Charles 
said,  smiling,  as  he  finished  his  account  of  the  accident  to 
the  dredge. 

True  couldn't  answer.  Her  hands  were  clenched  as 
she  listened. 

Charles  added,  "Jump  sent  you  a  message,  True.  I  was 
to  tell  you  not  to  worry,  that  he  and  his  name  were  still 
doing  all  right.  Probably  you  know  what  he  means." 

"Yes,  I  do."  True  looked  down  at  her  hands,  to  hide 
the  glisten  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Do  I  have  a  husband  for  a  while  or  not?"  Nancy  in- 
quired calmly.  "You've  kept  the  road  hot  between  this 
place  and  the  mill  all  week." 

"Jump  wanted  me  to  stay  the  night,  but  I  came  back  to 
see  if  you  were  all  right."  Charles  looked  injured.  "I 
thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"I  am.  I'm  excited."  Nancy  patted  his  cheek.  "Do  you 
plan  to  stay  long?"  Her  voice  was  polite. 

Charles  grinned  sheepishly.  "Now,  Nance!  Tomor- 
row's the  fateful  day,  Jump's  deadline.  I've  got  to  be 
there  to  see  that  Booker  and  his  gang  don't  puLl  any 


monkey  business.  I'm  going  over  in  the  morning,  and 
I — er — may  spend  the  night." 

Nancy  sighed.  "I've  competed  with  other  women  be- 
fore, but  never  with  a  sawmill." 

He  kissed  her  lightly,  and  True  looked  away  from 
them,  embarrassed.  But  Nancy  returned  the  kiss  frankly 
and  with  enthusiasm.  Then  she  grumbled, 

"Men  have  all  the  fun.  Can't  True  and  I  go  with  you?" 

"Not  a  chance.  It's  a  man's  world,"  Charles  said  with 
relish. 

Nancy  promptly  dampened  this  by  remarking,  "Have 
you  forgotten  that  a  lot  of  people  are  coming  for  the 
week  end?" 

"Good  grief,"  he  groaned,  "why  did  you  let  them?" 

"Let  them!  You  invited  them  yourself.  It's  the  open- 
ing of  the  hunting  season.  That  used  to  be  of  extreme 
importance  to  you,  remember?" 

"H-m-m-m,  funny.  Well,  I'll  try  to  get  back  tomor- 
row night,  but  don't  count  on  it.  I'm  driving  Jump  to  the 
lumberyard  with  the  last  load.  That  boy's  practically 
asleep  on  his  feet,  and  I  can't  risk  him  running  the  truck 
off  the  road." 

"And  you  can't  resist  being  in  on  the  kill,  either." 
Nancy  grinned  at  him.  "Please  fix  it  with  High- Joe  to  get 
guides  to  take  the  men  hunting  if  any  of  them  come  ahead 
of  time,  while  you're  still  in  the  lumber  business." 

The  next  morning  High-Joe  sent  Low-Joe  and  True 
with  important  messages  to  the  neighbors.  .  .  .  Any- 
body who  wanted  free  shells  and  pay  for  a  day's  sport, 
come  to  Fish  Hawk  Landing  and  take  the  hunters 
out. 

True  wanted  to  see  Clary  again  and  offered  to  go  over 
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to  the  Moseleys'.  Anyway,  Dover  was  the  best  shot  in 
the  countryside  when  he  was  sober. 

The  walk  through  the  woods  that  morning  reminded 
True  of  the  day  Jump  had  taken  her  to  meet  Clary.  It  was 
almost  winter  again  ...  a  whole  spring  and  summer 
had  passed  since  then,  and  she  wondered  despondently  if 
they  were  any  nearer  marriage. 

Her  steps  slowed  and  her  eyes  searched  the  riverbank 
for  the  place  where  they  had  stopped  to  rest  under  the 
holly  tree  .  .  .  and  Jump  had  first  kissed  her.  But  the 
place  seemed  overgrown  and  strange,  and  she  could  not 
find  the  exact  spot. 

She  came  to  the  weatherbeaten  house  in  the  gloomy 
shade  and  went  through  the  broken  gate.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  about,  but  suddenly  she  heard  a  commotion  within 
and  a  stream  of  children  burst  out  the  door  like  rabbits 
out  of  a  box.  The  black  cats  leaped  madly  for  the  railing, 
and  the  dog  slunk  under  the  steps  as  Dover  came  lurch- 
ing out  on  the  porch. 

He  saw  True  and  hung  onto  a  post,  his  face  clearing. 

"Got  company,  Clary  .  .  .  girl  out  here." 

True  halted  uncertainly  .  .  .  yet  she  had  to  give  Pop's 
message. 

She  called  timidly,  "Dover,  Pop  wants  you  to  go  hunt- 
ing tomorrow  with  the  Bristows'  city  friends." 

"Hang  the  city  folks!"  Dover  shouted  back  pleasantly. 
"Come  on  in,  my  pretty!  Jus'  in  time  for  drink  wi'  oF 
Dover."  He  started  down  the  steps  toward  her,  and  True 
stood  frozen,  clutching  at  the  broken  gate. 

In  the  shadowy  doorway  behind  Dover's  lurching 
figure  a  thin  wraith  materialized,  a  bony  hand  waving 
her  violently  away.  It  was  Clary  warning  her  that  Dover 
was  in  one  of  his  "bad  ones." 
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True  turned  and  fled  down  the  sandy  road  and  into 
the  safety  of  the  woods. 

At  Tiger  Hole  that  autumn  morning,  all  seemed 
serene.  The  air  was  crisp  and  chill,  the  day  jewel-like 
with  sun  and  glittering  water  and  flashing  birdwing. 

The  men  of  the  dredge  crew,  still  on  their  enforced 
vacation,  were  idling  near  their  tents  or  fishing  along 
the  riverbank.  Occasionally  they  exchanged  taunts  with 
the  mill  hands  working  like  beavers  across  the  road  .  .  . 
taunts  concerning  the  fact  that  they,  the  dredge-crew, 
were  having  a  vacation  with  pay  and  the  chance  of  a 
bonus  if  the  gold  were  found. 

In  a  momentary  lull,  while  a  log  was  being  dogged  onto 
the  carriage,  Jump's  men  answered  abusively,  tossing  a 
few  remarks  about  the  Mining  Corporation's  cheap  ma- 
chinery and  poor  mechanics.  Then  the  high  whine  of 
the  sawmill  rose  in  triumph  over  the  enforced  silence  of 
the  dredge  in  the  river,  and  the  tension  mounted  another 
notch. 

Jump  was  down  the  river  logging  with  Charles  Bris- 
tow  and  Young  Jeff.  The  mill  hands  were  entirely  loyal 
to  him,  but  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  working 
longer  hours  for  less  money.  This  did  not  improve  their 
tempers. 

Oliver  Booker  had  gone  to  Chiefland,  trusting  no  one 
but  himself,  this  time,  to  bring  back  the  cutter  for  the 
dredge.  Thus  there  was  a  total  absence  of  authority  and 
discipline  at  the  Bluff. 

But  it  took  a  twelve-year-old  boy  to  touch  off  the 
spark  on  this,  Jump's  last  day  of  grace  at  the  mill. 

Young  Tory  Watson,  one  of  Gramp's  numerous  great- 
grandsons,  drove  up  in  a  pickup  truck  from  Dead  Man's 
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Cove  with  Gramp's  toddy.  He  got  out  of  the  truck  by 
the  Watsons'  gate  and  dragged  the  heavy  demijohn  of 
corn  whiskey  from  under  the  seat. 

Then  he  lingered,  gazing  fascinated  at  the  machinery, 
the  silent  dredge  in  the  river,  the  tents  of  the  treasure- 
hunting  expedition.  He  didn't  hear  Gramp  calling  shrilly 
to  him  from  the  kitchen  porch  .  .  .  Gramp,  who  was 
wetting  his  shrunken  lips  in  anticipation  of  his  daily  al- 
lowance of  two  fingers  of  "shine-likker." 

Across  the  road,  through  the  thin  pines,  Tory  could 
see  the  sawmill,  which  was  going  full  blast  and  screech- 
ing noisily. 

Then  Gramp  tottered  up  to  the  fence  and  cracked  him 
smartly  on  the  head  with  his  cane. 

"You,  Tory!  Git  yore  wuthless  hide  in  this  house  and 
bring  me  my  toddy! " 

The  boy  jumped  guiltily  and  lifted  the  heavy  demi- 
john out  of  the  truck,  lugging  it  in  both  arms  toward  the 
gate. 

One  of  the  fishermen,  lazily  watching  the  scene,  sud- 
denly dropped  his  pole  on  the  bank  and  shouted  jubi- 
lantly, "Supplies  have  arrived!  Saved,  by  gosh!" 

The  rest  came  running,  and  Tory  was  surrounded  by 
a  jostling  crowd  in  high  good  humor,  who  snatched  the 
jug  from  his  arms. 

Gramp  was  yapping  shrilly  from  the  fence. 

"Git  yore  hands  off  that  likker,  you  dam-yankees, 
you!" 

In  futile  rage,  he  thrashed  at  them  with  his  cane. 

"We'll  leave  you  a  spoonful,  Granddaddy! "  one 
shouted  derisively. 

"More'n  that  might  make  you  sick!" 

"You  too  young  to  drink!" 
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And  the  jug  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

Tory  was  brushed  aside  in  the  good-natured  scuffle. 
But  he  came  back  at  them  like  a  small,  spitting  wildcat, 
almost  weeping  in  rage,  kicking  and  pushing  and  biting 
until  someone  yelped  and  a  casual  fist  knocked  him 
backward  off  his  feet. 

As  he  fell  he  let  out  a  shrill  cry  for  help  that  echoed 
through  a  sudden  silence  as  the  mill  paused  for  a  fresh 
log. 

The  throbbing  of  machinery  stopped  dead.  Angry 
shouts  of  relatives  and  friends  answered  young  Tory's 
yell.  Snatching  up  sticks  of  wood  and  cant  hooks,  the 
mill  hands  came  tearing  through  the  trees. 

The  two  crews,  long  at  odds,  met  with  a  sort  of  joy- 
ous fury. 

The  crack  of  blows  and  curses,  overlaid  by  Gramp's 
shrill  yelps  of  excitement,  mingled  with  the  dust  that 
rose  from  under  trampling  feet. 

The  truck  was  overturned,  tents  collapsed,  camp 
chairs  flew  through  the  air,  and  noses  bled. 

Jump's  boat,  towing  the  last  log  for  the  day,  came 
homeward  along  the  river. 

"This  last  big  'un  will  finish  me  up,"  Jump  said  with 
satisfaction.  He  lifted  his  head  alertly.  "The  mill's  shut 
down!  You  reckon  we  got  boiler  trouble?" 

"Some  kind  of  trouble."  Charles  leaned  on  the  rail.  He, 
too,  listened,  for  what  he  did  not  know.  "You  can  almost 
feel  the  silence."  It  was  strange  not  to  hear  the  dredge 
throbbing,  the  sawmill  screeching. 

"Like  it  used  to  be,"  muttered  Jump,  "sleepy  and 
peaceful." 
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The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  before  they  came 
around  the  bend,  and  he  nearly  fell  over  the  rail  at  what 
he  saw. 

Charles  shouted,  "Good  grief  .  .  .  it's  a  fight!" 

The  riverbank  was  a  dust-shrouded  melee  of  strug- 
gling, shouting  men. 

Jump  began  blowing  the  whistle  like  mad. 

"Booker  did  this!"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Trying  to  sabo- 
tage the  mill!"  The  boat  seemed  to  leap  forward  as  he 
jammed  on  the  gas. 

They  were  closer  now,  hanging  over  the  rail,  strain- 
ing their  eyes. 

"They're  on  the  miners'  side,"  Charles  said  quickly, 
"not  near  the  mill.  The  tents  are  down,  see?  The  mill's 
all  right,  Jump.  Something  just  set  them  off  after  Booker 
went  to  town." 

Now  they  could  see  Gramp  dancing  around,  brandish- 
ing his  stick,  his  white  hair  on  end.  Mrs.  Watson  hung 
on  his  coattails,  trying  to  drag  him  back  into  the  yard. 

"Then  my  men  musta  started  it,"  Jump  almost 
groaned.  "Old  Jeff  shouldn't — he  oughta  have  more 
sense!" 

"They  were  bound  to  blow  off  steam,"  Charles  said. 
"I've  been  expecting  this  for  days." 

As  the  boat  was  turning  in  toward  the  dock,  Young 
Jeff  gave  a  sudden  choked  shout:  "Paw's  down!"  And  he 
headed  for  the  rail,  heedless  of  Jump's  stern  orders.  He 
broke  through  Charles'  restraining  hands  and  made  a 
clean  dive  over  the  side.  He  swam  the  few  yards  to 
shore,  his  powerful  arms  like  flails.  He  was  scrambling 
up  the  bank  while  the  boat  still  maneuvered  in  to  the 
dock.  He  didn't  waste  breath  shouting  to  his  father  that 
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he  was  coming,  but  launched  himself  into  the  fray  with 
a  new  and  fresh  fury. 

The  boat  nudged  the  pilings.  Jump  shut  off  the  en- 
gine and  leaped  to  the  dock. 

"Tie  her  up  for  me,  Charles,"  he  shouted,  using  the 
other's  given  name  for  the  first  time. 

"Come  back,"  Charles  yelled.  "You  idiot!  You've  got 
to  save  yourself  to  run  the  mill! "  But  Jump  was  pound- 
ing down  the  dock. 

"Well,  hanged  if  I'm  not  going  to  get  in  it,  too!" 
Charles  exclaimed  to  the  empty  air.  He  threw  a  line 
around  a  piling,  gave  it  two  quick  turns,  and  was  off 
after  Jump. 

But  the  fight  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 

Oliver  Booker,  driving  up  at  that  moment,  began 
blaring  imperiously  on  the  horn  of  his  car.  Discipline 
took  over.  Only  a  few  couples  reeled  on  the  bank  in  a 
sort  of  grotesque  dance,  with  Jump  in  their  midst  trying 
to  separate  them. 

Charles  reached  his  side,  dragging  him  back. 

"Jump,  you  fool!  Keep  out  of  this.  Who's  going  to 
drive  the  truck  and  run  the  mill  if  you're  hurt,  too?" 

The  men  suddenly  fell  apart  and  limped  sheepishly 
away,  some  toward  the  tents,  others  staggering  into  the 
mill  shack. 

Jump  glared  after  them  in  helpless  rage  then  hurried 
over  to  Old  Jeff,  who  was  up  and  leaning  over  his  son. 
Young  Jeff  looked  completely  out. 

"Here's  a  broken  arm,"  Charles  called,  examining  a 
doubled-up  figure. 

"Kinda  help  me  with  the  boy,  Jump,"  Old  Jeff  said 
painfully.  "He's  got  him  a  bad  crack  on  the  head."  He 
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did  not  mention  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  a  sprained 
wrist. 

Oliver  Booker  was  picking  his  way  across  the  torn 
ground  that  was  littered  with  implements,  tent  furniture, 
and  scattered  supplies. 

"If  I'd  been  here,  Williams,"  he  said  curtly,  "this 
wouldn't  have  happened." 

"I  was  down-river,"  Jump  returned  grimly.  "I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  here  ...  or  had  left  orders." 

Booker's  ruddy  color  grew  dangerously  high. 

"Are  you  implying — ?" 

This  time  he'll  really  blow  a  fuse,  Charles  thought, 
and  he  said  hastily,  "Jump,  we've  got  to  get  the  Watsons 
into  town  to  a  doctor." 

Booker  compressed  his  thin  lips. 

"Yes,  that's  our  first  job.  This  other  can  wait." 

He  turned  pointedly  to  Charles. 

"Glad  you're  here,  Mr.  Bristow.  Look,  we've  got  a 
broken  shoulder  and  a  bashed  head  or  two — " 

"Too  bad  so  many  of  them  learned  judo  in  the 
services,"  remarked  Charles. 

"We'll  send  all  the  men  in  to  the  hospital  in  our  cars, 
whoever  needs  fixing  up,"  said  Booker.  He  glanced  at 
Jump  grudgingly,  "You'll  need  your  truck  here,  no 
doubt." 

Jump  glared  back  at  him.  He  swallowed  hard  and 
nodded  jerkily. 

"Thanks,"  he  muttered  and  strode  back  to  Old  Jeff, 
who  was  gingerly  cradling  his  wrist  in  a  sling  made  from 
his  bandana. 

Jump  and  Charles  carried  Jeff  to  Booker's  car.  Old 
Jeff  came  silently  after  them,  looking  very  old. 

The  cars  drove  off,  and  silence  fell.  Jump  and  Charles 
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walked  back  toward  the  mill.  Jump  touched  his  eye 
cautiously,  and  Charles  grinned,  "You've  got  a  shiner, 
all  right.  Serves  you  right  for  being  a  jackass  and  tan- 
gling with  them.  It'll  be  good  and  black  in  an  hour." 

Jump  shrugged  and  went  to  stand  irately  over  the  two 
remaining  mill  hands.  They  sat  morosely  on  the  edge  of 
the  log-rack,  holding  their  heads. 

"If  Booker  had  tried  to  sabotage  the  mill,"  Jump  said 
with  cold  fury,  "he  couldn't  have  done  a  better  job!  The 
Watsons  out  and  Brown  with  a  broken  arm,  and  now 
you  guys  all  stove  up.  We're  in  fine  shape  to  get  the  last 
shipment  out  tonight." 

He  stomped  away  from  them  and  down  the  bank  in 
helpless  rage  at  this  sorry  trick  fate  had  played  on  him 
just  as  he  seemed  to  be  winning. 

One  of  the  men  limped  sheepishly  after  him. 

"I'll  git  home  somehow,  Jump,  and  send  back  my 
young  'un.  He's  big  enough  to  fire  the  boiler." 

Jump  swung  around. 

"Got  anybody  on  your  place  can  lend  a  hand?"  he 
demanded  of  the  other  fellow.  "I'll  send  Tory  around  the 
neighborhood  to  pick  up  some  help." 

"Bring  my  wife  .  .  .  she's  strong  as  an  ox,"  the  man 
mouthed  painfully  through  cut  lips. 

"The  Feasters  got  a  brace  o'  kids  big  'nuff  to  plow. 
They  can  push  a  hook." 

Jump  said  morosely,  "Kids.  There  won't  be  a  man  on 
a  farm  this  time  of  year.  All  working  elsewhere." 

Charles  said,  "I  can  push  a  hook,  too,"  then  wondered 
if  he  could,  remembering  the  size  of  the  giant  log  chained 
to  the  float  at  the  mouth  of  the  chute. 

Jump  glanced  grimly  toward  the  float,  no  doubt 
thinking  the  same  thing.  He  shook  his  head. 
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"It'll  take  more  than  us  and  some  kids  to  get  that  fel- 
low on  the  log-rack,"  he  said. 

But  they  all  went  to  give  a  hand  turning  the  truck 
right  side  up  and  start  young  Tory  and  the  mill  hand 
with  the  bad  knee  on  their  search  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Charles  told  Nancy  afterward  that  what  followed  on 
that  autumn  day  was  a  supreme  lesson  to  him  in  loyalty 
and  neighborliness. 

Oliver  Booker  and  his  engineers  took  it  in  also,  watch- 
ing in  silence  from  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

For  Jump's  friends  rallied  to  his  need. 

It  wasn't  an  hour  before  Tory  was  back  with  a  truck- 
load.  Others  came  on  mule-back,  in  rattly  cars.  As  fast 
as  possible,  the  neighbors  gathered  until  Tiger  Hole 
Bluff  had  the  appearance  of  an  anthill  which  had  been 
stirred  with  a  stick. 

To  Oliver  Booker,  sitting  in  his  car  chewing  his  cigar, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  river  itself  disgorged  people  to  help 
Jump.  He  relighted  his  cigar  thoughtfully.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  combat  a  guy  like  that.  .  .  . 

The  people  milled  all  over  the  bank,  getting  in  each 
other's  way,  as  lighthearted  as  if  on  a  picnic.  Young 
boys,  able-bodied  women,  a  girl  or  two  .  .  .  there  must 
have  been  fifteen  of  them,  armed  with  peaveys  and  cant 
hooks  and  stout  poles,  to  begin  the  incredible  struggle  of 
rolling  the  giant  log  from  the  chute,  where  the  windlass 
had  dragged  it,  onto  the  log-rack. 

Charles  stood  with  cant  hook  ready  at  one  end,  where 
Jump  had  placed  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  log,  appalled 
at  the  enormity  of  the  task.  The  log  was  waist-high  on 
him;  it  must  be  over  the  heads  of  some  of  the  "young 
'uns."  We  simply  can't  budge  it,  he  thought.  All  his 
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logic  and  common  sense  protested  at  the  futile  effort.  It 
was  impossible! 

But  at  that  moment  Jump  shouted  "Yu-u-u-u-p-p!" 
like  a  battle  cry,  and  the  poles  and  cant  hooks  dug  in. 
The  log  shuddered,  moved  a  trifle. 

He  shouted  again,  and  everyone  took  a  fresh  breath 
and  bent  forward.  Again  the  log  moved  an  infinitesimal 
distance  .  .  .  moved  an  inch  .  .  .  another  .  .  . 

The  shadows  lengthened;  the  evening  air  grew  chill 
while  sweat  poured  down  hot  faces.  Jump's  shouts, 
timing  the  mighty  effort,  rose  from  his  end  of  the  log 
like  a  kind  of  song,  which  other  voices  joined  in  a  weird, 
gasping  chant.  Inch  by  inch,  and  then  foot  by  foot,  the 
log  rolled.  The  struggle  went  on  interminably,  long  after 
Charles'  aching  muscles  grew  numb. 

Then  the  sawyer  shoved  the  lever  down  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  and  the  log  slid  onto  the  carriage. 

The  crowd  fell  back  breathlessly,  staring  at  this  im- 
possible thing  they  had  done.  Charles  stood  rubbing  his 
aching  arms,  watching  their  faces,  feeling  exhausted  but 
strangely  moved. 

Instantly  Jump  was  on  top  of  the  carriage,  dogging 
down  the  log.  He  shouted  an  order,  and  the  machinery 
took  over. 

The  crowd  rested,  wiping  hot  faces,  leaning  on  their 
hooks. 

The  carriage  slid  forward  and  the  saw  bit  into  the 
log.  Sawdust  flew  up  in  a  cloud,  and  the  rising  screech 
of  sound  was  like  a  song  of  victory. 

It  was  that  same  evening  when  young  Aggie  Ban- 
nock, who'd  been  sent  for  to  help  Mrs.  Bristow  over  the 
week  end,  came  into  True's  kitchen  with  the  news  that 
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Dover  was  on  a  tear  again.  Clary  had  sent  a  message  to 
High-Joe  to  look  for  him  and  keep  him  from  "making 
mischief." 

High-Joe,  who  was  half-asleep  in  the  rocker  by  the 
stove,  sat  up  and  listened  irately  to  this  news.  He  got  up 
and  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head. 

"I'll  find  that  old  coot  before  dark,  and  I'll  just  take  me 
a  lighter'd  knot  along.  If  Dover  gets  rambunctious  I'll 
bust  him  in  the  head  with  it." 

He  went  out  belligerently  just  as  the  first  carload  of  the 
Bristows'  hunting  crowd  turned  in  at  the  gate.  High- 
Joe  paused,  wavering  between  duty  and  pleasure.  It 
would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  bash  Dover  in  the  head,  but 
he  dropped  his  stick  reluctantly  and  went  over  to  carry 
the  guests'  luggage  into  the  lodge. 

True,  watching  from  the  window,  saw  him  pause  to 
speak  to  a  tall,  familiar  figure  who  got  out  of  the  car — a 
man  who  wore  glasses  and  had  a  black  camera  case  slung 
from  his  shoulder. 

She  shivered  with  the  queer  feeling  that  life  repeated 
itself  over  and  over.  It  was  the  hunting  season  again; 
Mister  Pat  had  come  back  with  that  black  camera  that 
did  his  hunting  for  him. 

Only  it  wasn't  going  to  happen  again,  she  resolved 
fiercely.  She  would  be  watching  this  time  and  wouldn't 
get  in  his  path  again;  he  would  have  no  chance  to  speak 
to  her  in  his  lazy,  laughing  voice,  to  stare  her  down  with 
his  mocking  eyes. 

In  the  morning  she  would  go  over  to  Clary's  and  stay 
with  her  until  Pop  or  some  neighbor  found  Dover  and 
brought  him  home.  Clary  would  need  her;  and,  although 
Dover  was  frightening  enough,  he  didn't  hold  a  candle 
to  the  dread  True  had  of  meeting  Mister  Pat. 
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The  damp  chill  of  the  river  air  awoke  Charles  early 
the  next  morning;  and  he  lay  staring  in  bewilderment 
around  the  cabin,-  wondering  where  he  was. 

Then  he  saw  Jump's  red  head  on  the  opposite  bunk 
where  he  lay  in  profound  slumber,  a  quilt  over  him, 
his  face,  very  young  and  tired  looking,  a  quiet  mask  of 
sleep. 

Charles  sank  back,  stretching  out  and  stifling  a  groan 
as  his  stiff  muscles  protested.  He  smiled  slowly  as  it  all 
came  back  to  him — the  long  drive  the  night  before  over 
dark  roads  to  the  lumberyard,  with  Jump  beside  him 
staring  ahead  like  a  sleepwalker. 

Charles  had  wanted  to  drive.  "Let  me  spell  you,  Jump, 
while  you  sleep." 

"Gosh,  man,"  Jump  had  said,  'Tm  so  hopped  up  I 
couldn't  sleep  now  if  you  gave  me  a  needle  full  of  knock- 
out drops." 

They  rode  on  silently,  and  the  smooth  highway  un- 
rolled ahead  of  their  lights  as  if  from  a  great  spool.  Not 
even  the  small  night  noises  of  birds  and  insects  broke  the 
stillness.  Only  the  wheels  of  the  loaded  truck,  singing 
down  the  hard  road,  singing  on  to  the  lumberyard. 

Once  Jump  leaned  out  to  let  the  cold  wind  whip  his 
face.  He  gazed  up  at  the  sky. 

"Funny  .  .  .  but  without  all  that  noise  from  the 
dredge  you  can  see  the  stars  again." 

"Maybe  I'd  better  sing  to  keep  you  awake,"  Charles 
offered. 

Jump  chuckled.  "Nervous?" 

"Well,"  Charles  admitted,  "I  keep  wanting  to  look  at 
my  watch." 

"We'll  make  it.  We've  got  an  hour  yet  till  midnight." 

After  a  long  time  the  outskirts  of  the  town  showed  like 
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blots  against  the  milky  darkness.  Then  the  tall  fence 
of  the  lumberyard  loomed  before  them. 

The  gate  was  closed  and  barred.  Even  as  Charles 
squinted  at  his  wristwatch  the  bulky  figure  of  the  watch- 
man, swinging  his  flashlight,  strode  in  their  direction. 

Jump  called  his  name,  and  the  gates  swung  wide.  The 
truck  rumbled  into  the  enclosure.  A  lighted  office  gleamed 
at  one  side.  The  watchman  glanced  at  it  a  little  slyly  as  he 
came  over  to  them. 

"Well,  I  see  you  made  it."  He  turned  the  flashlight 
into  the  cab.  "Old  man's  sittin'  in  the  office  waitin'."  He 
gave  a  dry  chuckle.  "He's  watchin'  the  clock  .  .  .  said 
he'd  give  you  till  twelve  midnight,  then  he'd  lock  up  and 
go  home." 

"Fair  enough."  Jump  got  out  of  the  truck  rather  slowly, 
stretching  his  tired  frame.  He  held  on  to  the  door  for  a 
moment. 

Then  he  straightened  to  his  full  height  and  strolled 
casually  over  to  the  door  of  the  office.  Charles  heard  him 
say, 

"Here's  the  invoice  for  the  last  load  of  cypress,  Mr. 
Hayes.  Sign  it." 

Charles  stirred  on  his  hard  bunk  as  this  satisfying 
scene  went  through  his  mind.  Then  he  realized  why  he 
was  so  restless.  He  was  hungry,  enormously  hungry. 
Coffee!  Maybe  he  could  find  all  the  gear  and  make 
some. 

He  went  quietly  into  the  galley.  It  was  so  small  a  place 
nothing  could  stay  out  of  sight.  He  found  the  coffee, 
and  measured  it  carefully,  and  put  the  pot  on  the  tiny 
oilstove.  Then  he  dressed  silently,  gazing  out  the  window 
at  the  mist-shrouded  shore  line;  the  tents  hugging  the 
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ground  under  the  thin  pines;  the  dead,  sleeping  look  of 
the  place. 

Just  then  a  car  drove  up  and  stopped,  and  a  small  thin 
man  got  out  and  went  toward  one  of  the  tents.  So  not 
everyone  was  sleeping.  .  .  . 

Charles  smiled  broadly.  Edgar  Hayes  was  not  sleeping, 
in  spite  of  his  late  hours  the  night  before.  For  it  was  the 
lumber  king  himself  who  got  out  of  the  car,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  tent  into  which  he  went  so  abruptly  was 
that  of  Oliver  Booker. 

Charles  forgot  the  coffee  and  went  out  on  deck.  Then 
he  strolled  carelessly  down  the  dock  as  if  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  He  crossed  the  clearing  to  the  sawmill. 

There  the  two  bosses  of  the  Suwannee  Mining  Cor- 
poration found  him  when  they  came  out  of  the  tent. 
Charles  sat  smoking  a  cigarette  with  great  casualness,  al- 
though it  was  making  him  very  dizzy  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach. Out  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  watched  their  deliberate 
approach.  Their  faces  were  harassed  and  determined. 

Jump  woke  suddenly  to  the  smell  of  coffee  boiling  over 
mixed  with  the  fumes  of  the  oilstove.  He  sprang  up, 
grabbed  the  coffeepot  off  the  stove,  and  swore  as  he 
burned  his  hand. 

He  stuck  his  head  out  the  hatch. 

"Charles!"  he  shouted  irately.  "Where  are  you?" 

Charles  answered,  running  down  the  dock. 

"The  coffee!  Good  grief,  I  forgot  it!  Sorry,  Jump." 

Behind  him  Jump  glimpsed  two  men  standing  on  the 
bank,  staring  intently  at  the  boat. 

Charles  was  grinning  broadly  as  he  came  aboard.  He 
stood  in  the  cabin  doorway  and  waved  a  white  handker- 
chief dramatically. 

"I'm  an  emissary  with  a  pipe  of  peace,"  he  said  breath- 
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lessly,  "or  a  flag  of  truce.  .  .  .  Hayes  and  Booker  have 
been  up  since  dawn  conferring." 

He  sat  down  on  a  bunk,  still  chuckling.  "Haven't  had  so 
much  fun  in  years." 

"Go  ahead  and  joke,"  Jump  grumbled  as  he  poured  the 
coffee,  "but  I'm  hungry.  I'm  so  beat  out  I  haven't  a  laugh 
left  in  me." 

"You  will!"  promised  Charles.  "You  won  the  pot, 
Jump,  on  that  last  hand!  Game's  over,  boy,  and  you  won 
it." 

Jump  stared,  mystified,  the  cup  halfway  to  his  mouth. 

"They  sent  me  to  talk  turkey  with  you.  Booker  and 
Hayes  and  their  pals  want  to  buy  your  lease,  Jump.  I'm 
sure  another  night  of  hearing  your  picks  strike  rock 
would  drive  them  off  their  nuts." 

With  great  deliberation  he  took  a  slip  of  blue  paper  out 
of  his  shirt  pocket  and  offered  it  to  Jump. 

"Here!  They  offer  you  a  modest  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars to  clear  out  of  here  and  leave  the  field  to  them.  Are 
you  interested?" 

Jump  dropped  the  cup,  which  shattered  on  the  floor. 

"With  what  you've  made  already  you  can  buy  back 
your  farm,"  Charles  went  on  calmly,  his  eyes  dancing, 
"and  have  enough  left  over  for  modern  machinery — trac- 
tors and  things — a  stove,  or  a  cow.  Do  you  suppose  True 
would  like  a  cow?" 

Then,  unable  to  conceal  his  delight,  he  made  a  mock 
obeisance  to  Jump  and  pressed  the  check  into  his  nerve- 
less hand. 

"To  the  tiger  of  Tiger  Hole  Bluff,  with  my  compli- 
ments on  a  neat  bit  of  poker  playing." 

Jump  stared  down  incredulously  at  the  check. 

"I  admit  I  was  trying  to  bluff  'em  into  something  like 
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this,"  he  said,  smoothing  the  blue  paper  and  gazing  at  it  in 
awe,  "but  I'd  have  settled  for  a  couple  of  hundred." 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  Charles  said  briskly. 
"Just  one  question  more,  Jump.  Did  you  really  expect  to 
find  gold  under  the  three  oaks?" 

"/ee-rusalem,  no!"  snorted  Jump.  "Those  fairy  tales! 
Where  are  my  pants,  man?  I've  got  to  go  tell  True." 
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CHAPTER  m 


20 


True  took  Low-Joe  with  her  that  morning  when  she  set 
out  for  Clary's,  in  case  they  met  any  of  the  hunting  party. 

The  slope  to  the  ridge  was  red  with  Christmas  berries, 
and  with  a  shiver  of  distaste  True  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  them.  The  wind  was  cold,  and  Low- Joe's  cheeks 
grew  as  red  as  the  berries  as  he  scampered  along  beside 
her. 

They  followed  the  path  trampled  by  the  Bannocks' 
cattle  on  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  river.  It  was 
very  still  except  for  twigs  crackling  underfoot  and,  from 
somewhere,  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  Bannocks'  turkeys.  A 
moment  later  they  came  upon  the  flock  stepping  with  high 
dignity  through  wire  grass  and  dog  fennel. 

Low-Joe  said,  "Jiminety!"  in  admiration. 

The  great  tan  and  brown  birds  were  like  painted 
clowns,  with  their  odd  blue  faces,  white-rimmed  eyes, 
and  scarlet  wattles. 
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The  sound  of  shots  came  from  the  other  side  of  Buck 
Creek  road  where  the  Bristows'  crowd  were  hunting,  and 
True  called  Low-Joe  back  as  they  topped  the  ridge. 

She  stood  a  moment  gazing  down  at  the  Bannocks'  field 
of  winter  rye  which  filled  the  valley  like  a  pool  of  pale 
green  water.  Some  day,  when  they  got  their  farm,  she  and 
Jump  would  have  a  beautiful  field  like  that.  Then  she 
sighed  .  .  .  that  mythical,  faraway  farm  .  .  . 

She  followed  Low-Joe  down  the  hill.  She  could  hear 
him  running  and  crashing  through  the  underbrush,  scar- 
ing the  turkeys. 

They  were  fleeing  noisily  toward  her  in  ungainly  hops 
and  jumps,  with  discordant  cries.  She  called  to  Low-Joe, 
scolding  him.  Turkeys  were  senseless  birds  at  best  and  did 
crazy  things  if  they  were  scared. 

Then  she  stopped  with  a  shock  of  fright  as  the  branches 
parted  and  she  saw  Dover  Moseley  lumbering  toward  her, 
not  Low-Joe  at  all. 

So  he  hadn't  gone  to  town  this  time.  She  dodged  back, 
her  heart  thunderous,  her  eyes  on  his  vacant,  crazy  face. 
He  hadn't  seen  her.  She  could  run  .  .  .  get  away  .  .  . 

Then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small,  red  head  against 
his  shoulder  and  two  tiny  clutching  hands.  Her  throat 
closed  on  a  scream.  He  had  got  the  baby  again!  Clary  said 
he  always  tried  to  sneak  one  of  the  children  out  with  him 
.  .  .  but  the  baby! 

True  clung  to  a  tree,  half-hidden,  wanting  to  run  but 
knowing  that  she  couldn't.  Something  fierce  and  protec- 
tive and  tender  rushed  out  of  her  toward  that  baby  who 
favored  Jump  .  .  .  the  baby  who  was  so  frail  and  thin 
for  all  her  ten  months. 

She  found  herself  running  toward  Dover,  instead  of 
away,  calling  breathlessly,  "Howdy,  Dover.  Let  me  carry 
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Favor  for  you."  And  she  ran  along  beside  him,  coaxing,  as 
he  thrust  his  way  blindly  through  the  woods. 

A  passing  branch  almost  brushed  the  baby  from  his 
shoulder.  Favor  was  clutching  his  collar  and  crying  in 
wild,  choking  gulps,  her  head  bobbing  as  his  great  hand 
pressed  her  stubbornly  back  against  him. 

True  cried  sharply,  "Let  me  have  her,  Dover  Mose- 
ley! "  Her  hand  gripped  the  baby's  dress  and  she  stumbled 
along  beside  him,  "You  hear  me!  Give  me  that  baby — or 
I'll  tell  Jump!" 

And  then  she  thought  wildly,  "Oh  Jump,  where  are 
you?  Oh,  Jump  .  .  .  I  need  you  now!" 

One  arm  clutched  Dover's  and  she  was  swung  along 
against  him  in  his  headlong  flight,  like  a  dog  jerking  at  a 
runaway  horse. 

Dover  sought  to  brush  her  away.  In  terror  she  let  out  a 
high,  shrill  scream:  "JumP — Jump/"  although  she  knew 
hopelessly  that  he  was  beyond  any  call  of  hers. 

But  incredibly  there  came  a  man's  answering  shout  and 
footsteps  pounding  along  behind  them.  Dover  halted,  be- 
wildered by  all  this;  and  True  had  time  to  snatch  the  baby 
from  him. 

Then  his  great  arm  crashed  down  on  her  head,  knock- 
ing her  to  her  knees. 

The  sound  of  angry  voices  came  faintly  to  her  as  she 
scrambled  out  of  the  way  on  her  hands  and  knees,  still 
gripping  the  screaming  baby. 

"What's  going  on  here?" 

Through  the  racket  she  recognized  a  familiar  dreaded 
voice. 

"Get  going,  you  drunken  thug!  .  .  .  All  right,  if  you 
must  have  it!"  And  there  was  the  sound  of  blows  and 
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crackling  branches.  "Get  off  this  property,  Moseley! 
You've  no  business  here  in  the  shape  you're  in." 

Dover's  snarling  answer  and  ugly  words  were  cut  short 
by  a  scuffling  sound  and  more  blows,  then  Mister  Pat's 
sharp  voice, 

"And  you're  in  no  shape  to  fight,  either!  Get  yourself 
out  of  here  or  I'll  turn  you  over  to  the  sheriff." 

The  snarls  lapsed  into  mutterings,  then  into  a  crashing 
of  underbrush  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

Then  Mister  Pat  was  lifting  her,  asking  anxiously  if  she 
were  hurt.  He  stopped  short  when  he  saw  the  baby. 

"Well,  you  do  pick  things  up!  Once  it  was  a  camera 
.  .  .  then  red  berries  .  .  .  and  now  it's  a  baby."  His 
voice  was  light  and  he  was  brushing  her  off  with  quick, 
firm  hands. 

Both  her  arms  were  still  clasped  tightly  around  the 
baby,  and  he  had  to  push  back  the  tangle  of  golden  hair 
before  he  could  see  her  face. 

"Nice  work,  my  dear!  I  saw  it  all.  Whew,  and  they  call 
this  the  simple  life!  You  tackled  that  big  brute  like  a — 
a — " 

True  gave  a  hysterical  laugh,  "Like  Pop's  ketch-dog," 
she  choked.  "He's  the  best  in  the  countryside  for  getting 
hogs  by  the  ear  and  holding  on." 

Tears  spilled  over  now  with  the  laughter;  and  she 
shifted  her  feet  wildly,  feeling  for  firm  earth.  The  ground 
seemed  to  be  moving,  slipping  treacherously  from  be- 
neath her. 

"Good  gosh,"  he  exclaimed,  "don't  faint!  Everything's 
all  right  now." 

Then  both  she  and  the  baby  were  in  Mister  Pat's  arms; 
and  he  was  soothing  her,  saying  soft  things  which  she 
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couldn't  hear  because  her  head  was  buzzing  so.  His  arms 
tightened  and  he  pressed  her  closer. 

The  world  steadied  itself,  and  she  lifted  her  head. 

His  face  was  so  near  that  a  sudden  wild  panic  went 
over  her.  She  realized  this  was  Mister  Pat,  and  all  her  old 
dread  of  him  returned. 

His  eyes  behind  his  glasses  were  full  of  a  gleaming 
exultation. 

"You  can't  run  away  this  time  or  you'll  drop  the  baby! 
Things  always  happen  to  us,  True.  If  this  is  a  habit,  it 
grows  on  me!"  His  voice  was  laughing,  determined. 

She  tried  to  step  back,  to  jerk  free  of  him,  and  then  her 
gaze  went  beyond,  caught  by  some  soundless  movement 
in  the  trees. 

A  rigid  shadow,  still  as  one  of  the  pines,  was  staring  at 
her  with  unbelieving  eyes. 

She  gave  a  convulsive  jerk.  "It's  Jump/" 

But  Jump  had  vanished  as  if  he  had  never  been  there. 

Mister  Pat  swung  about.  "Why,  there's  nothing."  But 
his  arms  went  slack. 

"It  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  Jump,"  she  breathed. 

She  drew  herself  away  slowly.  Her  eyes  stared  like  a 
sleepwalker's  into  the  empty  woods. 

"Look  here,"  Pat  said  uncomfortably,  "this  is  my  fault, 
and  I'm  sorry.  Charles  warned  me  about  your  redheaded 
young  man.  ...  I  didn't  mean  to  put  my  foot  in  it  again. 
But  don't  be  upset.  You  weren't  doing  anything  wrong." 

She  did  not  even  hear  him. 

"He'll  never  believe  me,"  she  whispered.  "He  didn't  see 
the  baby  or  Dover.  He  only  saw  you." 

"I'll  explain  it  to  him — " 

"Explain!"  She  shuddered  and  closed  her  eyes.  "Don't 
go  near  him." 
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Mister  Pat  was  gazing  at  her  strangely. 

"For  all  your  poker  faces,  you're  an  emotional  lot  up 
in  these  woods.  .  .  .  You  love  him  pretty  hard,  don't 
you?" 

She  didn't  answer.  She  only  put  a  hand  up  as  if  he  had 
struck  her  over  the  heart. 

Mister  Pat  shook  his  head  as  if  to  clear  it  of  some  fog, 
as  if  he  were  swept  by  sensations  he  thought  were  worn 
out. 

She  turned  to  go,  and  he  spoke  quickly,  "Wait  .  .  . 
you  ought  not  go  off  alone  in  these  woods." 

True  looked  back  at  him,  her  face  like  stone. 

"Nothing  can  hurt  me  now,"  she  said  and  walked  away, 
carrying  the  baby. 

She  wrapped  her  jacket  around  Favor,  who  was  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  carried  her  back  to  Clary's  house.  She 
didn't  give  Dover  a  thought,  though  he  might  be  sitting 
there  waiting,  still  crazy  drunk.  But  Dover  was  less  than 
nothing,  now. 

No  one  was  at  home  at  the  Moseleys'  but  the  older 
children.  Clary  was  probably  out  searching  wildly  for 
Dover  and  the  baby. 

True  put  the  baby  on  the  big  bed  and  covered  her 
snugly  with  a  quilt.  She  answered  the  children's  excited 
questions  about  where  she  had  found  her. 

True  heated  some  milk  and  left  the  oldest  girl  feeding 
a  hungry  Favor,  then  she  walked  slowly  out  of  the  house. 

She  wondered  dully  if  she  could  have  explained  what 
had  happened,  had  Clary  been  there.  Then  Clary  might 
have  made  Jump  understand  .  .  .  but  wondering  was  no 
use.  Clary  wasn't  there,  and  she  was  a  timid,  rabbity 
woman  at  best,  no  more  able  to  stand  up  against  an  angry 
Jump  than  against  a  drunken  Dover. 
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As  she  went  out  the  broken  gate,  True  turned  slowly 
and  looked  back.  She  didn't  see  the  shabby  house  nor  the 
beaten  yard.  She  only  saw  a  place  where  she'd  been  happy; 
she  was  remembering  the  day  in  spring  when  she  took  the 
lovely  walk  with  Jump  and  the  summer  day  when  the 
grapes  were  ripe  in  the  scuppernong  arbor. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  In  the  empty  silence  of  the 
house,  True's  heart  was  like  a  clock  beating  out  the  slow 
time.  No  one  came  by.  Her  work  was  all  done.  Only  the 
distant  guns  banged  in  the  woods. 

Where  was  Jump?  Was  there  no  way  to  reach  him 
with  her  hands  or  her  eyes  or  her  voice?  Not  that  their 
poor  little  scheme  would  do  any  good  this  time.  She 
knew  that.  She  shuddered  convulsively,  remembering  the 
warmth  of  Mister  Pat's  arms  and  realizing  how  that  scene 
must  have  looked  to  Jump. 

After  a  while  she  walked  up  to  Linnie's,  where  she  sat 
silently  on  the  fence  beside  an  oddly  talkative  Linnie,  a 
Linnie  no  longer  placid  but  bubbling  over  with  happi- 
ness. 

Linnie  didn't  once  notice  True's  pale  face  or  the  hol- 
lows under  her  blue  eyes.  She  swung  her  feet,  chattering 
with  a  nervous  gaiety  beside  the  Bannock  cotton  field, 
where  blackened  stalks  with  bits  of  white  clinging  to 
them  rustled  dryly  in  the  chill  wind. 

"When  you  and  Jump  get  your  farm,  will  you  plant 
cotton  or  tobacco?" 

It  was  a  purely  academic  question.  Linnie  didn't  want 
to  know,  but  she  had  to  keep  on  talking  lest  she  burst  with 
her  own  excitement. 

"I  don't  know."  True  stared  at  the  field  through  a  rain- 
bow of  tears  on  her  lashes. 

"Did  you  hear  that  the  school  board  won't  let  married 
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women  teach  school?"  Linnie  asked  next,  in  a  casual 
voice. 

"Won't  they?"  said  True  listlessly. 

Then  Linnie's  tense  laugh  made  her  turn  and  really 
look  at  her. 

"Linnie!  Do  you  mean  that  you  and  Pop  .  .  .  ?" 

Linnie  blushed.  "Well,  I  guess  I  mean  you  and  Jump 
can  go  ahead  and  make  your  plans,  now  that  things  are 
going  so  fine  at  the  mill.  Or  so  High-Joe  says." 

She  broke  off  at  True's  stare.  "Then  you  haven't  seen 
Jump  today?  He  came  looking  for  you.  Don't  let  on  I 
told  you,  but  it's  a  surprise  .  .  .  old  man  Hayes  came 
over  and  bought  Jump's  lease.  Jump  brought  a  big  check 
over  to  show  you." 

Unbearable  pain  went  through  True.  Jump  had  come 
to  tell  her.  She  covered  her  stricken  face  with  her  hands; 
sobs  choked  her. 

"Why,  True,"  Linnie  cried  in  alarm.  "Don't  you  like 
the  idea?  I  thought  you'd  be  pleased  about  your  father 
and  me!" 

"It's  not  that,  Linnie.  I  am  pleased.  It's  just  that — Jump 
doesn't  want  me  any  more." 

"Gertrude  Martin!  You're  out  of  your  head  to  say  a 
thing  like  that! " 

Then  words  poured  from  True  along  with  the  sobs, 
and  she  told  Linnie  the  whole  story. 

"Oh,  Linnie,"  she  begged,  "you've  got  so  much  edu- 
cation. Tell  me  what  to  do?" 

"It's  not  printed  in  books,"  said  Linnie  slowly. 

"Jump  looked  at  me  as  if  he  hated  me!  He'll  never  listen 
to  me  .  .  .  he'll  never  understand.  I  was  dizzy  and  scared 
and  crying.  ...  I  didn't  even  know  Mister  Pat  had  his 
arms  around  me." 
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"Men  have  rules  of  their  own,"  Linnie  said  thought- 
fully. "You  break  them  and  they  break  your  heart." 

Sunset  was  spreading  a  tawny  light  over  the  hillside 
when  True  left  Linnie  and  walked  numbly  home.  She 
went  in  and  started  supper,  then  stood  gazing  around  the 
familiar  kitchen  as  if  it  had  grown  strange. 

There  was  the  straight  chair  where  Jump  had  sat  so 
stiffly,  trying  to  talk  to  Pop,  after  their  first  quarrel.  She 
could  see  his  rigid  figure  and  feel  his  longing  to  turn  and 
speak  to  her. 

In  the  cat's  box  by  the  stove  was  an  old  wool  sock  of  his 
in  which,  one  day,  he  had  brought  her  a  baby  squirrel  that 
had  fallen  out  of  a  tree.  They  had  fed  and  nursed  it  along 
with  the  kittens. 

On  top  of  the  cupboard  stood  the  mailbox,  waiting  for 
that  name  on  the  side. 

She  stood  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  her  eyes  rov- 
ing sadly  from  one  thing  to  another. 

High-Joe  and  a  group  of  hunters  with  heavy  gamebags 
were  crossing  the  yard  outside,  tired  dogs  drooping  at  their 
heels.  Their  careless  laughter  and  satisfied  voices  made 
True  burn  with  sudden  anger.  Men  had  it  easy! 

High-Joe  and  Charles  Bristow  came  into  the  kitchen. 
They  dropped  full  gamebags  on  the  table. 

"A  good  day,"  said  Charles  stretching  pleasurably.  "A 
fine  day,  although  I  wouldn't  have  believed  I  could  make 
it  after  the  strenuous  forty-eight  hours  Jump  put  me 
through  at  the  mill." 

True,  who  was  hurrying  about  setting  the  table,  stood 
still  and  looked  at  Charles  with  all  her  eyes. 

He  smiled  at  her.  "Did  your  young  man  tell  you  about 
the  grand  finale,  True?" 
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She  shook  her  head  and  bent  to  stir  the  hominy.  From 
under  her  lashes  her  eyes  glittered,  close  to  tears. 

"Reckon  True  had  gone  to  Clary's  when  Jump  came 
by  today,"  High-Joe  said,  getting  oil  and  rags  and  begin- 
ning to  clean  his  gun. 

"Then  you  haven't  heard?"  Charles  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  "Oh,  it  was  great!  I  rode  to  Hayesville  with 
Jump  last  night.  Didn't  want  him  to  fall  asleep  or  meet 
up  with  any  highjackers.  That  boy's  worked  too  darned 
hard."  Charles  lighted  a  cigarette.  True's  heart  stopped 
and  waited. 

"You  should  have  seen  old  man  Hayes'  face  when  we 
drove  in  the  yard,"  he  went  on  finally.  "He  sure  iJoasrCt 
glad  to  see  us!  While  Jump  and  the  watchman  were  seeing 
about  unloading,  Hayes  hemmed  and  hawed,  then  asked 
me  to  hold  Jump  off  digging.  Said  they'd  have  to  work 
something  out."  Charles  chuckled,  and  True  scarcely 
breathed. 

"Hayes  didn't  know  there  wasn't  an  able-bodied  man 
left  at  the  mill  to  handle  a  shovel!  Then,  early  this  morn- 
ing, Hayes  came  to  the  bluff  and  had  a  powwow  with  the 
others  in  the  expedition.  I  was  sitting  in  the  mill  shed,  and 
tent  walls  are  thin.  I  could  hear  them  arguing.  Jump  was 
still  asleep  on  the  boat,  thank  heaven! " 

Pop  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles 
as  Charles,  in  his  enthusiasm,  acted  out  the  scene. 

"Hayes  and  Booker  made  me  a  proposition.  So  I  went 
aboard,  waving  a  white  handkerchief.  Jump  was  up,  fixing 
coffee.  I  told  him  the  mining  company  wanted  to  buy  out 
his  lease.  Then  I  presented  him  with  a  pale  blue  check  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars — his,  if  he'd  clear  the  heck  out  of 
there  and  leave  the  place  to  Booker's  gang." 
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True  stared  dazedly  at  Charles,  trying  to  comprehend 
it  all. 

High-Joe,  still  incredulous,  shook  his  head.  "Be  John- 
Browned!  And  I  bet  Jump  would  have  settled  for  a  hun- 
dred, maybe." 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  Charles  said  blandly. 
"Now  Jump  can  buy  back  his  farm  and  have  something 
left  over  for  tractors  and  things.  He  said  a  cow,  True  .  .  . 
if  you  want  a  cow?" 

True  scarcely  heard  him.  She  could  see  the  pale  blue 
check  in  Jump's  hand.  Maybe  he  was  waving  it  joyously 
as  he  hurried  through  the  woods  hunting  for  her — Jump 
triumphant  and  happy,  looking  for  her.  And  finding  her 
— in  Agister  Pat's  arms.  She  could  feel  her  anguished  heart 
slowly  breaking  into  pieces. 

High-Joe  was  saying,  "We  sure  got  us  a  mess  of  birds 
today,  Mr.  Bristow.  It's  good  hunting  weather.  I'm  glad 
old  Jump  said  he'd  go  with  us  tomorrow,  now  he's  got 
some  extra  time." 

A  wave  of  ice  began  at  True's  feet  and  crept  up  toward 
her  heart. 

"Jump's  going  hunting  with  you?" 

"Yep.  That  boy  is  plumb  wore  out.  His  face  was  right 
gray  when  he  said  he'd  go.  We're  taking  the  crowd  to 
the  dove  fields  at  dawn.  Jump  said  he'd  take  Mister  Patter- 
son and  that  blonde  feller  to  Dover's  peanut  field  in  the 
hollow." 

"Don't  let  him  go!" 

Both  men  looked  at  her  in  surprise;  and  True  looked 
down  at  her  arms,  where  goose-bumps  of  terror  had 
popped  out.  Her  mind  was  empty  of  everything  except 
*Ue  hysterical  thought  that  Jump  couldn't  shoot  a  man  in 
his  own  field.  He  just  couldn't!  He  was  their  guide,  in 
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charge  of  their  sport  for  the  day.  You  couldn't  shoot  a 
man  when  you  were  in  charge  of  his  day! 

She  said  faintly,  "I  mean — Jump's  too  tired.  He 
oughtn't  to  go." 

"Let  the  boy  have  some  fun,"  said  Charles,  turning  to 
leave.  "He  hasn't  slept  for  a  week,  and  he  deserves  some 
relaxation,  He  can  rest  later." 

True  stared  blindly  after  him  as  he  strolled  off  into  an 
uncaring,  peaceful  world. 

The  sunset  had  faded.  Dusk  was  drawing  blue  veils  up 
from  the  river  to  drape  the  tall  trees.  She  went  numbly  to 
the  window  and  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  cold  glass. 
The  pines  were  black  between  the  cabin  and  the  lodge, 
where  lights  now  began  to  gleam,  cheerful  and  golden, 
one  after  another. 

The  sky  above  the  pines  was  gray  with  the  coming 
dawn  as  True  crouched  at  the  kitchen  window  the  next 
morning,  but  the  yard  held  darkness  and  the  rattle  of 
guns,  the  creak  of  leather.  Shadows  of  men  walked  about 
briskly. 

There  was  the  smell  of  coffee  and  bacon  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Pop's  empty  cup;  and  True  stared  out  at  the  dim 
forms  moving  so  purposefully.  Someone  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette, and  Charles  Bristow's  profile  was  outlined  against 
the  darkness.  She  heard  him  calling  for  the  old  piano  stool 
he  sat  on  in  his  stand  in  the  dove  field. 

High-Joe  brought  it  out  of  the  garage  and  gave  the  top 
a  twirl  as  he  always  did,  in  amusement,  before  he  put  it  in 
the  station  wagon. 

Mist  whirled  before  the  dimmed  headlights,  and  the 
dogs  went  frantic  at  the  sight  of  the  guns. 

While  High-Joe  was  shutting  them  up  in  the  shed,  the 


headlights  of  another  car  came  down  the  road,  twisting 
in  and  out  through  the  pines.  There  was  something  delib- 
erate, something  implacable  and  cruel,  in  the  way  those 
lights  stabbed  the  mist  with  their  pointing  fingers  as  if  in 
search  of  someone. 

A  truck  drove  into  the  yard;  and,  as  it  turned,  the  lights 
flicked  past  True  on  her  knees  by  the  window.  She  shrank 
back  as  if  cut  by  a  lash,  and  all  her  breath  was  suspended 
in  endless  waiting.  Who  was  in  that  truck? 

The  lights  streamed  over  the  hunters,  picking  out  fa- 
miliar figures — Pop,  Mr.  Bristow;  glinting  on  Mister  Pat's 
glasses. 

Then  Jump  threw  a  leg  over  the  door  of  the  truck  and 
stepped  out.  As  he  came  forward  the  light  was  on  his  red 
hair,  on  his  dark,  motionless  face. 

True  opened  the  window  silently  to  a  rush  of  chill  air. 
She  could  hear  nothing  but  a  murmur  of  talk,  directions 
being  given  ...  a  man's  laugh,  which,  instead  of  reas- 
suring her,  made  her  shiver  violently.  She  could  hear  the 
dogs  leaping  and  whining  in  the  shed,  scratching  against 
the  door. 

The  hunters  were  pairing  off,  some  to  the  station 
wagon,  some  to  the  Ford,  others  to  Jump's  truck.  Guns 
rattling,  leather  creaking,  voices  fading  .  .  .  then  the 
throb  of  motors  warming  up  and,  after  that,  the  cars  dis- 
appearing one  by  one  into  the  mist  as  if  they,  too,  were 
made  of  smoke. 

True  ran  back  into  her  room  to  finish  dressing.  She 
pulled  a  sweater  over  her  tumbled  hair,  shuddering  with 
a  cold  she  did  not  feel.  She  flung  on  her  old  coat  and 
glanced  into  Pop's  room  where  Low-Joe  lay  curled  under 
a  mound  of  covers  in  the  big  bed.  She  tiptoed  out  of  the 
house,  careful  not  to  wake  him. 
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She  ran  across  the  clearing  and  down  the  familiar  path 
toward  the  Bannocks'.  It  was  here  she  had  walked  only 
yesterday  with  Low-Joe.  Yesterday,  or  a  hundred  years 
ago? 

Gray  mist  clung  to  vine  and  tree  and  caught  stiflingly 
in  her  throat.  It  hung  on  her  lashes  like  tears  she  had  no 
time  to  shed. 

If  only  she  could  cut  across  the  hill  through  the  Ban- 
nocks' farm,  past  their  woodlot,  and  down  the  hollow 
into  Dover's  field  before  anything  happened! 

Oh,  if  only  she  could  find  Jump  and  wind  her  arms  so 
tight  around  his  tense  body  that  he  couldn't  do  what  that 
blazing,  killing  anger  in  his  eyes  was  making  him  do.  .  .  . 
If  only  Jump  would  look  at  her  and  listen  to  her  .  .  . 

Broken  cornstalks  in  the  Bannocks'  field  made  her 
stumble;  but  the  light  was  brighter,  and  ahead  towered 
the  dark  pines  of  the  woodlot  which  rimmed  Dover's 
farm. 

She  plunged  into  the  woods.  They  were  unutterably 
still.  Mist  swam  in  thick  swirls,  like  clouds  brought  to 
earth  and  caught  in  the  trees.  It  was  like  moving  through 
a  ghost  world  with  unseen  hands  trying  to  stop  her,  to 
hinder  her  flight,  to  keep  her  from  finding  Jump.  She 
found  herself  flinging  her  arms  out  wildly  against  the 
cold,  intangible  embrace  of  the  mist. 

Then  in  the  distance  came  the  first  shot  of  the  morning. 
It  shattered  the  stillness,  reverberating  on  and  on  .  .  . 
deafening  in  her  ears  and  heart.  She  stopped  dead  still, 
clutching  a  tree  trunk  to  tightly  the  cold  bark  hurt  her 
hands. 

But  nothing  more  happened — no  shouts,  no  clamor. 
Only  stirrings  in  the  brush  and  the  quick  bark  of  a  fox 
squirrel  in  the  pine  above  her. 
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Frantically,  she  began  running.  The  trees  were  thin- 
ning, and  ahead  the  pale  gray  light  in  the  peanut  field  was 
like  flowing  water. 

Now  she  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  the  shelter 
of  the  trees.  She  knew  the  men  were  stationed  in  stands 
about  three  hundred  feet  apart,  but  the  field  seemed 
empty  and  silent  as  death. 

Then  wings  whirred  above  her.  Doves  were  coming  in 
from  the  hammock  like  swift  shadows  darting  down  at 
all  angles. 

A  rattle  of  shots  followed,  as  if  the  silent  trees  suddenly 
had  come  alive.  Some  of  the  shots  had  sounded  close 
by. 

She  crept  nearer  and  found  a  tall  shadow  in  a  clump  of 
scrub  oak.  Only  the  faint  light  gleaming  on  his  gun  barrel 
moved. 

She  whispered  his  name,  and  Jump  swung  about. 

Then  her  hands  were  clinging  to  his  arm,  to  his  lowered 
gun.  Her  voice  was  a  thread: 

"Jump!  You  wouldn't — would  you?" 

Faint  gray  light  was  all  around  them,  and  Jump's  stony 
face  was  aloof  from  hers.  His  tense  hand  brushed  her 
away. 

"Don't  lay  a  hand  on  me,"  he  said. 

And  she  knew,  terrified,  that  nothing  stood  between 
life  or  death  for  Mister  Pat  at  that  moment,  except  what 
was  in  Jump's  mind. 

She  whispered,  "Game's  got  to  have  a  chance  to  fly 
.  .  .  you've  said  so  yourself,  Jump.  It's  not  fair  hunting 
'less  you  give  them  a  chance!" 

His  head  turned  slowly  and  a  face  not  his  own  stared 
down  at  her. 

"Fair  hunting?  It's  never  been  that  .  .  .  here." 
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"Jump — Jump/"  she  begged.  "You  never — in  your  life 
— shot  a  bird  in  a  tree." 

She  dared  not  come  near  him.  She  could  only  lift  her 
face,  bending  it  back  in  an  anguished  effort  to  see  if  that 
blazing,  killing  violence  was  still  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  not  giving  me  a  chance  either,  Jump,"  she 
went  on  imploringly.  "I'm  like  those  birds  flying  in  the 
dark  .  .  .  and  it'll  never  be  day  for  me,  unless  you'll 
listen  and  let  me  tell  you  about  Favor,  and  about  Dover 
being  drunk  again — " 

She  stopped  helplessly,  for  it  was  like  whispering  to  a 
tree,  tall  and  dark  above  her. 

But  she  could  not  know  the  defenseless  look  of  her — 
her  white  face;  the  slender,  bare  neck  he  could  have  en- 
circled with  one  hand;  her  unguarded  mouth. 

She  was  going  on  in  a  faltering  whisper,  "I'll  marry  you 
tomorrow,  Jump.  I  don't  care  what  Pop  says.  I  don't  care 
what  I  promised  Mom!  I'll  live  in  a  lean-to  or  a  barn — I'll 
live  under  a  tree  with  you  .  .  ." 

At  that  instant  the  guns  began  banging  again  as  the 
doves  soared  down  in  long,  slanting  flights,  so  beautiful, 
so  brief. 

Jump's  gun  automatically  swung  upward,  exploded. 
He  winged  a  bird.  It  fluttered  up,  sank  again. 

True  watched  him  take  careful  aim  to  put  the  poor 
thing  out  of  misery  quickly.  All  thought  had  left  her 
numbed  mind.  She  was  the  wounded  bird.  Put  her  out  of 
this  pain  quickly  ...  be  merciful,  Jump,  if  you  no 
longer  love  me! 

The  wounded  bird  struggled  up  again,  shoulder-high. 

As  Jump's  gun  blazed  a  man  rose  from  his  stand  and 
started  out  into  the  field.  He  stopped  short  with  a  choked 
shout  and  clapped  both  hands  to  his  face. 


True  moaned.  An  instant  before  she  had  seen  the  pearly- 
light  glint  on  the  man's  glasses. 

Across  the  field,  Mister  Pat  sank  to  his  knees. 

Then  she  was  running  with  Jump,  and  others  were  run- 
ning and  shouting.  The  empty  field  was  alive  with  men. 
But  as  they  reached  him,  Mister  Pat  was  struggling  to  his 
feet,  pressing  a  handkerchief  over  his  face. 

There  was  a  babel  of  questions;  and  True,  in  a  torrent 
of  relief  that  he  wasn't  dead,  cried  out,  "You  fool — don't 
you  know  never  to  change  your  stand  in  a  dove  field?" 

Her  voice  rose  high  and  starkly  angry  above  the  others, 
and  several  men  swung  about  and  stared  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Then  Jump's  grip  was  like  iron  on  her  arm  as  he  pulled 
her  back,  almost  jerking  her  off  her  feet.  And  Charles 
Bristow  was  shouting,  "Pat,  are  you  hurt?  .  .  .  Good 
grief,  man,  your  eyes!" 

Slowly  Pat  took  the  handkerchief  from  his  face.  The 
frames  of  his  shattered  glasses  hung  from  his  ears.  His  face 
was  peppered  with  shot  that  had  spent  itself,  and  pieces 
of  broken  lense  had  cut  his  cheek. 

But  his  eyes,  startled  and  questioning,  looked  into  theirs. 

True  felt  a  long  shudder  go  through  Jump. 

"I— did  it,"  he  said. 

"It  just  broke  my  glasses,"  Pat  stammered  in  answer  to 
a  rush  of  questions.  "I  know  I  was  a  fool,  but  the  other 
side  of  the  field  looked  better.  I  didn't  think — -I—" 

Into  the  silence  Jump  muttered, 

"I  might  have  killed  you." 

Pat  peered  at  him  in  a  nearsighted  way. 

"I'm  sorry  I  gave  you  such  a  shock,  my  dear  fellow." 
He  put  a  hand  on  Jump's  arm.  "It  was  entirely  my  own 
fault.  Don't  give  it  another  thought." 
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"It's  not  that  easy,"  Jump  said  huskily.  "I'm  going  to 
think  about  it  for  a  good  long  while." 

Suddenly  Charles  noticed  True,  who  was  half-hidden 
behind  Jump. 

"True,  is  that  you?"  he  exclaimed  astonished.  "How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here?" 

"I — I  had  to  tell  Jump  something,"  she  said  simply. 

"At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning?"  Charles  shook  his 
head.  "You  women  beat  me!" 

Jump  turned  her  around  brusquely. 

"Time  I  was  getting  you  out  of  the  way,  too." 

But  the  iron  grip  seemed  blessedly  firm  and  warm  on 
her  shoulder  now.  It  even  seemed  to  linger  a  little. 

Over  his  shoulder  Jump  said,  "Sorry,  Mr.  Bristow,  but 
it's  likely  I  won't  be  back." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said  cheerfully.  "Guess  I  wouldn't 
either.  I  won't  be  able  to  hit  a  thing,  now,  myself." 

The  dim  woods  took  them  into  its  refuge.  They  walked 
silently  through  the  trees  as  if  they  were  walking  in  a 
dream. 

Jump's  hand  was  still  on  True's  arm,  guiding  her.  It 
slid  down  to  her  cold  hand  and  gripped  it. 

Behind  them  the  guns  began  blazing  again,  but  Jump 
and  True  seemed  to  be  drawn  into  a  pocket  of  soft,  lovely 
silence.  Dawn  thrust  thin  fingers  of  light  between  the 
pines;  the  mist  scattered. 

Their  steps  slowed,  and  True  looked  up  at  Jump  in  that 
unreal,  enchanted  light  and  waited.  The  scent  of  wet, 
trampled  grass  and  the  call  of  the  thrush  and  kildeer,  high 
and  pure,  came  to  her  as  the  earth  stirred  and  Jump  stood 
his  gun  against  a  tree  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
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Don't  you  cry  for  me    main 
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